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Traditional  Sex  Roles 


Editors'  Note:   Teachers  will  f ind  this 
article  useful  when  discussing  Latih\Amer- 
ica,  sex  roles,  or  political  decision-"*"^-^ 
making  with  their  students. 

During  my  first  month  of  fieldwork 
in  Sonqo,  a  Quechua-speaking  community  in 
the  highlands  of  southern  Peru,  I  found 
myself  extremely  irritated  by  the  appar- 
ently secondary  status  of  women.   They 
seemed  to  me  like  a  flock  of  morose  and 
timid  crows  —  all  dressed  alike,  hanging 
back  at  public  assemblies,  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  greeted  and  served  last,  and 
watching  their  menfolk  eat  at  fiestas  while 
they  themselves  went  hungry.   Frequently 
I  had  to  choke  back  an  urge  to  jump  up 
and  start  lecturing  them  with  evangelical 
zeal.   None  of  these  facts  have  changed, 
but  my  perception  of  them  has.   Sonqo' s 
women  no  longer  seem  subordinate  to  their 
menfolk;  indeed,  one  might  argue,  also 
erroneously,   that  the  opposite  is  true. 


% 


Traditional  Andean  ideology, 
which  is  very  strong  in  rural  communi- 
ties like  Sonqo,  is  based  on  a  princi- 
ple of  dual  organization  which  struc- 
tures the  whole  of  society  and  the 
cosmos.   In  this  dualist ic  mode  of 
thought  t   the  two  parts  of  any  given 
entity  are  related  in  a  dialectical 
fashion,  often  expressed  in  the  word 
t inkuy ,  the  encounter  which  creates 
unity  out  of  opposition.   Tinkuy 
refers,  for  example,  to  the  turbulent 
convergence  of  two  streams ,  as  well 
as  to  ritual  battles  between  the  two 
halves  or  moieties  of  a  community. 

Obviously,  this  way  of  thinking 
affects  the  way  the  sexes  are  con- 
ceptualized and  how  they  are  expected 
to  behave  toward  each  other.   The 
household,  as  a  functioning  production 
unit ,  is  built  around  the  married 
couple,  called  warmiqhari,  literally 
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"woman-man" ,  the  fusion  of  two  different 
but  interdependent  kinds  of  human  being , 
with  separate  but  complementary  knowledge, 
interest  and  abilities.   This  relation- 
ship is  summed  up  in  various  ways: 

"Women  know  how  to  work  with  their 
hands;  men  know  how  to  work  with  their 
feet."  So  women  spin,  weave  and  cook  in 
or  near  their  homes,  while  men  plough 
the  earth  and  travel. 

"Women  are  horizontal,  their  place 
is  the  pampa ,  the  flat  ground;  men  are 
vertical,  they  perform  their  activities 
standing  or  sitting  on  seats."  So  the 
vertical  upright  loom  with  foot  pedals 
is  suitable  for  males,  while  the  hori- 
zontal loom  is  suitable  for  females.   The 
great  extensive  earth  is  female,  Pachamama 
or  Mother  Earth,  while  the  high  snow- 
capped mountains  are  male,  called  Apus 
(Lords)  or  Taytakuna  (Fathers) . 

"Men  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of 
animals;  women  know  how  to  take  care  of 
growing  things."  On  the  other  hand,  "Men 
know  how  to  talk  in  the  Assembly;  women 
don't  know  how."   So  women  bear  and  tend 
children  and  look  after  the  animals. 
Men  pass  through  a  hierarchy  of  community 
offices.   At  public  functions  men  sit  on 
seats  in  a  line,  roughly  in  order  of 
seniority,  while  women  sit  in  a  crowd  on 
the  ground. 

The  image  of  Woman  evoked  by  these 
dichotomies  is  characterized  by  immobility, 
While  the  men  are  coming  and  going, 
building  and  talking,  and  passing  verti- 
cally through  a  civil -religious  hierarchy 
of  offices,  the  women  are  sitting  on  the 
ground  covered  by  layers  of  heavy  skirts, 
their  hands  busily  reaching  in  all  direc- 
tions.  How  beautifully  this  idea  is 
expressed  in  dancing,  as  the  women  bend 
over  their  full  skirts  and  twirl  around 
in  place,  while  the  men  go  stamping  and 
leaping  around  them!   It  is  also  well 
expressed  in  the  different  expressions 
of  respect  suitable  for  men  and  women: 
a  prosperous  influential  man  is  called 
qhapac ,  which  can  be  translated  as  "noble" 
or  "mighty."  The  comparable  term  for 
woman  is  wira,  which  means  "fat"  or 
"substantial. " 


While  a  woman  may  not  have  a  man's 
mobility  she  is  neither  inactive  nor 
passive.   On  the  contrary,  she  has  a 
female  way  of  asserting  herself. 
Women  support  and  anchor  the  life  of 
the  community  and  household,  and  it 
is  in  this  that  their  power  resides. 

The  All-Male  Assembly 

Turning  to  the  realm  of  community 
politics,  this  sexual  ideology  would 
seem  to  (and  in  certain  respects  does) 
put  women  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
to  men.   The  central  governing  body 
of  Sonqo  is  the  Assembly,  considered 
the  voice  of  the  Ayllu  Runa,  the 
people  of  the  community.   The  consti- 
tutive units  of  the  assembly  are 
households,  not  individuals.   Each  of 
Sonqo 's  84  households  is  represented 
by  its  senior  male  member.   The  women 
in  attendance  seldom  number  more  than 
four  or  five,  consisting  of  widows 
and  women  whose  husbands  are  ill  or 
absent.   These  women  sit  in  a  group 
separately  from  the  men,  sometimes 
at  such  a  distance  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hear  the  proceedings,  much 
less  take  part  in  them. 

The  President  of  Administration 
presides  over  the  Assembly,  accompan- 
ied by  a  Vice  President  and  Secretary, 
and  often  by  the  Alcalde  (mayor)  with 
his  staff  of  office.   Often  they  are 
"assisted"  by  a  schoolteacher  or 
government  agent.   The  presiding  offi- 
cers are  elected  by  the  Assembly  and 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years.   As 
the  President  represents  the  community 
to  the  national  government  and  its 
agents,  his  position  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  self-aggrandizement  and^ 
exercise  of  personal  power.   Sonquenos 
are  keenly  aware  of  this  danger  and 
repeatedly  emphasized  to  me  that  it 
is  the  Assembly  and  not  the  President 
or  other  officers  that  makes  decisions. 
On  one  occasion  the  President  was 
nearly  impeached  for  having  accepted 
a  government  loan  of  eucalyptus  trees 
without  consulting  the  Assembly. 


(continued  on  p. 14) 


THE  BELOIT  PROJECT 

Editors'  Note:  Anthropologists,  teachers 
and  museum  staff  may  find  an  applicable 
model  in  this  report  on  an  innovative 
anthropology  teacher  training  institute, 
the  Beloit  College/Logan  Museum  Social 
Studies  Project. 

Elementary  school  students  from  the 
Wisconsin/Illinois  stateline  area  are 
finding  something  new  and  different  in 
their  social  studies  this  year.   When 
second  graders  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin 
study  North  American  Indians,  they  set 
aside  their  texts  as  their  teacher  shows 
them  examples  of  teepee  construction, 
students  build  their  own  model  and  then 
compare  it  with  an  actual  teepee  on  dis- 
play at  a  local  museum,  interpreting  the 
symbolism  of  decorative  motifs  and  ana- 
lyzing the  origins  of  materials  used  in 
its  construction.   Sixth  graders  at  a 
Rockford,  Illinois   school  studying  early 
man  visit  a  museum  to  examine  its  paleo- 
lithic collection  in  order  to  complete 
teacher-developed  worksheets;  some  stu- 
dents sit  by  a  terminal  in  front  of  the 
paleolithic  exhibit,  as  the  computer 
sends  them  off  to  examine  artifacts  in 
order  to  answer  its  questions.   And 
fourth  graders  in  a  rural  southeastern 
Wisconsin  school  compare  Plains  Indian 
saddles  to  those  they  are  familiar  with 
on  their  own  farms,  while  they  study  the 
impact  of  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
on  Plains  Indian  culture. 

These  and  other  projects  are  the 
result  of  the  participation  of  elementary 
school  teachers  in  a  recent  program  at 
Beloit  College  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin  that 
has  helped  to  create  a  new  and  exciting 
role  for  anthropology  and  museum  collec- 
tions in  local  elementary  education. 
Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  (NEH) ,  a  teacher 
institute  in  cultural  anthropology  for 
elementary  educators  was  held  at  the 
Logan  Museum  of  Anthropology  on  the  Beloit 
College  Campus.   The  aim  of  the  intensive 
seminar  was  to  familiarize  educators  with 
the  collections  of  the  Logan  Museum,  and 
to  aid  them  in  the  design  of  new  curricular 
materials  which  integrate  Logan  Museum 


collections  into  the  local  social 
studies  curriculum. 

Discovering  a_  Need,  Shaping  a_   Resource 

Although  primarily  a  teaching 
museum  far  Beloit  College  undergrad- 
uates, the  Logan  Museum  also  saw  area 
elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents as  an  important  constituency 
who  needed  well-developed,  structured 
museum  programs  rather  than  just 
guided  tours.   Educational  outreach 
activities  by  the  museum  had  been 
informal  and  uneven,  since  the  Logan 
Museum  has  no  museum  education  staff. 
In  1979,  Jennifer  Hope,  a  Beloit 
senior,  funded  by  an  NEH  Youthgrant, 
constructed  a  unit  of  study  for  fourth 
graders  on  southern  Wisconsin  effigy 
moundbuilders.   With  the  cooperation 
of  local  teachers,  500   students 
participated  in  the  pilot  project, 
which  subsequently  was  incorporated 
into  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  need  for  other  such  programs 
which  could  heighten  the  impact  and 
significance  of  the  museum  as  a  com- 
munity asset  was  addressed  by  a  col- 
laborative effort  between  the  chair 
of  the  Beloit  College  anthropology 
department,  the  director  of  the  Logan 
Museum  and  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Beloit  Public  schools.   The 
major  problem  with  the  expansion  of 
museum-based  programs  was  that  the 
effigy  moundbuilder  program  had  de- 
pended on  a  small  staff  of  informed 
and  trained  students  who  directly 
supervised  fourth  graders  in  the 
museum.   Since  the  college  could  not 
assume  enough  students  to  staff  any 
new  programs,  the  collaborators  real- 
ized that  teachers  would  have  to  be 
trained  to  conduct  any  new  programs . 
Accordingly,  a  teacher  institute  was 
planned  and  funding  obtained  for  the 
summer  of  1983.   The  institute  sylla- 
bus was  developed  following  a  series 
of  meetings  with  local  school  admini- 
strators, elementary  teachers  and 

(continued  on  p. 4) 


and  museum  and  college  anthropologists, 


For  six  weeks  in  June  and  July  1983, 
teachers  spent  three  hours  each  weekday 
afternoon  at  the  Logan  Museum  in  a  sem- 
inar led  by  five  anthropologists.   The 
institute  provided  an  intensive  course 
in  cultural  anthropology,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  but  organized  around 
three  areas  —  cultural  ecology,  symbol- 
ism, and  social  organization  —  unified 
by  the  common  theme  of  "human  cultural 
values".   Each  of  these  perspectives  was 
used  as  a  context  in  which  to  interpret 
material  culture  and  the  group  would 
regularly  leave  the  classroom  and  move 
into  the  museum  for  demonstrations  with 
actual  exhibits  and  artifacts.   Special 
sessions  offered  presentations  on  museum 
management  and  museum  education  techniques, 
and  days  were  set  aside  for  teachers  to 
consult  with  staff  members  on  their  indi- 
vidual curriculum  design  projects  and  to 
work  in  the  storage  and  cataloguing  areas 
of  the  museum.   At  the  close  of  the 
institute,  each  teacher  submitted  an  essay 
based  on  seminar  assignments  as  well  as 
a  written  unit  of  study  developed  for 
their  classroom.   Each  teacher  received 
a  stipend  and  graduate  credit  in  educa- 
tion for  their  participation.   Their  new 
units  of  study  are  being  implemented 
during  the  1983-84  school  year. 

Taking  Some  Risks 

The  institute  staff  concentrated  on 
teaching  anthropology,  providing  solid 
academic  work  for  the  teachers,  and 
challenged  them  to  devise  effective  ma- 
terials through  which  they  could  "trans- 
late" that  anthropology  to  their  students 
using  their  pedagogical  skills  and  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  social  studies 
curriculum.   Although  an  education  pro- 
fessor and  a  museum  educator  consultant 
from  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  provided 
stimulation  and  expertise  in  evaluating 
the  quality  of  their  "translation",  the 
notion  that  anthropology  experts  and 
elementary  educators  could  join  their 
specialized  skills  in  a  productive  way 
involved  several  risks. 


One  was  simply  the  question  of 
whether  cultural  anthropology  could  be 
made  useful  to  teachers.   All  the 
anthropology  staff  operated  from  a 
kind  of  "blind  faith"  and  "abstract 
loyalty"  to  the  notion  that  of_  course 
cultural  anthropology  is  relevant  to 
just  about  everything!   But  to  make 
specific  connections  with  the  content 
of  a  particular  social  studies  curri- 
culum in  a  limited  amount  of  time  had 
the  staff  a  bit  apprehensive.   Our  fear 
was  also  based  on  the  fact  that  so  few 
teachers  had  any  background  in  anthro- 
pology.  The  staff  was  asking  a  group 
of  neophytes  not  only  to  learn  from 
scratch,  but  also  to  find  new  areas  of 
application  to  their  pedagogy. 

But  this  turned  out  to  be  not  such 
a  risky  proposition  at  all.   The  sur- 
prise for  most  of  the  staff  —  and  for 
many  of  the  participants  as  well  — 
was  the  discovery  of  just  how  much 
anthropology  was  already  part  of  the 
local  curriculum,  although  not  expli- 
citly labelled  in  this  way.   "Culture", 
"culture  change",  "social  organization", 
"symbols",  "culture/environment  rela- 
tions", "status/role",  "technology", 


and  a  number  of  other  concepts  were  al- 
ready part  of  the  elementary  social  stu- 
dies curriculum.   What  the  institute  sem- 
inar provided  was  not  so  much  an  intro- 
duction to  these  concepts  as  a  holistic 
framework  (the  theme  of  human  cultural 
values)  for  the  interpretation  of  new 
pedagogical  materials  (museum  collections) 
which  unified  and  organized  what  many 
teachers  had  otherwise  considered  separate 
topics.   To  a  certain  extent,  then,  the 
project  did  not  introduce  anthropology  in- 
to the  curriculum;  rather,  it  identified 
and  unified  "covert"  anthropology,  making 
it  overt  and  giving  teachers  some  new 
tools  with  which  they  could  make  new  con- 
nections in  their  teaching  materials. 
More  accurately,  then,  the  institute 
strengthened  the  anthropology  in  the  local 
curriculum. 

Another  concern,  however,  was  a  bit 
trickier.   The  museum's  role  was  to  pro- 
vide teaching  materials  and  to  broaden  its 
educational  impact.   The  Beloit  project 
proposed  to  make  all  the  collections,  in- 
cluding those  in  storage,  available  to 
participating  teachers;  but  the  museum 
staff  was  not  uniformly  excited  about  this 
proposition!   The   staff  recognized  that 
museums  strive  to  achieve  two  sets  of 
sometimes  conflicting  goals  regarding  their 
collections:  preservation  of  the  holdings 
in  perpetuity  and  exposure  of  the  holdings 
to  the  public  for  education  and  enjoyment. 
But  they  were  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
sometimes  the  stresses  involved  in  the 
latter  goal  could  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  former. 

Teachers  Using  Artifacts 

To  address  this  problem,  teachers 
were  formally  sensitized  to  the  risks 
involved  in  maximizing  access  to  the 
museum's  collections  through  a  rating 
scale,  borrowed  from  a  similar  system  at 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum.   With  this 
scale,  artifacts  are  classed  from  "extrem- 
ly  durable — #1"  (a  pecked-stone  axehead, 
for  instance)  to  "most  fragile-  #4"  (for 
an  older  feather-covered  basket) .   Using 
this  scale,  the  curator  designated  arti- 
cles that  could  be  held  by  elementary 
school  children  (#1),  artifacts  that 


should  be  held  by  the  teacher  while  each 
child  gently  touches  the  surface  (#2) , 
items  that  could  be  handled  by  the  teacher 
alone  for  general  viewing  (#3) ,  and  items 
that  should  be  handled  by  museum  staff  (#4) 
Artifacts  rated  #1  through  #3  would  or- 
dinarily be  considered  available  for 
inclusion  in  "kits"  which  could  be  trans- 
ported to  the  local  school  classroom, 
while  #4  items  would  usually  be  restrict  - 
ed  to  use  during  visits  to  the  museum. 
Once  this  system  was  adopted,  the  teachers 
were  then  instructed  in  the  handling  of 
different  classes  of  materials  or  objects 
in  a  diverse  ethnographic  and  archeolo- 
gical  collection;  for  example,  they 
learned  not  to  rub  any  painted  surface, 
to  be  aware  of  pendant  fringes,  to  re- 
spect the  limited  flexibility  of  fibers, 
to  understand  the  significance  of  worked 
stone  cutting  edges,  and  to  anticipate 
the  brittleness  of  dried  skin  drumheads. 
With  pleasure  and  some  sense  of  relief 
on  the  part  of  the  museum  staff,  the 
teachers  proved  to  be  adept  at  anticipa- 
ting most  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
handling  even  unfamiliar  ethnographic 
materials  and  readily  accepted  the  gui- 
dance of  the  museum  staff. 

In  the  museum  galleries,  each  teacher 
was  assigned  an  exhibit,  selected  by 
the  staff  to  provide  a  cultural  context, 
and  was  given  selected  complimentary  ob- 
jects from  the  museum  collections.   The 
teacher  then  presented  and  interpreted 
the  subject  of  the  exhibit  in  an  original 
way  to  the  other  institute  members.   On 
the  basis  of  this  experience  then,  the 
teachers  proceeded  to  the  selection  of 
their  own  curricular  unit,  outlined  the 
course  of  study  for  the  classroom,  and, 
in  consultation  with  the  museum  curator, 
prepared  a  list  of  artifacts  from  the 
museum's  collections  to  be  used  to  com- 
municate in  a  special  and  immediate  way 
the  intent  of  the  lessons.   These  lists 
were  then  placed  in  the  museum's  files 
for  reference.   In  the  future,  whenever 
a  teacher  wants  to  implement  one  or 
another  of  the  prepared  units  of  study, 
a  phone  call  to  the  museum  can  set  the 
museum  staff  to  assembling  the  desired 
kit  out  of  the  storage  areas. 

(continued  on  p. 10) 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


Feb.  28:   "Current  Research  at  Historic 
Annapolis"  by  Joseph  Dent  (Univ.  of  Md . ) 
Archeology  Lab,  Room  18 ,  Marist  Hall, 
Catholic  Univ.,  7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  28:   "Bawdiness  and  Baraka:  Oral 
Poetry  of  the  Muslim  Hausa"  by  Beverly 
Mack  (Nigeria).   Museum  of  African  Art, 
7  p.m.   Free. 

March  17:   "Evolution."  All-day  Smith- 
sonian seminar  at  Carmichael  Auditorium, 
Museum  of  American  History.   For  ticket 
information,  call  357-3030. 

March  20:   "Cultural  Contexts  &  Symbolic 
Value.  A  Reconsideration  of  the  Zuni  De- 
sign Controversy"  by  Margaret  Hardin 
(Zuni  Archeological  Program) .   ASW  Meeting, 
Naturalist  Center,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 8:15  p.m. 


March  20:   "Paleo Indian  and  Early 
Archaic  Technology  and  Settlement 
Patterns"  by  William  H.  Gardner. 
Archeology  Lab,  Room  18 j  Marist  Hall, 
Catholic  Univ. >  7:30  p.m. 

March  23:   "Native  Writings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians"  by  Ives  Goddard. 
Free  illustrated  lecture  in  Baird 
Auditorium,  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
12  noon. 

March  27:   "NOHO  Theatre  Group  of 
Japan."  Baird  Auditorium,  Museum  of 
Natural  History.   Lecture-demonstra- 
tion free  at  4:30  p.m.   Performance 
at  7.30  p.m. ,  $10. 

March  29:   "The  Real  Atlantis:  Ice  Age 
Beringia"  by  Stephen  B.  Young  (Center 
for  Northern  Studies) .   Slide  lecture 
on  the  Bering  Land  Bridge  migrations. 
Baird  Auditorium,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  8  p.m. ,  $6.50. 

March  31:   "Awakening  Land:  The  Cir- 
cumpolar  North."  All-day  seminar. 
Scientists  discuss  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land  and  its  indigenous  cultures, 
Baird  Auditorium,  Museum  of  Natural 
History.   For  tickets  call  357-3030. 

March  31:  "Pemberton  Hall  18th  Century 
Studies  Symposium"  on  material  culture, 
archeology  and  social  history  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.   Salisbury  State  College 
Salisbury,  Md .   For  further  information 
contact  SSC's  Dept .  of  History. 

April  3:   "Interface  of  Zulu  &  Western 
Medicine"  by  Shedd  Williams  (Univ.  of 
D.C.).   Hurst  Hall,  Room  12,  American 
Univ. ,  4  p.m. 

NEW  EXHIBITS 

"The  Art  of  the  Cameroon"  through 
June  17th.   Museum  of  Natural  History. 

"Nasca  Lines:  Ancient  Peruvian  Desert 
Art"  through  April  7th.   Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

"African  Islam"  through  April  22nd. 
Museum  of  African  Art. 


TEACHER'S  CORNER:   FAMILY  FOLKLORE 


Editors'  Note:   This  month's  "Teacher's 
Corner"  grows  out  of  the  research  and 
writing  of  the  staff  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Folklife  Program.   The  in- 
terview questions  and  many  of  the  ideas 
are  drawn  from  A  Celebration  of  American 
Family  Folklore  by  Steven  J.  Zeitlin, 
Amy  J.  Kotkin,  and  Holly  Cutting  Baker 
(New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1982). 

"I'm  a  Lucky  Man" 

"There's  a  story  on  my  father's 
side  of  the  family  about  how  the  family 
got  its  name,  which  is  Glickman.   Evi- 
dently when  my  great-grandfather,  or  a 
relative  of  his  who  came  over  to  the 
States  maybe  a  few  years  earlier,  was 
passing  through  Ellis  Island  sometime 
around  1904,  he  was  asked  by  some  offi- 
cial what  his  name  was.   He  was  stand- 
ing in  the  line  and  he  didn't  under- 
stand what  was  being  asked;  he  didn't 
have  any  English  at  all,  just  probably 
spoke  Russian  and  Yiddish.   And  he  said 
something  like,  "I'm  licht  man,"  which 
means  "lucky  man."  His  name  was  written 
down  as  Glickman." 

Ralph  Glickman 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Over  the  last  decade  historians, 
sociologists,  anthropologists,  and  folk- 
lorists  have  begun  to  focus  attention  on 
community  studies ,  teaching  us  much  about 
the  varied  traditions  flourishing  in 
America.   Within  our  country  we  must 
look  to  the  experiences  of  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities,  the  lives  of  women 
and  children,  the  history  of  regional 
and  occupational  groups,  and  even  to  our 
own  family  folklore  to  find  the  creative 
and  cultural  expression  of  the  American 
past.   "For  every  famous  literary  and 
photographic  work,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stories  and  snapshots  in 
which  Americans  have  invested  a  large 
portion  of  their  creative  genius.   Family 
tradition  is  one  of  the  great  repositor- 
ies of  American  culture.   It  contains 
clues  to  our  national  character  and 
insights  into  our  family  structure." 
(Zeitlin,  Kotkin,  and  Baker,  p. 2) 


Family  folklore,  then,  consists 
of  family  stories,  expressions,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  photographs 
that  characterize  a  family's  life. 
Having  students  collect,  record,  and 
write  about  their  family  folklore 
can  be  an  exciting  and  meaningful 
way  for  them  to  connect  themselves  to 
broader  American  culture  and  history, 
as  well  as  help  them  sharpen  their 
skills  in  social  studies  and  language 
arts. 

How  to  Begin 

Since  family  folklore  consists 
of  traditions,  stories,  artifacts, 
and  photographs,  each  of  these  categor- 
ies can  be  the  focus  of  class  projects. 

1 .   Holiday  Analysis:   Explain  to 
students  that  a  family  tradition  is  a 
special  practice  that  a  family  reenacts 
in  approximately  the  same  way  day  after 
day  or  year  after  year.   A  birthday  or 
New  Year's  celebration,  Passover  Seder, 
or  Thanksgiving  dinner  may  give  rise  to 
family  traditions  as  may  other  holidays 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July  or  Labor  Day. 
On  a  chart  have  students  make  a  list  of 
all  the  holidays  they  or  their  families 


celebrate,  and  briefly  describe  what 
traditions  are  associated  with  each. 
For  example,  students  can  list  what  foods 
are  eaten,  when  and  where  the  holiday 
meal  is  served,  and  who  usually  attends. 
What  games,  if  any,  are  played?  Are  cer- 
tain objects  or  dishes  always  present? 
Are  gifts  exchanged,  and  if  so  how,  when, 
and  where?  Are  songs  sung,  music  played, 
dances  danced,  prayers  offered,  or  speeches 
given?   Is  the  national  flag  displayed? 
Is  a  religious  service  attended?  After 
compiling  their  individual  charts,  stu- 
dents should  be  ready  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  holidays  and  the  various  ways  each 
is  celebrated.   It  should  become  readily 
apparent  that  holidays  originate  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  that  while  stu- 
dents share  some  traditions  with  one  an- 
other, other  traditions  are  unique  to 
each  person's  family.   Some  of  this  inter- 
esting variation  arises  from  regional, 
racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  background, 
but  some  of  this  variation  also  arises 
from  family  history.   As  students  share 
their  common  and  different  experiences, 
a  rich  blending  of  family  and  cultural 
history  should  emerge,  along  with  new 
understanding  that  both  the  yearly  cycle, 
and  our  personal  lives  are  marked  by 
continuing  celebrations  and  rituals. 

2.   Interviewing  Family  Members: 
The  next  project  might  be  the  recording 
of  a  student's  own  family  history  through 
information  gained  by  interviewing  another 
family  member.   Every  interview  will  be 
different,  and  students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  formulate  their  own  questions. 
Ethics :  Because  of  the  personal  nature  of 
folklore,  students  must  be  careful  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  and  rights  of  all  family 
members.   Before  initiating  a  unit  in  family 
folklore,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  explain  to 
your  students'  parents  the  class  project. 
Assure  parents  that  students  will  inter- 
view only  willing  family  members.   Explain 
the  purpose  of  the  unit;  for  example,  that 
the  class  is  studying  family  folklore  as 
part  of  their  study  of  American  culture, 
and  that  students  will  learn  about  writing, 
analyzing,  and  reporting  information  they 
gather  through  research  and  interviews. 
Before  any  interview,  students  should  ex- 


plain to  the  person  being  interviewed 
the  purpose  of  the  research. 

Interview  questions  below  should 
be  useful  in  helping  students  conduct 
successful  interviews. 

Suggested  Interview  Questions: 

1)  What  do  you  know  about  your  family's 
last  name?   Its  origin?   Its  meaning? 
Has  it  changed  in  the  past?   If  it 
changed,  what  was  it  before  and  why 

was  it  changed?  Are  there  any  tradition- 
al first  names,  middle  names,  or  nick- 
names in  your  family?  How  did  they  get 
started?  When  your  parents  married, 
did  your  mother  keep  her  own  last  name? 
What  does  her  last  name  mean?  What  is 
its  history?  How  did  your  parents 
choose  your  name?  What  will  you  name 
your  children? 

2)  How  did  your  parents,  grandparents, 
or  other  relatives  come  to  meet  and 
marry?  Are  there  any  family  stories 

of  lost  loves,  jilted  brides,  unusual 
courtships,  arranged  marriages,  elope- 
ments, runaway  lovers? 

3)  What  stories  have  come  down  to  you 
about  your  grandparents  or  parents?   For 
example,  what  do  you  know  of  their  child- 
hood, schooling,  marriages,  occupations, 
political  activity,  religious  affilia- 
tion, hobbies?  How  many  different  occu- 
pations can  you  name  from  your  family? 
Are  there  any  special  talents  or  hobbies 
which  have  come  down  in  the  family  such 
as  playing  a  musical  instrument,  needle- 
work, painting,  etc.? 

4)  Ask  some  of  your  older  relatives  what 
they  studied  when  they  went  to  school? 
What  did  they  dream  of  becoming  when 
they  grew  up?  What  happened  in  their 
lives  which  made  those  dreams  possible 

or  impossible  to  fulfill?  Where  have 
they  traveled?  What  unusual  people  have 
they  met  in  their  lives?  What  are  the 
most  important  things  they've  learned 
in  their  lives? 

(continued) 


5)  Are  there  any  family  stories  about 
mysterious,  eccentric,  notorious,  or  in- 
famous characters  in  the  family?  Any 
family  heroes  from  the  past?  What  stories 
have  been  handed  down  about  these  special 
people?  Do  you  think  the  infamy  or  fame 
of  the  ancestor  has  grown  through  time? 

6)  Have  any  historical  events  affected 
your  family?   For  example,  how  did  the 
family  survive  the  depression?  How  have 
past  wars  affected  the  family? 

7)  Does  your  family  have  any  heirlooms,' 
paintings  of  famous  ancestors,  objects  of 
sentimental  or  monetary  value  which  have 
been  handed  down?  Are  there  stories  con- 
nected to  them?   Do  you  know  their  origin 
or  line  of  passage  through  the  generation? 
Are  there  special  tools  that  have  been 
handed  down?   Does  anyone  use  them  today? 

8)  Does  your  family  have  photo  albums, 
scrapbooks,  slides,  home  movies?,   Do  you 
know  all  the  family  members  in  these  pic- 
tures? What  can  you  find  out  about  rela- 
tives who  died  before  you  were  born?  Whose 
responsibility  in  the  family  is  the  upkeep 
of  the  diaries,  albums,  etc.  When  are 
they  shared  or  displayed?  Are  they  spe- 
cially arranged,  edited,  designed,  and  if 
so  by  whom? 

9)  Does  the  family  have  any  unique  ex- 
pressions, folk  sayings,  home  remedies 

or  special  recipes  which  have  been  passed 
down  through  the  generations? 

3.   Family  Stories:   Once  students 
have  conducted  interviews,  they  will  be 
in  a  good  position  to  share  and  analyze 
their  family  folklore.   Researchers  have 
detailed  certain  recurrent  themes  in 
family  folklore  stories  such  as  the 
"crossing  over"  or  the  migration  west, 
stories  of  family  heroes,  rogues  or  mis- 
fits; stories  of  parents'  youthful  antics 
or  courtship  and  marriage;  or  stories  of 
family  misfortune,  feuds,  or  escape  from 
near  death.   Ask  students  to  share  their 
stories  and  see  if  they  can  identify  any 
of  these  or  other  common  themes. 


Additional  Family  Folklore  Projects 

1.  Classroom  Exhibits;  Students  can 
build  classroom  exhibits  using  posters, 
photographs,  artifacts,  and  stories 
drawn  from  their  own  family  folklore 

to  illustrate  topics  such  as  "Western 
Expansion";  "Immigration"}  "Jazz  Age"; 
"The  Depression;"  or  "The  Vietnam  War." 

2 .  Scrapbooks  or  Photo journals ; 
Scrapbooks  or  photojournals  can  be  or- 
ganized in  a  variety  of  ways  using  fam- 
ily trees,  genealogical  charts,  photo- 
graphs, family  stories,  jokes,  expres- 
sions, games,  nicknames,  songs,  etc. 
Much  of  what  students  learn  through  in- 
terviewing older  family  members  can  be 
included.   Some  students  may  choose  to 
focus  this  project  more  on  their  own 
personal  history  if  they  cannot  gather 
enough  material  on  their  larger  families. 

3.  Keepsakes ;   Have  students  find  out 
what  objects  they  have  which  are  family 
keepsakes.   Have  them  find  out  the  his- 
tory of  these  objects  and  the  stories 
behind  these  family  treasures.   Students 
can  then  write  descriptions  or  imaginary 
stories  about  these  important  and  sym- 
bolic objects.   How  do  the  keepsakes 
connect  past,  present,  and  future?  What 
do  they  reflect  of  the  family  and  the 
larger  culture?   Students  can  make  a 
"Class  Collection"  of  objects  which 
could  become  keepsakes  for  a  future 
generation. 

4.  Crafts:   In  many  families  hand  skills 
are  carried  down  through  the  generations. 
Students  can  try  to  learn  a  handicraft 
from  an  older  member  of  their  family  or 
research  an  earlier  method  of  production 
from  a  specific  period  they  choose. 

Once  the  research  is  completed,  students 
should  try  to  replicate  the  method  as 
closely  as  possible  for  such  crafts  as: 
candle  dipping^  soap  making,  hide  tanning, 
quilting,  basket  weaving,  ham  curing, 
vegetable  canning,  jelly  or  bread  making. 

(continued  on  p.  10 
right  column) 
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(continued  from  p. 5) 

In  this  way,  a  local  museum  with 
limited  staff  can  overcome  the  lack  of 
an  education  department  to  carry  the  rich 
learning  potential  represented  in  the 
collections  to  the  school  populations  of 
the  surrounding  communities.   Perhaps, 
most  importantly,  the  project  has  con- 
vinced all  involved  of  the  potential 
for  further  systematic  and  structured 
cooperation.   The  challenge  now  is  to 
devise  new  ways  to  continue  and  expand 
the  success  realized  in  this  first  step. 

Lawrence  B.  Breitborde 
Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  Chair 
of  the  Department 

J.  Edson  Way 
Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology  and  Director 
of  the  Logan  Museum  of 
Anthropology 


A  Museum  Education  Anthropology ;  Per— 
spectives  on  Informal  Learning.   A 
Decade  of  Roundtable  Reports. 
Susan  K.  Nichols,  Editor*  Mary  Alex- 
ander and  Ken  Yellis,  Assoc.  Editors. 

The  most  comprehensive  volume  current- 
ly available  on  museum  education. 
The  approx.  272  pgs.  will  also  in- 
clude reflections,  updates  and  as- 
sessments of  the  state-of-the-art 
as  well  as  a  complete  Subject- 
Author-Title  Index  to  Roundtable 
Reports.   Publication  date  June  1, 
1984.   Prepublication  price  $12.50, 
after  June  1st  -  $15.00.   Available 
through  the  American  Association 
of  Museums,  2306  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


(continued  from  p. 9  ) 

5.  Class  Banquet;   Students  bring 

in  a  variety  of  favorite  family  reci- 
pes, and  together  the  class  plans  and 
prepares  a  "feast"  made  up  of  family 
foods  and  other  traditional  meal  cus- 
toms.  Students  who  cannot  contribute 
food  can  often  contribute  these  cus- 
toms ,  a  prayer  before  the  meal ,  or  a 
game  or  song  to  come  just  after  the 
banquet . 

6.  Time  Lines ;   Ask  students  to  make 
an  illustrated  time  line  of  important 
moments  in  their  own  lives:  birth, 
birthdays,  first  school,  pets,  hobbies, 
travels,  new  skills,  etc.   Then  ask 
them  to  make  an  illustrated  time  line 

of  their  family's  history  beginning  with 
the  birthdate  of  the  oldest  member  of 
the  family.   The  line  should  include 
important  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  but  also  significant  events 
such  as  migrations  or  moves,  occupa- 
tional changes,  educational  achieve- 
ments, travels,  etc.   Family  photographs 
or  drawings  can  be  used  for  illustra- 
tions. 

Through  these  projects  described, 
students  should  gain  an  appreciation 
of  tradition  and  continuity  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  and  the  value 
of  preserving  traditions,  objects,  and 
ideas  from  the  past.   Through  family 
folklore  a  teacher  can  bring  history 
to  life  and  life  to  history  as  well  as 
help  students  connect  their  personal 
and  family  past  to  broader  cultural 
and  language  arts  study. 
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HOW  HUMANS  ADAPT 

"Man  is  a  singular  creature.   He  has  a  set  of  gifts 
which  make  him  unique  among  the  animals:  so  that  unlike 
them,  he  is  not  a  figure  in  the  landscape  —  he  is  a 
shaper  of  the  landscape." 

Jacob  Bronowski 

"This  ancient  pattern  of  restrained  reproduction 
appears  optimal  for  the  production  of  healthy,  intelli- 
gent young.   A  return  to  such  a  pattern  after  nearly 
10,000  years  of  high  fertility  is  not  in  opposition  to 
human  nature  or  reproductive  biology.   It  would,  in  fact, 
be  most  compatible  with  the  patterns  of  parental  invest- 
ment and  reproductive  biology  shaped  by  millions  of  years 
of  evolutionary  history." 

Jane  Lancaster 


How  do  we  adapt  to  booming  popula- 
tion and  disappearing  resources?  How 
can  we  unlearn  cultural  prejudices  that 
keep  us  from  adapting  for  long  term  sur- 
vival?  Can  our  knowledge  of  how  humans 
adapted  biologically  and  culturally  in 
the  past  give  us  insights  for  the  future? 
Do  we  no  longer  have  the  biocultural 
checks  and  balances  of  the  past?   These 
serious  and  wide-ranging  questions  are 
explored  with  varying  pessimism  and  opti- 
mism buttressed  by  scores  of  research 
cases  in  a  recently  published  interdisci- 
plinary collection  of  essays,  How  Humans 
Adapt :  A  Biocultural  Odyssey  (Donald  J. 
Ortner,  editor.   Washington,  D.C.: 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1983,  pb.  $9.95). 

This  stimulating  book  records  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Seventh  Inter- 
national Symposium  of  the  same  title, 
organized  by  Donald  Ortner,  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
November  8-12,  1981.   Such  renowned 
scholars  as  Rene'Dubos,  James  V.  Neel, 
Jane  Lancaster,  L.L.  Cavalli-Sforza, 
Asa  Briggs,  Lawrence  Angel,  Betty  Meggers, 
Napoleon  Chagnon,  Stephen  Toulmin,  and 
Mary  Catherine  Bateson  joined  with  about 
45  other  participants  in  the  scholarly 
dialogue  on  how  humans  did,  do,  and  will 
adapt.   Included  in  the  published  volume 
are  essays,  bibliographies,  commentaries, 
and  discussion  notes.   Brief  editorial 
summaries  highlight  the  major  ideas  in 
each  essay.   Anthropologists,  geneticists, 


historians,  biologists,  philosophers , 
economists,  demographers,  and  theologians 
ponder  human's  past  and  possible  fate 
in  hopes  that  collective  insight  will 
bring  new  understanding,  if  not  new 
solutions . 

The  essays  move  from  the  past  be-1 
havior  of  hominids  and  the  consequences 
of  agriculture  to  an  analysis  of  present 
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earth  resources,  health  changes,  urban 
environments,  and  food  in  developing 
countries,  and  end  with  the  future  of 
democracy,  education,  and  ethical  issues. 
No  one  agrees  on  what  should  be  done  about 
the  many  problems  raised  but  several  often 
contradictory  solutions  are  offered. 

For  secondary  school  teachers  this 
book  is  an  excellent  reference  and  a  win- 
dow on  an  international  meeting  of  scholars 
debating  intriguing  topics  with  spirited 
and  sometimes  humorous  exchanges.   For 
the  anthropologists  How  Humans  Adapt 
shows  how  other  disciplines  treat  adapta- 
tion.  The  scholars  good  naturedly  cri- 
ticize each  others'  methods,  challenging 
for  example,  whether  an  anthropological 
or  historical  approach  better  illuminates 
the  unconscious  pattern  cf  marriage  choices, 

Running  through  most  of  the  essays 
are  nagging  worries  about  the  disastrous 
rate  of  population  expansion  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  tensions  about 
the  value  of  individualism  and  the  valid- 
ity of  sociobiology  (see  especially  the 
exchange  between  Toulmin  and  Chagnon) . 
Most  essayists  wrestle  with  the  relation- 
ship between  culture  and  biology:  one 
is  surprised  by  the  emphasis  on  cultural 
adaptation  by  Cavalli-Sforza,  the  geneti- 
cist, and  Kenneth  Boulding,  the  economist. 
All  agree  that  agriculture  led  to  more 
and  more  births  and  altered  attitudes  to 
favor  unbridled  fertility. 

Locking  for  insight  from  the  past, 
Jane  Lancaster,  a  primatologist ,  reviews 
non-human  primate  data  and  asserts  the 
value  of  hunter/gatherer  reproductive 
and  child  care  patterns  for  humans  today. 
For  example,  unlike  non-human  primates, 
human  females  have  a  camouflaged  time  of 
ovulation  which  means  a  male  worries  less 
about  competition  and  spends  more  time 
with  a  female  and  her  children.   Human 
juveniles,  unlike  other  animals,  do  not 
feed  themselves  and  in  hunter/gatherer 
groups  juveniles  are  not  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  food  supply.   There  is  a 
high  level  of  care  with  adults  indulgent 
toward  the  child,  and  menopause,  apparent- 
ly unique  to  humans,  allows  the  last  child 
to  r«ach  adulthood  under  her/his  mother's 


care.   The  hunting/ gathering  pattern 
consists  of:  1)  a  long  period  of  ster- 
ility following  menarche,  2)  late  age 
for  first  birth,  3)  continuous  nursing 
(two  or  three  times  an  hour) ,  4)  long 
lactation  (often  4  years),  5)  low 
natural  fertility,  6)  four  year  birth- 
spacing,  7)  low  frequency  of  menstru- 
ation, and  8)  early  menopause.   Unlike 
most  women  today  who  spend  much  of 
their  reproductive  years  menstruating, 
hunter /gatherer  women  spend  most  of 
their  time  nursing.   Lancaster  encour- 
ages us  to  return  to  the  hunter/;gatherer 
model  as  one  way  to  control  population 
expansion  that  is  especially  plaguing 
Third  World  countries. 

For  other  scholars  the  past  does 
not  illuminate  the  future.   Mark  Cohen, 
an  archeologist  and  commentator,  co- 
gently argues  that  crowding  stresses 
humans  because  they  lose  control  of 
their  actions  and  privacy  and  are  over- 
whelmed by  too  many  interactions  and 
too  many  decisions.   Humans  have  de- 
vised ways  to  handle  these  stresses 
which  the  hunting  and  gathering  way  of 
life  did  not  have  to  deal  with  at  all. 
Cohen  asserts  this  lack  of  crowding 
explains  the  lack  of  sturdy  shelters, 
clothing,  and  other  formal  ways  to 
divide  and  schedule  interactions 
among  hunter/gatherers.   For  James 
Neel,  a  geneticist,  the  present  genetic 
problems  are  not  ones  that  our  ances- 
tors struggled  with.   From  studying 
the  Yanomamo  and  other  groups,  Neel 
argues  that  beneficial  genetic  diver- 
sity has  decreased  due  to  the  decima- 
tion of  "primitive"  groups  and  that 
disadvantageous  diversity  has  increas- 
ed due  to  improved  medical  care  for 
individuals  with  birth  defects  and  to 
increased  mutation  rates  from  nuclear 
warfare. 

Disavowing  Neel's  gloomy  view, 
Cavalli-Sforza,  as  a  "geneticist  of 
culture"  champions  the  supremacy  of 
cultural  adaptation  over  biological. 
He  points  out  that  the  recent  studies 
in  the  U.S.  (1974),  U.K.  (1976),  and 
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France  (1982)  indicate  that  poor  children 
adopted  in  families  of  high  socio-economic 
standing  show  practically  no  intelligence 
difference  from  children  born  and  raised 
in  higher  classes.   Recent  twin  studies 
in  1981  and  1982  have  revised  the  estimate 
of  genetic  heritability  of  I.Q.  from  70% 
to  80%  down  to  30%.   Cavalli-Sforza  states 
we  exaggerate  our  problems.   Both  advances 
and  problems  are  increasing  he  argues  but 
cultural  evolution  is  rapid  and  more  solu- 
tions exist  today  than  ever  before. 

Echoing  the  idea  that  cultural  adapta- 
tion is  quicker  and  more  flexible  than 
biological  adaptation,  Ortner  rejects 
cultural  laissez  faire  and  thinks  cultural 
innovation  is  "crucial  to  the  future  of 
human  society".   So  whatever  encourages 
responsible  and  informed  individual  creati- 
vity may  help  solve  future  problems. 


Although  the  general  educated 
lay  audience  will  not  find  How  Humans 
Adapt  easy  to  digest  given  the  length 
(560  pages)  and  the  scholarly  language 
used  in  many  articles,  the  book  is 
useful  for  persuading  us  that  modern 
culture  cannot  sustain  the  reproduc- 
tive behavioral  patterns  that  were 
suited  to  the  first  agricultural 
societies.   The  book  encourages  us  to 
break  out  of  our  often  tunnel  vision 
by  revealing  many  interdisciplinary 
insights.   The  dialogue  of  scholars 
suggests  that  we  are  biocultural  beings 
for  whom,  as  Kenneth  Boulding  argues, 
catastrophes  are  part  of  human  adapta- 
tion and  peace  may  be  more  probable 
than  destruction  —  because  it  is  a 
better  idea.   Who  can  argue  with  that? 

JoAnne  Lanouette 


What  can  be  done  about  the  desperate 
shortages  of  food  and  energy  today  exacer- 
bated by  rising  births  in  many  less  devel- 
oped countries?  Edward  S.  Ayensu,  a  biolo- 
gist, encourages  use  of  all  edible  foods, 
low  technology  with  the  exception  of 
inexpensive  imported  computer  technology, 
and  avoidance  of  heavy  dependence  on  steel 
production.   Nevin  Scrimshaw,  a  nutrition- 
ist, focuses  on  increasing  the  variety  of 
foods  and  reducing  our  dependence  on  animal 
proteins.   If  people  do  not  have  enough 
nutritionally  well-balanced  food  to  eat, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  pro- 
ductive work  and  will  be  more  susceptible 
to  disease.   A  former  physician  in  India, 
George  Carstairs,  warns  that  high  technology 
is  not  the  answer,  either,  in  medical  care 
in  developing  countries. 

For  the  future  the  essayists  argue 
the  moral  necessity  of  curbing  individual- 
ism, while  paying  more  attention  to  the 
community.   Global  cooperation  and  sharing 
are  needed,  values  interestingly  integral 
to  the  lives  of  hunters  and  gatherers. 
More  effective  family  planning  is  necessary 
of  course,  and  education  needs  to  foster 
individual  creativity.   The  city  will  be 
home  for  more  and  more  people  and, according 
to  Asa  Briggs,  our  stereotype  of  the  city 
as  a  hostile  environment  is  false. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS  &  TEACHERS  MEET 

Pre-college  anthropology  is  in 
better  health  than  imagined  if 
recent  meetings  are  an  accurate 
thermometer.   Over  a  dozen  anthro- 
pologists and  teachers  from  Tan- 
zania to  Canada  shared  ideas  on 
how  to  promote  and  use  anthropol- 
ogy in  schools  at  the  11th  Intl. 
Congress  of  Anthropology  and  Eth- 
nological Sciences  in  Quebec  City, 
August  1983.   All  agreed  anthro- 
pological materials  are  very  ef- 
fective in  teaching  scientific 
methods  of  thought .   The  Dept . 
of  Anth.  at  St.  Mary's  Univ.  in 
Halifax,  Canada  boosts  pre-colle- 
giate  anthropology  with  historic 
archeology  projects,  the  Teaching 
Anthropology  Newsletter,  and 
changes  in  teacher  certification 
requirements. 

Did  you  know  that  at  the  Nov.' 83 
AAA  Annual  Meetings,  3  separate 
sections  were  held  on  pre-college 
anthropology? 
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(continued  from  p. 2) 

So  the  individuals  who  hold  political 
office  are  not  supposed  to  wield  politi- 
cal power;  they  simply  proclaim  and 
carry  out  the  collective  will.   The 
Alcalde  (mayor),  in  particular,  with  his 
staff  of  office,  is  validator  and  by  his 
presence  makes  the  Ayllu's  decisions 
official. 

But  what  is_  the  Ayllu?  Is  it  the 
group  of  men  and  few  silent  women  who 
meet  at  intervals  to  argue  and  vote? 
Initially  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  for 
watching  the  Assembly  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  decision-making  is  vested  in 
a  group  of  young  and  middle-aged  males, 
with  females  and  old  men  excluded  from 
the  political  process.   But  this  is  a 
mistaken  impression,  similar  to  that 
created  by  a  play,  which  fixes  our  atten- 
tion on  the  actors  on  the  stage  and  makes 
us  forget  that  the  observable  action  is 
produced  and  directed  from  behind  the 
scenes.   In  Sonqo ,  while  vigorous  men 
play  out  the  public  drama  of  political 
life,  the  women  and  old  men  are  the  in- 
visible production  crew.   While  we  focus 
our  attention  on  the  public  stage  we 
miss  half  the  action,  and  inevitably 
must  fail  to  understand  how  community 
politics  function. 

Although  during  my  fieldwork  I  lived 
in  the  President's  house  and  attended 
the  Assemblies,  I  usually  had  the  feel- 
ing that  the  way  things  were  "really" 
getting  done  was  eluding  me.   I  wondered 
whether  there  was  a  "council  of  elders", 
but  eventually  I  realized  that  no  such 
council  exists.   Decision-making  goes 
on  through  seemingly  casual  visiting, 
as  influential  men  and  women  (the 
qhapag  and  the  wira)  call  en  each  other 
in  the  evening  or  before  breakfast,  to 
chat  and  chew  coca,  or  as  they  talk 
soberly  during  communal  work  parties 
while  younger  men  work  noisily  at  the 
heavy  tasks. 

In  this  elusive  process  of  sub 
rosa  decision-making,  the  opinions  of 
the  substantial  women  (wira  warmi)  carry 


a  great  deal  of  weight.   In  Assemblies, 
the  Mamakuna  (mothers,  mature  women) 
and  Kuraq  Taytakuna  (Elder  Fathers) 
are  a  significant t   albeit  invisible, 
presence.   The  men  in  the  Assembly 
do  not  represent  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals, but  represent  their  house- 
holds, including  their  wives  and  aged 
parents,  and  are  accountable  to  them. 
This  makes  the  decision-making  process 
difficult  to  understand  for  the  govern- 
ment agent ,  school  teacher  or  anthro- 
pologist who  watches  only  the  public 
drama . 

The  Power  of  Women 

But  what  about  situations  in 
which  women  have  to  enter  the  public 
arena  to  achieve  a  goal  that  cannot 
be  achieved  otherwise?   Clearly  a 
woman  without  a  husband  for  a  mouth- 
piece, or  who  is  seriously  at  odds 
with  her  husband,  is  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage.  The  most  unpleasant  inci- 
dents I  witnessed  in  Sonqo  were  those 
in  which  women  tried  to  address  the 
Assembly  as  individuals,  inevitably 
without  success.   In  one  case,  a 
woman  who  had  married  into  Sonqo  but 
returned  to  her  natal  community  after 
her  husband's  death,  showed  up  in  the 
Assembly  to  demand  her  widow's  rights 
of  seed  potatoes  and  labor.   She  was 
rejected  without  hesitation,  and  her 
gift  of  trago  (cane  alcohol)  was  re- 
turned unopened  by  the  President. 

Having  failed  to  press  her  case 
as  a  single  woman  in  a  male  forum,  the 
Widow  changed  her  tactics.   She  did 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  from 
other  women  who  had  married  into  Sonqo. 
At  the  next  communal  work  party  these 
women  appeared  among  the  kinswomen  of 
the  hosting  officials,  bringing  food 
and  chicha  (corn  beer)  for  the  labor- 
ing menfolk.   After  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, the  gathering  divided  into  the 
usual  male  and  female  groupings,  who 
sat  around  chatting  and  chewing  coca. 

(continued) 
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At  this  point  the  Widow  appeared  again, 
and  was  loudly  welcomed  by  the  women  who 
sympathized  with  her.   Sonquen'os  consider 
it  impossibly  rude  to  turn  away  a  guest 
who  has  been  invited  by  even  one  member 
of  a  party,  so  —  while  most  of  the  men 
and  many  of  the  women  were  quietly  dis- 
pleased —  the  Widow  settled  down  and 
was  offered  coca  and  chicha .   After  a 
few  minutes  she  presented  the  President 
with  two  bottles  of  trago.   To  my  sur- 
prise he  accepted  them,  and  had  them 
served  to  the  gathering.   The  husband  of 
another  woman,  who  had  also  married-in, 
rose  to  argue  the  Widow's  case.   Even 
before  he  began  it  was  clear  that  she 
had  already  won,  and  the  ensuing  debate 
centered  not  on  whether  she  would  be 
helped,  but  on  how  much  she  would  be 
helped. 

Later  I  asked  the  President  why  he 
accepted  the  trago ,  when  it  committed 
the  Ayllu  to  an  unwelcome  contract  it 
had  previously  refused. 

"The  Mamakuna  (mothers,  mature  women) 
accepted  her,"  he  answered,  "so  we  had  to 
accept  her  too." 

The  Widow  achieved  her  goal  by  con- 
fronting the  men  —  not  on  their  own 
terms  —  but  on  a  woman's  terms.   She 
recruited  a  collective  base  of  female 
support  at  a  gathering  properly  attended 
by  both  sexes.   This  group  of  women 
cleverly  maneuvered  the  men  into  risking 
a  serious  breech  of  etiquette.   Finally, 
they  exploited  a  male  representative. 
This  collective  female  support  with  a 
male  mouthpiece  won  the  day  before  a  word 
was  spoken . 

In  another  incident   a  woman  proved 
able  to  enforce  the  Ayllu 's  will  when  the 
men  were  unsuccessful.   In  1975  the  Al- 
calde-elect announced  that  he  would  not 
accept  his  office.   In  spite  of  his  public 
election  and  unremitting  pressure  from  his 
elders  and  peers,  he  stubbornly  held  out 
into  December,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
inauguration.   Backed  by  a  group  of  women , 
his  mother  coerced  him  into  serving,  ex- 
ploiting a  religious  feast  day,  another 
occasion  on  which  both  men  and  women 


gather  to  eat  and  drink  together.   Seat- 
ed next  to  a  big  jar  of  chicha,  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  women,  she  began  to 
scream  at  her  son,  "What  are  you?   Are 
you  a  Quechua  person?",  continuing  with 
a  long  stream  of  condemnation.   Although 
most  of  the  men  agreed  with  her,  they 
begged  her  to  be  quiet  in  a  subdued  chorus. 
Eventually  she  subsided,  and  the  feast 
continued.   The  next  day  the  word  was  out 
that  the  Alcalde-elect  had  agreed  to  ac- 
cept his  office. 

To  summarize,  female  power  is  exert- 
ed collectively,  and  consists  essentially 
in  the  power  of  veto  and  commentary. 
Those  who  have  spent  time  in  Quechua  house- 
holds will  find  this  familiar  —  recalling 
how  as  a  man  of  the  house  prepares  his 
family's  offering  to  Pachamama  and  Apus, 
his  wife  sits  at  his  side  selecting  the 
ingredients  and  correcting  his  invocations, 
how  as  a  man  tells  traditional  stories, 
his  wife  coaches  him  and  he  accepts  her  cor- 
rections.  The  political  sphere  is  not 
essentially  different,  except  that  in  the 
Assemblies  the  Mamakuna  are  not  physically 
at  their  husbands'  side  —  but  their  invi 
sible  presence  weighs  heavily  nonetheless. 
When,  in  extreme  cases,  women  as  a  group 
decide  to  "go  public,"  they  cause  a  kind 
of  social  earthquake  —  an  upheaval  of 
the  private  substream  of  public  life. 

This  way  of  operating  does  not  sit 
well  with  a  modern  professional  woman, 
eager  to  meet  men  on  her  own  terms  in 
a  public  forum.   But  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  it ;  that  this  is  not  a  simple 
matter  of  female  subordination  but  some- 
thing much  more  subtle  and  complex;  and 
that  the  powers  as  well  as  the  limitations 
of  Sonqo  women  are  inherent  in  the  total 
socio-cultural  system  —  a  system  whose 
resilience  and  strength  resides  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  invisible,  elusive  —  and 
potentially  violent  —  character  of 
female  power. 

Catherine  J.  Allen 
Assistant  Professor 
George  Washington 
University 
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Erich  von  Daniken  has  nothing  on 
high  school  students  in  an  introductory 
course  in  archeology:   When  confronted 
for  the  first  time  with  such  mundane 
Indian  artifacts  as  potsherds,  waste 
flakes  from  tool-making,  deer  bones, 
and  a  few  broken  tools,  their  imagina- 
tions run  wild.   Throw  in  a  few  human 
bones  and  their  fantasies  become  fever- 
ish.  Add  an  earthen  mound  to  this  mix 
and  their  explanations  become  extra- 
terrestrial! 

Perhaps  I  exaggerate,  but  not  very 
much.   Archeology  for  most  high  school 
students  has  never  been  conceived  of  as 
a  science.   Instead  it  is  viewed  as  a 
romantic  search  for,  and  the  discovery 
of,  antiquities  such  as  King  Philip's 
tomb,  Agamemnon's  golden  mask,  or  the 
treasures  of  the  Pharoahs. 
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When  archeology  begins  to  be  under- 
stood  as  a  science,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
to  students  how  to  proceed.   After  all, 
the  kinds  of  science  most  teenagers  have 
been  exposed  to  are  earth  science s  biolorgy., 
or  chemistry.   These  subjects  tend  to  be 
long  on  description  and  on  the  type  of 
laboratory  experimentation  that  seems  to 
have  little  relevance  to  trash  pits,  human 
burials,  and  pottery  sherds.   The  appli- 
cation of  the  scientific  method  to  the 
material  remains  of  past  cultures  has  to 
be  taught  to  high  school  students.   In 
this  way  enthusiastic  imaginations  are 
subjected  to  the  rigorous  demands  of 
scientific  inquiry.   This  is  a  process 
that  takes  time  but  can  be  richly  reward- 
ing to  both  student  and  teacher. 

(continued  on  p. 2) 
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I  teach  in  a  large,  upper- middle- 
class,  public  high  school  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Washington,  D.C.   Most  of  my 
students  are  11th  and  12th  graders  who 
have  elected  to  take  an  18-week  course, 
half  of  it  physical  anthropology  and 
half  of  it  archeology.   Invitation  to 
Archaeology,  by  James  Deetz ,  is  the  text 
for  the  archeology  half,  but  the  course 
is  basically  built  around  the  use  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  the  analysis  of 
archeological  data.   Since  it  is  not 
possible  to  involve  all  90  students  in 
a  dig  nor  to  arrange  a  schedule  that 
would  permit  it,  laboratory  experiences 
are  provided  for  all  students. 

Inference-Making  and  Testing 

Nineteen  years  ago  I  participated 
in  the  excavation  of  the  Crable  site, 
a  prehistoric  Indian  village  site  in 
Illinois,  part  of  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
high  school  teachers.   The  archeologist 
in  charge  allowed  the  teacher  partici- 
pants to  take  some  samples  of  the  numer- 
ous materials  found  in  the  plow  zone  to 
use  for  instructional  purposes.   Using 
these,  as  well  as  slides  and  drawings, 
my  students  are  presented  with  a  variety 
of  data  about  the  site  and  what  was  found 

During  the  several  weeks  of  time 
spent  in  the  study  of  these  materials, 
the  students  are  expected  to  develop 
and  test  inferences,  using  the  data 
given,  both  in  artifacts  and  other 
materials.   Inference-making  and  testing 
is  done  at  three  distinct  levels  of 
analysis  and  synthesis,  each  more  com- 
plex than  the  preceding  one.   The  first 


level  consists  of  analyzing  each  discrete 
item  or  bit  of  data  and  determining  its 
function,  if  any.   The  second  level  of 
analysis  consists  of  analyzing  and  explain- 
ing various  features  (such  as  trash  pits) . 
The  third  level  of  analysis  as  well  as 
synthesis  is  at  the  cultural  level  (such 
as  explaining  subsistence  patterns) .   Let 
me  describe  each  step  of  this  process. 

A  Sherd  is  Not  a_  Stone 

At  the  first  level  of  inference-making 
and  testing,  students  are  presented  with 
a  variety  of  data.   Slides'  show  the  site, 
the  surrounding  environment,  and  the  ex- 
cavations undertaken.   Maps,  drawings, 
and  diagrams  of  the  site  are  placed  on  the 
board  and  students  are  given  a  chance  to 
take  notes  and  ask  questions.   Then  about 
two  dozen  sample  artifacts  and  other  items 
are  distributed  for  examination  and  study. 
In  presenting  all  of  this  data,  I  am  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  inferences  or  draw 
any  conclusions. 

Students  work  in  small  groups  at 
tables  and  are  encouraged  to  work  together 
in  making  and  testing  inferences.   They 
are  instructed  to  go  through  a  three-step 
procedure  with  each  item.   First,  what  are 
its  characteristics?   Second,  what  is  it? 
Third,  what  was  its  function?   Each  item 
should  be  described  in  writing,  giving 
shape,  size,  color,  texture,  material, 
and  any  other  pertinent  features.   Each 
item  should  be  sketched.   This  takes  most 
students  at  least  a  week  to  complete,  and 
for  some  even  longer.   They  have  countless 
questions  and  continuously  leap  over  the 
first  two  steps  to  the  item's  function. 
I  move  around  the  classroom,  answering 
questions  mainly  by  countering  with  some 
of  my  own,  such  as  "What  do  you  observe 
about  the  texture  of  that  piece  of  rock?" 
"What  are  the  grooves?"   "What  is  the 
evidence  for  your  inference?" 

At  first,  frustration!   Many  students 
can't  even  distinguish  a  piece  of  cord- 
marked,  shell -tempered  pottery!   "I  guess 
it's  a  piece  of  stone,"  one  student  con- 
cludes after  a  cursory  examination.   He 
needs  much  help  with  observation.   "Have 
you  looked  at  it  in  cross-section?" 


(continued) 
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"What  is  its  shape?"  "Is  it  flat?" 
"Why  not?"   "What  are  the  white  specks?" 
Students  are  encouraged  to  ask  these 
questions  of  one  another. 

The  cord  markings  on  sherds  require 
the  closest  observation.   How  were 
they  made?   Only  after  looking  at  a 
short,  single  section  of  one  cord  mark, 
and  only  after  drawing  it,  do  students 
finally  see  the  twisted  fiber  imprint 
and  begin  to  comprehend  how  the  pot 
was  made. 

The  Case  of  the  Trash  Pits 

After  completing  this  first  step 
the  analysis  of  archeological  features 
begins.   At  this  level  students  must 
combine  the  discrete  bits  of  evidence 
acquired  at  the  first  level  into  larger 
complexes.   Students  are  provided  with 
questions  to  direct  their  attention: 
"What  were  the  excavated  holes  in  which 
were  found  wood  ashes,  charcoal,  animal 
and  fish  bones,  sherds,  lithic  materials, 
etc.?"   "How  do  you  account  for  the 
human  leg  bones?"   "Was  the  mound  natural 
or  man-made?"   "What  was  its  function?" 
Here  is  where  fantasy  and  imagination 
run  riot.   However,  students  are  given 
the  following  guide  for  testing  their 
inferences  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  world  of  reality. 

The  excavated  pits  are  analyzed 
first  by  the  whole  class.   Every  imagin- 
able inference  concerning  their  function 
is  recorded  on  the  board .   Then  each  one 
is  tested  by  the  known  data.   Each  bit  of 
data  supporting  the  inference  is  given 
a  plus  mark,  while  each  bit  of  data 
that  fails  to  support  it  or  that  re~ 
futes  the  inference  is  given  a  minus 
mark.   After  all  of  the  pertinent  sup- 
porting or  refuting  evidence  has  been 
weighed  in  this  fashion,  that  particular 
inference  having  the  most  pluses  and 
fewest  minuses  is  given  the  highest 
probability  of  being  correct.   Invar- 
iably, in  the  case  described,  students 
conclude  that  the  excavated  holes  were 
trash  pits.   Then  students  are  directed 


to  make  and  test  inferences  in  similar 
fashion  with  respect  to  other  features. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to 
spatial,  temporal  and  formal  aspects. 
The  spatial  aspect  is  stressed  with 
regard  to  the  trash  pits.   How  is  it 
that  all  of  these  diverse  items  are  found 
jumbled  up  together?   The  human  leg 
bones  found  adjoining  a  trash  pit  are 
a  mystery  that  intrigues  everyone  until 
the  drawing  of  this  find  is  reexamined 
and  both  spatial  and  temporal  possibili- 
ties are  considered.  Most  students  conclude 
that  an  earlier  burial  was  disturbed  by 
later  diggers  of  a  trash  pit,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  skeleton  disposed  of, 
leaving  the  lower  leg  bones  undisturbed. 
And  so  another  week  is  spent  on  this 
step  of  inference- making  and  testing. 

"By  George,  I've  Got  It!" 

The  third  and  most  sophisticated 
part  of  the  process  is  at  the  cultural 
level.   Students  are  given  questions 
such  as5 "What  were  the  subsistence  pat- 
terns of  these  people?"   "How  large  was 
the  village?"  "What  was  the  religion 
and  ritual  of  these  people?"  Answers  to 
these  questions  form  the  basis  for  a 
"site  report"   describing,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  culture  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  Crable  site.   At  this  level 
students  must  combine  data  and  inferences 
from  both  of  the  previous  levels,  an 
intellectual  task  in -synthesis . 

By  this  time,  most  students  have 
become  much  more  sophisticated  in  the  use 
of  this  method  of  making  and  testing 
inferences  and  are  able  to  assemble  a 
wide  variety  of  data  and  to  test  their 
broad  inferences.   One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent comments  made  by  students  after 
completing  their  site  report  is,  "When 
we  started  this  study  I  couldn't  imagine 
how  you  could  tell  anything  about  religion 
or  social  organization  from  just  a  few 
artifacts  and  slides.   It's  amazing  how 
everything  sort  of  fits  together!" 

One  semester  the  students  retrieved 
a  large  collection  of  artifacts  from  a 
dredging  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

(continued  on  p. 6) 
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>If  you  cannot  make  it  to  New  York 
before  September  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History's  exhibit, 
"Ancestors — Four  Million  Years  of 
Humanity,"  excellent  photographs  of 
many  of  the  original  hominid  finds 
are  shown  in  "Bones  of  Our  Ancestors" 
by  Boyce  Rensberger  and  Margo  Crab- 
tree  in  the  April  issue  of  Science  84. 

►The  latest  synthesis  for  understand- 
ing hominid  evolution  is  in  David 
Pilbeam's  "The  Descent  of  Hominoids 
and  Hominids"  (Scientific  American 
March  1984). 

>Geza  Teleki  created  an  excellent  film- 
strip  and  script,  "Chimpanzee  Society 
and  Behavior"  (Set  #437).   He  also 
produced  the  filmstrip  "Ecology  of 
the  Gombe  National  Park"  (Set  #119) . 
To  order  either  filmstrip  contact: 
Educational  Images  Ltd.,  Order  Dept., 
Attn:  Linda  Bush,  P.O.  Box  267, 
Lyons  Falls,  NY  13368,  (315)  348-8211; 
($34.95  each). 

►Colin  Turnbull  presents  an  up-to-date 
account  of  "the  forest  people"  in 
The  Mbuti  Pygmies :  Change  and  Adapta- 
tion, 1983  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston) 


•  The  Mammoth  Trumpet ,  a  new  semi- 
annual newspaper,  reports  on  recent 
discoveries  and  current  research 
techniques  concerning  the  peopling 
of  the  Americas  before  10,000  years 
ago,  and  human  origins  in  general. 
The  first  issue,  Winter  1984,  in- 
cludes articles  on  life  in  Ice  Age 
Chile,  early  man  in  Patagonia,  and 
cut  marks  on  bones  suggesting  human 
presence  in  the  Old  Crow  Basin  in 
Canada's  Yukon  Territory.  To  sub- 
scribe, contact  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Early  Man,  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono ,  Orono,  ME  04469. 

♦Teaching  Anthropology  Newsletter 
from  Nova  Scotia  focuses  on  resources 
for  teaching  precollege  anthropology 
and  new  programs.   To  subscribe, 
write  to  Dr.  Paul  A.  Erickson, 
Editor,  Dept.  of  Anthropology,  Saint 
Mary's  Univ.,  Halifax,  NS  B3H  3C3. 

•Richard  Lee's  latest  book  on  the 
San  is  The  Do be  !Kung,  1984  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston) . 

•"New  Ways  to  View  the  Zoo  for  High 
School  Students  and  Teachers"  is  a 
two-day  workshop,  July  24-25,  offered 
by  the  National  Zoo.   Teachers  will 
develop  new  observation  materials 
for  high  school  students.   For  more 
information  call  (202)  673-4724. 


MRS.  PLES&TAUNG  VISIT  NEW  YORK 

One  morning  in  early  April,  a 
darkened  limousine  and  police  escort 
waited  at  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport 
to  take  an  important  group  of  first- 
class  passengers  into  the  city,  a  group 
which  included  the  world's  most  famous 
six-year-old.  Despite  their  19-hour 
flight,  the  passengers  were  in  remark- 
ably good  shape.   The  only  victim  of 
jet-lag  was  the  man  responsible  for 
their  safe-conduct  from  Johannesburg, 
Phillip  Tobias  of  the  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand.   Tobias  was  at  the  same 
time  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  group,  as  the  others  were  all 
fossils,  human  ancestors  who  had  died 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  years  ago 
in  the  youth  or  prime  of  their  lives. 
Carefully  packed  in  a  specially  con- 
structed case,  the  "Taung  baby"  and 
others  were  destined  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  their  first 
and  perhaps  last  visit  to  the  New  World, 
to  take  part  in  a  major  exhibition: 
"Ancestors:  Four  Million  Years  of 
Humanity. " 

Once  at  the  museum,  the  fossils 
joined  their  counterparts  from  all  over 
the  world  in  a  series  of  study  sessions 
where  scholars  and  students  were  able 
to  compare  them  directly,  often  for  the 
first  time.   Here  "Mrs.  Pies.",  the  first 
adult  member  of  the  genus  Australopithecus 
to  come  to  light,  met  her  descendants 
of  many  generations  (about  13x10^) .   One 
such  descendant,  the  original  Neanderthal, 
had  spent  almost  90  years  in  a  German 
museum  before  Mrs.  Pies  was  released  from 
her  rocky  matrix  in  South  Africa.    And 
early  members  of  our  own  species,  Homo 
sapiens ,  from  Europe,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Africa  reposed  on  a  common  table  for 
the  inspection  of  the  scientists.   Those 
few  who  could  not  attend  in  person  were 
represented  by  excellent  casts. 


like  Berhane  Asfaw  of  Ethiopia.   Wu 

Jukang,  of  the  Institute  of  Vertebrate 

Palaeontology  and  Paleoanthropology  in 

Beijing,  who  is  responsible  for  ongoing 

work  in  China  at  sites  like  Zhoukoudian 

(Chou  Kou  Tien) ,   and  Mary  Leakey,  who 

carries  on  her  work  at  Olduvai  Gorge 

in  Tanzania 5  were  present.   Also  included 

were  Henri  and  Marie-Antoinette  de 

Lumley,  excavators  of  the  earliest  French 

members  of  our  genus  at  the  site  of 

Arago  in  the  Pyrenees,  Donald  Johanson 

and  Tim  White,  Glyn  Isaac,  David  Pilbeam, 

Elwyn  Simons,  and  about  one  hundred 

others  around  the  world.    .     .    1N 

(continued) 


The  scientists  attracted  almost  as 
much  attention  as  the  fossils.   Their 
age  range  was  more  restricted  but  still 
impressive,  from  Raymond  Dart,  92,  who 
described  the  first  australopithecine 
fossil  in  1925,  to  young  scientists  in 
their  twenties  from  all  over  the  world, 


The  scientific  debate  continued 
formally  and  informally  for  eight  days . 
New  fossils  of  a  distant  ancestor  from 
Kenya  and  of  a  more  recent  ancestor  from 
India  were  presented  for  the  first  time. 
The  discovery  of  the  earliest  "digging 
sticks",  polished  bones  about  1.5  mil- 
lion years  old  from  Swartkrans  in  South 
Africa,  suggested  that  exploitation  of 
deeply  buried  large  roots  and  bulbs  may 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
early  hominid  diet,  facilitating  their 
use  of  open-country  environments.   The 
relationship  between  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Pies 
was  hotly  debated,  as  was  the  relation- 
ship between  humans  and  the  great  apes . 
Cut  marks  made  by  stone  tools  were 
pointed  out  on  a  cast  of  the  recently 
discovered  Bodo  skull  from  Ethiopia, 
implying  that  this  ancient  pioneer  of 
Homo  sapiens  was  scalped  before  becoming 
a  fossil.   The  fate  of  the  western 
European  Neanderthals  and  their  genetic 
contribution  to  modern  Europeans  was 
also  reviewed  in  the  light  of  recent 
finds  of  Neanderthals  in  France  and 
Yugoslavia  in  the  "Upper  Palaeolithic" 
levels. 

But  the  stars  of  the  show  remain 
the  original  fossils.   They  will  be  on 
exhibit  until  September  9  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History , 
before  disbanding  to  return  to  their 
respective  home  institutions.   Their 
pearly  teeth,  so  like  our  own  and  yet 
so  different,  and  their  delicate  colors 
absorbed  from  the  earth  in  which  they 
have  lain  for  millenia  rivet  our  atten- 
tion, and  their  vacant  eye  sockets  dare 
us  to  explore  the  enigma  of  our  past. 
Far  from  the  ancient  African  savanna 
or  the  caves  of  the  last  ice  age,  our 
ancestors  await  our  scrutiny  in  New 
York. 

Alison  S.  Brooks 
(Ancestors Symposium, 
April  1984) 
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Canal  in  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C., 
We  also  use  these  for  inference- 
making  and  testing  with  historical 
materials  of  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.   The  predominance  of 
whiskey  bottles  over  milk  bottles  leads 
to  some  interesting  speculation  about 
what  life  was  like  along  the  canal. 
These  artifacts  provide  opportunities 
for  preparing  typologies. 

Finally,  a  part  of  the  semester 
exam  given  to  students  contains  a  sketch 
of  a  30-foot  profile  of  the  Koster 
site  in  Illinois,  much  simplified  and 
supplemented,  with  instructions  to 
students  to  describe  the  culture  at 
each  of  nine  living  levels,  extending 
back  to  the  Paleolndian  period.  This  exam 
is  designed  to  evaluate  the  skills  stu- 
dents have  learned  in  inference-making 
and  testing,  as  well  as  their  familiarity 
with  the  prehistory  of  eastern  North 
America,  the  second  important  segment 
of  the  nine- week  course. 

There  are  not  too  many  high  school 
archeology  courses  in  the  U.S.,  but 
those  that  exist  can  provide  students 
with  excellent  opportunities  to  use 
scientific  inquiry  as  a  bridge  between 
humanistic  studies  and  science.   It 
should  not  be  hard  for  other  teachers 
to  find  similar  archeological  resources 
that  can  give  their  students  the  thrill 
of  discovery.   When  students  are  success- 
ful in  using  these  resources  to  develop 
and  test  inferences,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  archeologists,  both  students 
and  teacher  derive  great  satisfaction 
as  well. 

Richard  P.  Abell 
Walt  Whitman  High  School 
Montgomery  County  Public 
Schools 

(Paper  delivered  at  the  11th  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Anthropology  and 
Ethnological  Sciences,  August  1983.) 


RETURN  TO  INDIA 

(Editors'  Note:   Thirty  years  ago  a 
young  graduate  student  in  anthropology 
went  to  a  small  south  Indian  village  for 
14  months  for  doctoral  research.   Twenty 
years  later  she  returned  with  her  eldest 
son  for  two  weeks,  and  this  past  February 
she  returned  again  for  a  two-month  stay. 
In  the  years  since  her  first  visit,  Louise 
Harper  raised  three  sons,  taught  anthro- 
pology courses  to  scores  of  pre-college 
students,  and  participated  in  the  G.W.U./ 
S.I.  Anthropology  for  Teachers  Program. 
In  March  Louise  sent  us  the  following 
"Report  from  the  Field"  to  share  with 
Anthro -Notes  readers.) 

The  Village 

The  village  is  nestled  between  for- 
ested rolling  hills  that  still  contain 
peacocks  and  wild  boars — but  all  the 
tigers  have  gone.   It  is  as  beautiful 
a  setting  today  as  the  first  day  I  came 
here.   The  earth  is  red,  and  the  areca 
nut  (betel  nut)  and  coconut  palms  are  a 
lovely  soft  green.   Flowers  bloom  pro- 
fusely, and  magenta  and  orange  bougain- 
villa  cascade  over  the  front  door  of  the 
house  of  the  family  with  whom  I  am  living. 


and  back  compounds,  to  the  two-room 
thatched  huts  of  the  lower  castes,  one 
room  for  the  family  and  one  room  for  the 
goats.   All  Brahmans  own  cows  and  water 
buffalo  for  the  milk  they  supply, and  the 
Shudras  may  also  have  water  buffalo  and 
oxen  to  work  in  the  fields.  Only  the 
lower  castes  own  goats,  a  source  of  meat 
for  them. 

This  short  report  focuses  on  the 
changes  that  I  see  for  the  30  Brahman 
households  since  my  first  stay  here, 
for  it  is  with  this  caste  that  most  of 
my  limited  time  is  being  spent.   What  I 
say  might  or  might  not  be  applicable  to 
the  other  castes.   Today,  as  before, 
behavior,  customs,  and  beliefs  are  often 
so  totally  different  for  each  caste  that 
I  have  come  to  believe  there  should  be 
one  fieldworker  for  each  caste. 

New  Things 

Thirty  years  ago  this  village  was 
a  remote,  isolated,  and  conservative 
society.   Brides  were  given  to  villages 
within  approximately  a  15  mile  radius. 
Today  the  village  is  connected  to  the 


The  village  is  seven  miles  from  a 
major  town  where  the  one-way  narrow  gauge 
railway  stops,  connecting  this  mountain 
area  with  the  large  city  of  Bangalore. 
The  Hindu  population  has  almost  doubled 
to  775  people  and  there  are  seven  castes 
living  here  in  quite  separate  hamlets. 
To  simplify,  I  will  describe  these  castes 
as  the  Brahmans,  the  dominant  caste,  who 
own  all  the  areca  nut  land;  the  Shudras 
who  farm  the  paddy  or  make  the  clay  pots; 
and  the  Untouchables,  once  indentured 
servants,  who  are  now  hired  on  a  daily 
wage  of  Rs.  5  (50  cents)  for  a  man  and 
Rs.  3  for  a  woman. 

Physically  the  village  has  not 
changed  very  much.   A  family  or  two  have 
moved  out,  and  one  has  moved  in.   As 
large  joint  families  partitioned,  three 
new  houses  have  been  built.   The  houses 
range  from  the  Brahman  palatial  two  story, 
tile-roofed  houses  built  around  front 
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outside  world. 

Electricity  came  to  the  village 
25  years  ago,  and  both  Brahman  hamlets 
and  one  Shudra  hamlet  utilize  it. 
Wealthier  Brahmans  have  installed  pumps 
on  their  wells  so  women  no  longer  have 
to  draw  all  the  water.   Today  each  room 
has  one  light  bulb.   Families  own 
radios  and  perhaps  a  blender  in  the 
kitchen  supplementing  the  mortar  and 
pestle  in  the  back  compound.   Years 
ago  wood  stoves  were  always  on  the  floor, 
a  common  cause  of  death  among  children 
when  their  clothing  caught  fire.   Now 
a  waist-high  stove  is  a  status  symbol, 
and  the  fuel  may  be  electricity,  keror 
sene, or  charcoal . 

New  crops  are  being  grown.   Some 
grow  coffee  for  their  own  use  and  car- 
damon  as  a  commercial  crop.   A  couple 
of  houses  are  experimenting  with  cinna- 
mon, clove,  and  cocoa.   One  household 
grows  silkworms,  and  two  have  small 
industries  utilizing  electrical  power. 
One  household  is  making  and  packaging 
areca  nut  powder,  and  one  is  making 
cups  out  of  areca  nut  sheaves  with  a 
"punch"  machine. 

Plastic  has  invaded  the  village. 
Plastic  buckets  are  used  in  the  bathing 
area  and  plastic  trays  have  replaced 
the  gorgeous  brass  ones.   Lower  castes 
use  plastic  water  jugs  to  draw  water 
from  the  well.   I  wonder  what  this  will 
mean  for  the  potter  caste. 

Besides  radio  communication,  some 
families  subscribe  to  daily  newspapers. 
While  visiting  one  house  yesterday,  I 
was  completely  astounded  to  have  a 
30  year  old  man  ask  me,  "Louise-amma, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  Reagan 
administration?" 

The  transportation  system  for  the 
village  is  quite  different.  Before, 
the  only  way  to  travel  was  by  bullock 
cart  moving  three  miles  an  hour.  Now 
practically  every  Brahman  house  has  a 
bicycle,  five  have  motor  scooters  or 
motorcycles,  and  a  bus  stops  in  the 


village  four  times  a  day.   The  bus  is 
often  given  as  the  reason  why  social 
change  has  come. 

Agents  of  Change 

Although  the  bus  is  considered  the 
agent  of  change,  it  has  not  been  the 
major  force,  (it  has,  however,  changed 
one  traditional  behavior.   Since  all 
castes  ride  the  bus,  Brahmans  may  now 
come  into  contact  with  Untouchables. 
When  Brahmans  return  from  town,  they  do 
not  take  a  ritual  bath  to  cleanse  them- 
selves from  this  pollution  before  they 
touch  other  members  of  the  family. )  In 
my  opinion,  the  major  changes  affecting 
the  Brahmans  stem  from  two  simultaneous 
developments.   The  limited  amount  of 
available  land  became  insufficient  to 
support  the  growing  Brahman  population, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  public  education 
became  available.   Men  could  then  train 
in  alternative  occupations.   There  are 
now  two  school  teachers,  a  doctor,  one 
man  working  for  the  army,  and  another 
in  a  bank.   Thirty  years  ago  Brahman 
boys  and  only  a  few  girls  attended  ele- 
mentary school.   Since  then  a  high 
school  was  built  two  miles  away,  and  a 
college  was  founded  in  the  town  seven 
miles  away.   Today  girls  with  only  a 
high  school  education  are  having  diffi- 
culty finding  grooms  since  many  suitors 
are  asking  for  women  with  a  B.A.  degree. 

This  education  shift  has  changed 
marriage  patterns.   During  my  first 
field  trip, the  first  post-puberty 
marriages  were  just  being  performed,  and 
a  bride  of  15  was  considered  old.   Older 
people  can  still  remember  brides  of  six 
years  and  grooms  of  eleven.   The  appro- 
priate ages  now  seem  to  be  18  to  25 
years  for  women  and  25  to  30  years  for 
men.   Since  women  are  so  much  older  and 
educated,  they  are  given  much  more  choice 
in  deciding  on  their  future  husbands. 
Although  there  may  be  an  occasional 
"love"  marriage  (and  the  English  word 
is  used) ,  almost  all  marriages  are 
s t illj j arranged  by  a  girl's  father. 
He  searche-s  for  -  the  groom  $  but 
the  girl  can  veto  his  choice.   Women 


are  also  adding  their  own  qualifications 
and  prefer  men  who  work  in  the  city. 
This  means  that  they  will  live  in  a 
nuclear  family  without  a  mother-in-law 
in  the  house. 

In  fact,  the  nuclear  family  has 
become  more  common  in  the  village.   Of 
the  30  Brahman  households,  18  are  now 
nuclear.   Couples  are  deciding  that  two 
children  are  enough,  even  if  two  girls 
are  born,  and  after  that  the  wife  will 
have  the  "operation."  This  seems  to  be 
the  most  accepted  method  of  birth  con- 
trol, but  other  methods  are  known. 

Pollution 

Because  so  many  villagers  have  had 
contact  with  city  life,  patterns  of 
pollution  have  changed.   Girls  in  the 
city  do  not  observe  the  menstrual  taboos, 
When  girls  return  to  the  village  they 
adapt  to  the  old  rules  of  "sitting  out- 
side" the  sacred  part  of  the  house.   No 
one  should  touch  them,  they  must  not 
cook,  and  they  sleep  separately.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  all  women  may 
now  bathe  in  the  family  bathroom  rather 
than  in  the  small  pool  in  the  areca  nut 
garden. 

Patterns  of  pollution  from  saliva 
have  also  changed.   When  I  first  came 
to  this  village,  I  had  to  remove  my  own 
banana  leaves  on  which  all  meals  were 
served,  but  now  someone  in  the  family 
will  do  this.   Before, where  meals  had 
been  eaten,  all  areas  had  to  be  washed 
with  a  small  amount  of  purifying  cow- 
dung.   Now  a  damp  rag  will  suffice. 

Within  the  village  the  pattern  of 
pollution  from  Untouchables  has  not 
altered  to  a  great  degree.   Low  caste 
villagers  are  not  allowed  in  the  Brahman 
houses  nor  in  one  of  the  temples.   When 
giving  some  item  to  Untouchables,  one 
still  places  that  item  on  the  ground, 
because  earth  does  not  pass  pollution, 
and  then  they  pick  it  up.   Even  today 
while  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  the 
back  compound,  the  Untouchable  servant 
with  a  heavy  load  on  her  head  did  not 
pass  me  for  fear  we  would  touch. 


Status  of  Women 

With  the  assurance  that  comes  with 
education  and  wider  contacts,  women  are 
no  longer  shy  in  public.   Modern  couples 
will  walk  side  by  side  and  even  touch. 
Women  no  longer  eat  off  their  husbands' 
used  plates.   Brahman  women  can  now  earn 
a  small  amount  of  money  by  husking  areca 
nuts  or  sewing  blouses  on  a  sewing  machine 
for  others  to  wear.   Although  older  hus- 
bands still  choose  saris  for  their  wives, 
younger  women  go  to  town  to  select  their 
own.   Thirty  years  ago  women  remained  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  and  back  compound 
or  hid  behind  the  front  door  if  they 
wanted  to  know  what  was  happening.   Today, 
in  the  late  afternoon  one  can  now  see 
women  sitting  by  the  street  "watching 
the  world  go  by." 

Attitudes  Toward  Ohange- 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that 
such  rapid  change  within  a  single  genera- 
tion is  not  condemned.   One  does  not  hear 
the  elders  talking  about  "the  good  old 
days"  nor  criticizing  the  younger  people. 
Several  times,  in  fact,  I  have  heard  it 
said: 

"What  was  good  for  the  olden  days 
was  fine;  but  what  is  new  for  today 
is  also  fine." 

Or  as  one  older  informant  explained: 

"When  my  father  was  alive  he  went 

to  town  three  times  in  his  life. 

When  his  yonnger  brother  became  head 
of  the  household  he  went  twice 
a  year. 

I  used  to  go  once  a  week. 

My  son  may  now  go  every  day . " 


Louise  Harper 

Former  anthropology  teacher 
Washington  International 
School,  Washington,  D.C. 
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TALKING  WITH  TEACHERS 

(Editors'  Note:  Anthro .Notes  editors  peri- 
odically interview  former  participants  of 
the  George  Washington  University/Smithson- 
ian Institution  Anthropology  for  Teachers 
Program  to  discover  how  teachers  are  con- 
tinuing to  incorporate  anthropology  into 
their  curricula.   A  selection  of  responses 
follows  ) 

To  her  surprise  and  delight  Sallie 
GoUgh  is  spending  this  year  teaching  an- 
thropology in  Madrid,  Spain,  where  her 
husband  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Base.   Gough  is  teaching  anthropology  to 
18  enthusiastic  young  airmen  furthering 
their  education  after  work.   The  students 
have  conducted  mother-infant  observations, 
visited  the  National  Archeological  Museum 
where  there  is  an  early  man  exhibit  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  cave  and  paintings 
from  Altamira,  observed  primates  at  Madrid's 
"huge,  grand  zoo",  and  analyzed  aspects 
of  Spanish  culture. 

A  summer  visit  to  China  sparked  new 
teaching  projects  for  Susan  Hirtz,  still 
teaching  7th  and  8th  grades  at  Green  Acres 
School  in  Maryland.   On  her  summer  tour 
in  China,  Hirtz  visited  the  archeological 
dig,  Xian.   This  school  year  the  English 
and  social  studies  teachers  teamed  up  to 
teach  a  unit  on  China. 

Willa  Hennigan's  6th  grade  students 
at  Bailey's  Elementary  School  enthusiasti- 
cally explored  exhibits  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  through  a  new 
study  approach.   The  students  were  divided 
into  five  groups  with  six  students  and  one 
parent  to  each  group.   They  visited  five 
different  stations  in  the  museum  with  work- 
sheets designed  for  each.   "The  students 
got  so  much  more  out  of  their  visit  and 
the  parents  who  accompanied  each  group 
gave  much  positive  feedback.   The  students 
were  really  involved." 

The  spring  rite  in  Joyce  Abell's 
anthropology  classes  at  Bethesda  Chevy 
Chase  High  School  last  year  generated 
exciting  anthropological  insights  for 
students.   The  10th  through  12th  graders 


stretched  their  iTegs  and  skills  sur- 
veying a  neighborhood  considerably 
different  from  the  one  they  live  in. 
Away  from  the  affluent  suburb,  Abell's 
classes  visited  Adams  Morgan,  a  down- 
town, Washington,  D.C.  neighborhood 
economically  and  ethnically  mixed. 
Their  one  day  goals  were  to  discover: 
1)  what  groups  of  people  live  in 
Adams-Morgan,  2)  what  services  are 
provided,  and  3)  where  the  neighbor- 
hood begins  and  ends.   They  divided 
into  survey  teams  to  observe  and  inter- 
view.  The  best  informants  turned  out 
to  be  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cil representative,  the  shop  merchants, 
the  police,  and  the  street  people. 
Joyce  Abell  says  the  students  came 
back  from  the  experience  realizing 
they  can  see  far  more  than  they  thought 
and  that  different  informants  give 
very  different  views  of  the  same 
place.   Above  all,  the  students  com- 
mented on  seeing  people  from  so  many 
different  backgrounds  working  to- 
gether in  Adams -Morgan. 

A  unit  on  Native  Americans  began 
this  year  at  Quander  Road  Center  School 
in  Virginia,  thanks  to  Maxine  Clark's 
study  in  the  History  of  American  Indians 
course  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College  and  her  previous 
year  with  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity/Smithsonian Institution  Anthro- 
pology for  Teachers  Program. 

Ting  Oei  teaching  at  South  Lakes 
High  School  in  Fairfax,  Virginia  brings 
anthropology  into  World  History  and 
World  Civilizations  classes  in  a  crea- 
tive way  this  year.   Last  summer  Oei 
was  one  of  three  teachers  working  on 
the  Curriculum  Design  for  the  Gifted 
and  Talented.   He  restructured  his 
courses  around  anthropology.   Using 
four  major  themes,  the  class  explores 
each  theme  from  prehistory  to  the  pre- 
sent.  During  the  first  quarter  the 
focus  is  on  Water  and  Its  Role  in 
Shaping  Civilization.   For  the  next 
three  quarters,  the  students  study 
Law  and  Religion:  Man's  Search  for 
Stability;  Aggression:  How  Man  Does 


(continued  on  p. 15) 
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THE  PAST  BENEATH  OUR  FEET* 

The  lands  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  and  around  our 
nation's  capital  are  renowned  for  their 
scenic  beauty,  monuments,  statuary,  and 
historic  buildings.   Less  evident,  but 
equally  important,  are  the  prehistoric 
and  historic  archeological  sites  found 
throughout  the  parks  of  the  National 
Capital  Region.   More  than  11,000  years 
of  changing  lifestyles  and  different 
cultures  are  represented  by  the  archeo- 
logical remains — prehistoric  campsites, 
workshops,  stone  quarries,  and  villages; 
sites  of  17th  through  19th  century  manor 
houses,  kilns,  mills,  forges,  foundaries, 
and  fortifications;  numerous  Civil  War 
battlefield  sites;  and  the  ruins  of  a 
variety  of  19th  century  canal  structures. 
Yet  this  archeological  potpourri  is  but 
a  pallid  reflection  of  the  sites  that 
once  existed. 

In  1897  a  famous  Smithsonian  archeo- 
logist,  W.H.  Holmes,  remarked  upon  "the 
multitude  of  inhabited  sites  from  which 
our  collectors  have  filled  their  cabi- 
nets with  curious  objects  of  art  Jarti- 
f  acts^J .   The  spot  now  the  political 
center  of  the  Nation  was  thus  in  pre- 
historic times  a  chief  resort  of  the 
native  peoples  of  the  region."  Many 


remnants  of  the  archeological  record 
that  escaped  the  20th  century  destruc- 
tion of  urban  development  and  suburban 
sprawl  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metro- 
politan area  did  so  only  because  they 
happened  to  be  located  on  lands  set 
aside  for  park  purposes.   In  most  in- 
stances the  parks  were  created  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  that  archeolo- 
gical sites  even  existed.   Blind  luck, 
not  foresight,  saved  what  is  left  of 
the  area's  rich  archeological  record. 

Some  sites  that  survived  are  truly 
amazing.   For  example,  Rock  Creek  Park 
is  a  beautiful  wooded  stream  valley  that 
slices  through  the  nation's  capital. 
Nestled  in  one  of  the  park's  glades, 
only  2  1/2  miles  from  the  White  House, 
is  one  of  the  largest  prehistoric  boul- 
der quarries  known  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  Slope.   Here,  some  4,000  years 
ago,  Indians  dug  into  the  deposits  of 
quartzite  and  quartz  boulders.   From 
the  cobbles  and  boulders  the  prehistoric 
miners  flaked  the  stone  into  large 
oval-shaped  blades  that  were  later 
worked  into  projectile  points  or  knives. 

The  quarry  was  first  reported  in 
1880,  but  not  until  1889  did  W.H.  Holmes: 
the  Smithsonian  archeologist ,  begin 
systematic  investigations  of  the  site. 

(continued) 
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Holmes  carried  out  his  research  spor- 
adically during  five  years.   Then,  for 
almost  a  century,  the  site  was  left 
untouched  by  archeologists. 

Armed  with  contemporary  techniques 
and  methods  and  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  decades  since  Holmes's  work, 
archeologists  returned  to  the  quarry 
in  the  summer  of  1981.   Faculty  and 
students  from  New  York  University  and 
National  Park  Service  personnel  joined 
in  a  cooperative  venture  designed  to 
test  some  of  W.H.  Holmes's  earlier  hy- 
potheses and  to  gather  information  on 
an  unexplored  area  of  the  site.   They 
discovered  three  workshops  where  pre- 
historic stone  knappers  had  settled 
down  to  flake  the  stone  into  finer, 
oval-shaped  blades.   Analysis  of  the 
artifacts  indicates  that  a  variety  of 
tasks,  including  bone-  and  wood-working, 
were  being  performed  at  the  site  in 
addition  to  the  main  activities  of 
mining  and  stone  working. 

While  some  members  of  the  joint 
National  Park  Service/New  York  Univer- 
sity archeological  field  school  worked 
at  the  prehistoric  quarry,  others  ex- 
cavated at  the  nearby  historic  site  of 
Blagden's  mills — one  mill  for  bone 
fertilizer  and  the  other  for  wheat. 
Although  Bladgen's  mill  complex  was  the 
largest  of  seven  mills  gracing  the 
banks  of  Rock  Creek,  little  was  known 
about  it.   The  two  mills  were  operating 
before  1850,  but  historians  did  not 
know  how  much  earlier.   Blagden's  mills 
ceased  operation  in  1889  and  afterward 
fell  into  ruin.   Sometime  in  the  early 
20th  century,  construction  of  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  road  system  supposedly  obli- 
terated the  remains  of  the  two  mills. 

Knowing  that  historical  "facts" 
and  archeological  reality  are  often  at 
variance,  the  archeologists  excavated 
three  five-foot  squares  at  the  pre- 
sumed locale  of  the  historic  mills. 
They  sought  to  discover  whether  early 
20th  century  road  construction  had  in- 
deed destroyed  all  trace  of  these  mills. 
After  excavating  through  old  road  pave- 
ment, landscaping  fill,  and  flood- 


deposited  silt,  the  archeological  team 
came  upon  evidence  of  the  raceway  that 
had  separated  the  two  mills  and  of  the 
builder's  trench  and  footings  belonging 
to  one  of  the  stone  walls  of  the  bone 
mill.   These  remains  were  buried  some 
five  to  eight  feet  below  the  present 
ground  surface.   Amid  the  deposits  was  a 
solid  layer  of  bone  fragments  that  for 
some  unexplained  reason  were  never  ground 
into  fertilizer. 


Across  the  Potomac  River  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  at  Great  Falls  Park, 
Virginia,  are  the  archeological  ruins  of 
the  Patowmack  Canal  and  its  associated 
town,  Matildaville.   This  canal  was  George 
Washington's  grand  project  designed  to  by- 
pass the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  alogig 
the  river's  southern  bank  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  commercial  trade  route  to  the  west. 
Constructed  between  1785  and  1802,  the 
canal  and  its  five  locks  provided  a  total 
lift  of  76  feet  in  little  more  than  one  mile. 

In  1979  stabilization  work  on  the 
canal  and  locks  required  the  removal  of  som< 
silt  (accumulated  since  the  canal  went  out 
of  business  in  1828)  from  the  bottom  of 
lock  #1.   To  the  surprise  of  those  involved 
buried  in  the  wet  silt  of  the  lower  gate 
pocket  were  timbers  and  boards.   Explora- 
tory excavations  the  following  year  revealed 
that  these  artifacts  are  the  remnants  of 
the  lock  gates,  left  in  a  closed  position 
when  the  canal  was  abandoned.   Subsequent 
research  indicates  that  these  lock  gates 
are  probably  the  oldest  surviving  ones  in 
North  America. 

The  lock  gates  were  salvaged  in  1982 
as  part  of  the  250th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  George  Washington's  birth.   The 
gates  were  uncovered  by  archeologists  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  under  contract 
to  the  National  Park  Service.   After  the 
gates  were  completely  exposed,  they  were 
lifted  out  and  taken  to  the  visitor  center 
at  Great  Falls  Park,  Virginia,  where  they 
are  currently  undergoing  conservation 
treatment  by  National  Park  Service  personnel 
It  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  treat 
the  water-logged  wood  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  disintegrating  or  drying.   During 
this  time,  the  gates  will  be  on  display  in 

(continued  on  p. 15) 
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SUMMER  FIELDWORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Alexandria  Archaeological  Research 
Center,  located  in  the  Torpedo  Factory 
in  Old  Town,  Alexandria,  is  conducting 
archeological  excavations  through  May. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  season,  volun- 
teers will  work  in  the  lab,  processing 
artifacts  excavated  from  19th  century 
household  sites.   Contact  Barbara  Magid 
at  (703)  838-4399. 

American  University,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Park  Service,  is  hiring 
individuals  with  fieldwork  experience 
for  archeological  excavations  in  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.   Course  credit  can  be 
arranged.   Send  resume  and  references 
to:   June  Evans,  Dept .  of  Anthropology, 
American  Univ.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016; 
(202)  686-2182. 

Baltimore  Center  for  Urban  Archaeology 
needs  volunteers  to  excavate  and  to  pro- 
cess artifacts  in  their  downtown  lab. 
This  season  excavations  will  be  conducted 
on  early  18th  century  basement  kitchens 
and  backyards  starting  in  May.   Call 
Louise  Akerson  at  (301)  396-1866. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America's 
summer  field  school  at  Thunderbird 
Archaeological  Park,  a  paleo-Indian  com- 
plex near  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  intro- 
duces students  to  all  aspects  of  archeo- 
logy with  emphasis  on  cultural  recon- 
struction.  Classes  will  be  held  June  25  - 
July  13;  July  16  -  August  3;  and  July  16  - 
August  3.   Write:   The  Catholic  Univ. 
of  America,  Dept.  of  Anthropology, 
Washington,  D.C.  20064;  (202)  635-5080. 

Cent er  for  American  Archeology,  associated 
with  Northwestern  University  since  1964, 
co-sponsors  research  and  teaching  pro- 
grams with  the  university.   Archeological 
programs  are  focused  at  three  campuses: 
a  24  building,  residential  complex  at 
Kampsville,  Illinois  near  St.  Louis  %   a 
70-acre  facility  at  Crow  Canyon,  Arizona; 
and  a  historic  farmhouse  at  Elgin,  Illinois, 
Year-round  archeological  programs  are  con- 
ducted at  each  of  the  three  campuses. 
Open  to  students  from  junior  high  through 
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college,  teachers,  interested  adults, 
and  museum  staff ,  these  programs  are 
designed  to  provide  maximum  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  archeological  research 
process.   Write:   Admissions  Office, 
Center  for  American  Archeology  at  North- 
western Univ.,  P.O.  Box  1499,  Evanston, 
IL  60204. 

University  of  California  Research  Expedi- 
tions Program  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  experienced  and  inexperienced  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  small  university  field 
research  team.   Studies  in  areas  of 
anthropology  archeology,  animal  behavior, 
ecology/ botany  ,t   and  paleontology  will  take 
researchers  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Write:  University  of  California  Research 
Expeditions  Program,  Desk  P,  Univ.  of 
California,  Berkeley,  CA  94720;  (415) 
642-6586. 

Earthwatch  offers  opportunities  for  the 
interested  public  (ages  16-75)  to  join 
scientific  expeditions  throughout  the 
world  with  museum  and  university  scholars 
of  various  disciplines.   Write:   Earth- 
watch,  10  Juniper  Rd.,  Box  127,  Belmont, 
MA  02178. 

(continued) 
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Fairfax  County  Archaeological  Survey 
welcomes  volunteers  to  participate  in 
surveying  prehistoric  and  historic  sites, 
partially  submerged  in  water »  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mason  Neck,  Virginia, 
a  tidewater  coastal  plain.   High  school 
and  college  interns  may  receive  academic 
credit.   Contact  Mike  Johnson  or  Sue 
Henry  at  (703)  642-5807. 

Fairfax  County  Public  Schools  sponsors 
a  six-week  historic  archeology  course 
for  high  school  students,  two  weeks  of 
classroom  study  and  four  weeks  of  exca- 
vation.  The  field  school  will  operate 
from  June  28  -  August  9.   Write:   Frank 
Taylor,  Masonville  Instructional  Center, 
3705  Crest  Dr.,  Annandale,  VA  22003; 
(703)  698  7500. 

George  Mason  University  's  archeological 
field  program  will  focus  this  summer  on 
historic  cemetaries.   An  undergraduate 
course  in  survey,  recording,  and  analysis 
of  historic  cemetaries  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  region  will  be  conducted  from  May  29  - 
June  29.   In  conjunction  with  this  course, 
a  pamphlet  describing  the  importance  of 
cemetaries  as  cultural  and  archeological 
resources  is  being  prepared.   The  pam- 
phlet will  provide  guidelines  for  lo- 
cating and  documenting  cemetaries. 
Contact  Ann  Palkovich  at  (703)  323-2900. 

George  Washington  University's  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  offers  Field  Re- 
search in  Historical  Archeology  in  Old 
Town  Alexandria.   This  course  provides 
an  understanding  of  basic  excavation 
techniques  and  artifact  analysis.   The 
first  session  begins  May  14  -  May  22; 
the  second  June  11  -  June  19.   Write j 
Pamela  Cressey,  Alexandria  Archaeologi- 
cal Research  Center,  City  Hall,  Box  178, 
Alexandria,  VA  22313;  (703)  838-4399. 

George  Washington  University's 
Department  of  American  Studies  offers 
Field  Research  in  Industrial  Archeology 
by  Eric  DeLoney  from  July  30  -  August  3. 
This  introduction  to  the  identification 
of  industrial /engineering  structures 
will  include  on-site  documentation  and 
preparation  of  field  notes  and  measure- 
ments for  drawings.   Write:   Dept .  of 
American  Studies,  George  Washington 


Univ.,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

Loudoun  Archaeology  Center,  located  in 
Leesburg,  Virginia,,  offers  volunteer 
opportunities  in  an  excavation  of  a 
Woodland  Indian  site  on  the  Potomac 
River;  lab  work  processing  lifchic  and 
ceramic  artifacts  and  faunal  material; 
and  assistance  in  their  computerization 
program.   Their  research  facilities  also 
include  a  library,  an  extensive  slide 
collection,  and  .thousands  of  recovered 
artifacts.   Write:   Loudoun  Archaeology 
Center,  P.O.  Box  829,  Leesburg,  VA 
22075;  (703)  777-3797. 

University  of  Maryland,  in  cooperation 
with  Historic  Annapolis,  Inc.,  is  in  its 
third  season  of  excavation  in  historic, 
urban  Annapolis.   Lectures,  guest  speakers, 
and  field  trips  co  archeological  sites 
supplement  the  excavation  work  at  the 
Jones  Green  site  where  the  Maryland 
Gazette  was  printed  in  the  18th  century. 
Applications  should  be  received  by  May  1. 
The  field  school  runs  from  June  4  - 
July  13.   Write:   Mark  Leone,  Dept.  of 
Anthropology,  Univ.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742;  (301)  454-4254/5. 

University  of  Maryland's  Baltimore 
City  Campus  at  Catonsville  is  holding  a 
field  school  specifically  designed  for 
working  people.   Beginning  the  end  of 
May,  the  field  school  will  be  conducted 
for  five  weekends  and  three  evenings. 
Excavation  will  be  carried  out  on  early 
19th  century  sites  around  the  Carroll 
Mansion  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
For  further  information  call  (301)  455-3167, 

National  Capital  Region  of  the  National 
Park  Service  welcomes  volunteers  to  assist 
in  curat ing  archeological  specimens  from 
both  prehistoric  and  historic  archeolo- 
gical sites.   Contact  Stephen  Potter  at 
(202)  426-6660. 

School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Berkeley, 
California,  offers  summer  field  programs 
on  "Landscape  &  People'.'"  This  summer 
undergraduates  and  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  can  learn  about  the  en- 
vironment, history,  and  life  today  in 

(continued) 
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Ireland  (June  12  -  June  28) ;  England 
(July  1  -  July  29) ;  and  Switzerland 
(August  2  -  August  20) .   Each  program 
includes  lectures  by  local  university 
scholars.   Academic  credit  may  be  ar- 
ranged.  Financial  aid  is  available. 
Write:   School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Summer  Programs,  P.O.  Box  5545,  Berkeley, 
CA  94705;  (415)  549-1482. 

Smithsonian  Associates  Travel  Program 
sponsors  an  eight-day  archeological 
study  tour  of  the  ancient  Anasazi 
culture,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
staff  of  Crow  Canyon  campus  of  North- 
western University's  Center  for  American 
Archeology,  located  near  Mesa  Verde, 
Colordo.   Participants  will  learn  exca- 
vation techniques  and  lab  analysis.   Tour 
dates  are  May  20  -  May  27  and  August  5  - 
August  12.   Write:   Smithsonian  National 
Associates  Program,  A&I  1278,  S.I., 
Washington,  D.C.  20560,  (202)  357  2477. 

Thunderbird  Research  Corporation's 
archeological  field  training  program  is 
designed  for  the  interested  lay  person. 
One  week  field  sessions  begin  June  4  to 
August  21 j  equipment  and  instruction 
charge  is  $100.   Continuing  Education 
units  will  be  given  for  completion  of 
a  one-week  session.   Camping  facilities 
are  available  at  Virginia's  first  pre- 
historic National  Historic  Landmark. 
Write:  Thunderbird  Museum,  1984  Summer 
Field  Program,  Route  1,  Box  1375,  Front 
Royal,  VA  22630. 

Field  School  Listings  in  anthropology 
and  archeology:  1)  American  Anthropo- 
logical Association,  1703  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009; 
$3.00,  and  2)  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  P.O.  Box  1901,  Kenmore 
Station,  Boston,  MA  02215;  $6.00. 


(continued  from  p. 12) 

specially  constructed  room  so  the  public 
can  see  this  remnant  of  George  Washing- 
ton's engineering  dream. 

Ultimately,  the  value  of  archeology 
lies  in  its  contribution  to  science  and 
in  the  enrichment  of  public  knowledge. 
Preserving,  managing,  and  interpreting 
archeological  sites  provide  the  means 
of  educating  the  public  about  the  past 
and  the  ways  it  can  be  studied  through 
the  hundreds, and  perhaps  even  thousands, 
of  archeological  remains  in  the  National 
Capital  Region. 

Stephen  R.  Potter 
Regional  Archeologist 
for  the  National  Capital 
Region  of  the  National 
Park  Service 

^Reprinted  with  deletions  and  revisions 
by  permission  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association.    Original 
article  published  in  the  March/ April 
1983  issue  of  National  Parks  magazine. 
************* 

(continued  from  p. 10) 

Himself  In;  and  Art:  How  Man  Expresses 
Himself 

Martha  William's  commitment  and 
enthusiasm  for  historical  archeology 
led  her  to  study  for  another  M.A.,  in 
Applied  History,  offered  by  George 
Mason  University.   In  this  new  graduate 
program,  she  is  studying  historic  pre- 
servation, museum  studies,  and  archives 
management. 

With  the  Anthropology  for  Teachers 
course  and  an  M.A.  in  Anthropology  from 
American  University  completed,  M. 
Christopher  Williams  is  designing  a 
new  two-semester  anthropology  course  to 
begin  next  fall  in  Bishop  McNamara  High 
School  in  Forestville,  Maryland.   But 
Japan  comes  first.   Williams  and  30 
other  educators  were  selected  to  visit 
Japan  this  summer  as  part  of  a  fellow- 
ship program  co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Studies  and  the  Japan 
Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Affairs, 


ANTHRO -NOTES  is  continuing  through  this -generous  support  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Smithsonian  Educa- 
tional Outreach  Program.   Anthro* Notes  was  originally  part  of 
the  George  Washington  University/Smithsonian  Institution  Anthro- 
pology for  Teachers  Program  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.   The  newsletter  will  continue  to  be  distributed 
free-of -charge  in  1983-84.   To  be  added  to  the  mailing  list, 
write  Ann  Kaupp,  Department  of  Anthropology,  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 


ANTHRO- NOTES  STAFF: 


Ann  Kaupp,  Jo Anne  Lanouette,  Alison  S. 
Brooks,  Ruth  0.  Selig,  editors; 
Robert  L.  Humphrey,  artist. 
Illustrations  (c)  Robert  L.  Humphrey  1983, 
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THROUGH  FOREIGN  EYES: 
INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES  IN  AMERICA 


Since  1975,  about  700,000  refugees 
from  the  countries  of  former  French 
Indochina  have  come  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  urban  and  rural 
communities  across  the  country.  Many 
Americans  think  of  the  Indochinese  as 
one  homogenous  group  with  a  distinct 
culture  very  different  from  our  own. 
Actually,  the  Indochinese  represent 
three  nationalities  and  at  least  five 
major  ethnic  groups:  Khmer,  Lao, 
Vietnamese,  Hmong,  and  Chinese.  Each 
group's  culture,  language,  and  politics 
is  unique  and  political  barriers  and 
considerations  of  rank  and  status 
prevent  much  mixing. 


% 


Unlike  migrants,  refugees  live  in 
exile  from  their  homeland  and  foel  they 
can  never  return.  Many  have  left 
family  behind.  In  addition  to  the 
comprehensive  economic,  cultural, 
psychological,  and  social  adjustments 
required  of  all  immigrants,  Indochinese 
refugees  face  particular  difficulty 
since  almost  no  established  Indochinese 
communities  existed  in  America  prior  to 
their  arrival.  Many  refugees  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  American  life 
or  how  best  to  adapt.  Yet  many  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees  have  fairly 
quickly  become  successful  students, 
employees,  and  entrepreneurs.  Much  of 
their  success  probably  can  be  explained 

(continued  on  p. 2) 
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by  their  resiliency  and  the  values  they 
brought  with  them  as  well  as  by  the  aid 
made  available  from  public  and  private 
agencies . 

The  following  four  commentaries, 
two  written  by  Indochinese  and  two  by 
anthropologists,  give  some  insight  into 
the  refugees'  response  to  American 
culture.  Le- the  Bai,  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
Association,  and  Vilay  Chaleunrath, 
Director  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Community 
Center,  give  an  Indochinese  perspective 
on  some  of  the  problems  the  refugees 
encounter.  Beatrice  Hackett,  who 
participated  in  the  Washington 
Association  of  Professional 
Anthropologists  Service  Project 
involving  Indochinese  refugee 
resettlement,  shares  her  observations 
about  Indochinese  frustrations  and 
rewards  when  adjusting  to  a  new  and 
different  life  in  America.  David 
Haines,  formerly  with  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement,  discusses  the 
anthropologist's  role  in  helping  not 
only  the  refugees  in  their  resettlement 
but  also  Americans'  perceptions  of 
these  newcomers. 


CULTURAL  CONFLICTS 

America  is  a  "melting  pot"  holding 
many  different  cul  tures—or ,  at  its 
best,  it  is  a  salad  bowl  holding  many 
different  ingredients... 

When  the  Vietnamese  first  arrived 
in  America,  they  were  very  skeptical  of 


the  American  way  of  life,  particularly 
the  American  credit  system.  In  Vietnam 
you  are  more  reliable  and  more 
respectable  if  you  owe  no  money.  Here 
in  America  you  are  encouraged  to  go 
into  debt;  the  more  credit  cards  you 
hold,  the  more  trusted  a  client  you 
become.  If  you  don't  restrain  yourself, 
you  can  owe  thousands  of  dollars  to  a 
company  overnight;  and,  if  you  cannot 
make  the  ends  meet,  you  also  can  be 
dispossessed  overnight! 

To  newcomers,  it  is  a  real  culture 
shock  to  witness  Americans  sending 
their  ailing  elders  to  establishments 
which  provide  lodging,  meals,  and  some 
nursing  care  instead  of  taking  them  in, 
as  Vietnamese  more  often  do,  and  caring 
for  them  until  they  die.  Vietnamese 
feel  deeply  affected  by  adversities 
occurring  to  relatives  as  if  they  were 
their  own  problems.  Members  of  a 
family  are  like  fingers  of  a  hand--if 
one  digit  is  hurt  or  cut,  the  whole 
hand  will  feel  the  pain. 

Contrary  to  the  expected  goal  in 
America  of  achieving  personal 
independence  (which  many  Vietnamese  do 
admire),  the  Vietnamese  emphasize 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  elders  and 
acceptance  of  responsibilities  and 
obligations  toward  family  and 
relatives.  This  extends  to  looking 
after  ailing  elders  and  being 
responsible  for  the  care  of  siblings. 
The  woman's  role  can  be  expressed  in 
the  three  golden  rules:  1)  to  follow 
her  father  when  she  is  young;  2)  to 
follow  her  husband  when  she  is  married; 
and  3)  to  follow  her  eldest  son  when 
she  is  a  widow.  As  a  rule,  women  from 
respectable  Vietnamese  families  cannot 
divorce  and  remarry. 

Many  Vietnamese  men  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  of  finding  work  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  cass  their 
wives  have  become  the  breadwinners. 
Often  the  husband  feels  tormented 
by  this  reversal  of  roles  and  feels  a 
loss  of  self-esteem  in  the  eyes  of  his 
children.  For  others,  the  adjustment 
is  more  rapid  and  opportunities  here, 


regardless  of  sex,  race,  or  religion, 
are  appreciated  and  assist  in 
maintaining  traditional  Vietnamese 
qualities  known  as  the  four  virtues: 
1)  to  be  able  to  work;  2)  to  keep  a 
clean  and  respectable  image;  3)  to 
speak  justly  and  sweetly;  and  A)  to 
have  a  good  manner. 

America,  the  "melting  pot,"  allows 
different  cultural  expressions  but  also 
presents  cultural  conflicts  that  we,  as 
Vietnamese,  must  face  living  in  this 
new  land. 

Le-the  Bai 


AMERICA  LAND  OF  PLENTY 

In  order  to  understand  refugee 
resettlement  problems  in  this  country, 
one  has  to  be  familiar  with  the 
background  of  the  two  waves  of 
Indochinese  migrations.  The  first  wave 
of  migration  in  1975-1977  were  people 
connected  with  the  old  government  and 
the  military  as  well  as  those  who 
either  worked  for  or  were  closely 
associated  with  American  and  other 
western  diplomatic  missions  in 
Indochina.  Some  of  these  people  were 
educated  in  the  Vest,  had  professions, 
and  understood  and  spoke  sufficient 
English.  They  were  sophisticated 
enough  to  cope  with  the  Western  way  of 
life.  The  refugees  from  the  second 
wave  of  migration,  since  1978,  are  more 
often  illiterate  and  many  are  single 
persons.  Most  had  no  familiarlity  with 
Western  culture,  and  they  experienced 
difficulty  adjusting  to  a  culture  which 
was  very  new  and  strange  to  them. 


been  very  limited,  forcing  families  to 
share  living  quarters,  sometimes  with 
as  many  as  ten  persons  crowded  into  a 
two-bedroom  apartment.  These  sudden 
and  complete  changes  in  ways  of  life 
have  caused  mental  distress, 
depression,  and  homesickness  in  some 
people,  which  is  likely  to  be  with  them 
for  a  long  time. 

Another  important  resettlement 
problem,  which  Indochinese  refugees 
have  made  efforts  to  accept,  is  the 
decline  in  their  cultural  values. 
Traditional  family  ties  slowly  have 
been  breaking  down.  Older  children  can 
no  longer  support  and  care  for  their 
aged  parents,  and  youngsters  are 
learning  new  ways  in  school.  Many  are 
becoming  Americanized,  taking  on  new 
social  values,  hair  styles,  and  eating 
habits . 

The  value  of  large  families,  which 
ensures  economic  and  emotional  security 
and  a  family  line  of  succession,  is 
diminishing  as  many  refugees  face 
economic  depression  and  hardship. 
Often  husband-wife  relationships  become 
strained  as  wives  begin  to  demand  more 
rights  once  they  are  working  and 
earning  incomes  as  housekeepers, 
waitresses,  and  office  clerks. 

But,  despite  the  many  problems 
faced  by  Indochinese  refugees,  they  are 
making  a  great  effort  in  their 
acculturation  as  many  have  become 
regular  wage  earners,  and  some  even 
store  and  restaurant  owners. 

Vilay  Chaleunrath 


Many  of  the  recent  Indochinese 
refugees  arrived  in  America  with  high 
expectations  and  often  misleading 
information  they  received  in  the 
resettlement  camps.  Everyone  expected 
to  have  a  new  car,  a  beautiful  home, 
good  clothes,  and  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  "church."  In  reality,  many 
overqualif ied  refugees  had  to  accept 
menial  jobs,  creating  a  serious  loss  of 
self-respect.   Low  cost  housing  has 


WHAT  PRICE  FREEDOM? 

Many  different  groups  of 
Indochinese  have  settled  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area: 
Vietnamese  from  urban  areas,  most  of 
whom  are  Catholic;  Lao  from  rural  areas 
who  are  Buddhist;  Khmer  from  both  urban 
and   rural   Cambodia   who   are   also 

(continued  on  p. 14) 


THE  TANGLED  WING: 
BIOLOGY  AND  HUMAN  DESTINY 

"The  contents  of  this  book  are 
known  to  be  dangerous."  V/ith  this 
statement,  Melvin  Konner,  a  biological 
anthropologist  and  author  of  The 
Tangled  Wing ;  Biological  Constraints 
on  the  Human  Spirit  (Harper,  Colophon 
Books,  1983)  ,  confronts  the  serious 
reader  consulting  the  footnotes  for  the 
first  time.  The  subject  of  the  book, 
the  biological  aspects  and  determinants 
of  human  behavior,  is  indeed  considered 
dangerous  by  many--dangerous  to 
fairness,  to  decency,  to  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  to  the  fragile 
co-existence  of  different  peoples  in  a 
nuclear  world. 

If  we  concede  that  behavior  is  at 
all  determined  or  even  constrained  by 
physiology,  or  anatomy,  themselves 
determined  in  part  by  genes,  then  might 
not  populations  differ  genetically  in 
behavior  just  as  they  do  in  other 
genetically  influenced  traits?  And 
behavioral  genetics  has  a  terrible 
history  of  misuse  by  social  planners. 
It  is  only  a  short  leap  from  the  idea 
of  inherited  controls,  or  Units  on 
behavior,  to  the  conclusion  that 
differences  between  the  behavior  or 
performance  of  different  groups  are 
inborn  and  cannot  be  changed.  From 
that  conclusion  to  the  systematic 
neglect,  oppression,  or  slaughter  of 
"inferior"  groups  is  a  road  too  often 
taken  in  our  century. 

From  its  founding  as  an  academic 
discipline,  American  anthropology  has 
come  down  squarely  on  the  other  side. 
Anthropologists  have  stressed  the 
shaping  of  a  person's  behavior  by  his 
or  her  culture.  They  have  argued  that 
hereditary  differences  in  behavior 
among  human  populations  do  not  exist. 
In  large  part,  the  statements  of 
anthropologists  on  the  respective 
determining  roles  of  race  and  culture 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
eradicating  prejudice  and  in 
instigating  social  programs  to  overcome 
disadvantage.      So   why   should   an 


anthropologist,  even  a  biological  one, 
argue  the  case  for  biological 
constraints  on  human  behavior?  Quite 
simply,  the  case  has  become  too  strong 
too  ignore.  And  an  understanding  of 
our  biological  heritage  may  yet  be  the 
key  to  our  future  humanity  in  all  the 
senses  of  that  word. 

In  The  Tangled  Wing,  Konner 
integrates  insights  from  the  social 
sciences  (anthropology,  sociology, 
psychology) ,  the  biological  sciences 
(ethology,  evolutionary  theory, 
neuroanatomy,  neurophysiology,  and 
biochemistry),  and  the  humanities 
(history,  literature,  philosophy)  to 
examine  human  thought,  mood,  and  action 
on  many  levels.  An  anthropological 
perspective,  both  cross-cultural  and 
evolutionary,  is  clear  at  the  outset. 
In  the  section  "The  Quest  for  the 
Natural"  the.  San  (bushmen)  are  seen  as 
in  some  way  representative  of  the  way 
of  life  lived  by  our  evolving 
ancestors  whose  progress  is  briefly 
reviewed  in  "The  Crucible."  Equally 
emphasized,  however,  is  the  viewpoint 
of  biology.  Konner  discusses  the  role 
of  evolutionary  processes  and 
inheritance  in  the  determination  of 
social  behavior  ( sociobiology) ,  and  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  in 
relation  to  both  behavioral 
consequences  and  genetic  variations. 

In  light  of  the  two  perspectives 
of  anthropology  and  biology,  Konner 
proceeds  to  review  current  theories  on 
the  origins,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
purpose  of  sex  differences  ("The  Beast 
with  Two  Backs");  human  emotions  ("The 
Well  of  Feeling");  and  our  most 
characteristic  trait,  language 
("Logos")  whose  uniqueness  is  not 
diminished  by  its  presence,  in  very 
attenuated  form,  in  our  animal 
relations  near  and  far.  As  the  book 
progresses,  Konner  presents  science  as 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  form  of 
humanism.  Science  seeks  not  to  reduce 
the  human  condition  to  a  series  of 
biological  processes  but  to  extoll  and 
explore  the  furthest  potential  of  the 
human  mind,  to  recognize  the  limits  of 


the  knowable,  and  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  wonder  and  mystery.  In  the  first 
efforts  of  a  baby  to  name  the  objects 
of  her  universe, 

"what  we  are  looking  at  is  the 
most  rudimentary  form  of  what  may  be 
the  key  to  being  human:  a  sort  of 
wonderment  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
world,  and  its  apprehensibility  by  the 
mind;  a  focusing,  for  the  purpose  of 
elevation;  an  intelligent  waking  dream. 
In  that  capacity,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
find  our  greatest  distinction,  and  in 
that,  and  that  alone,  may  be  our 
salvation." 

Part  II  of  The  Tangled  V'ing  takes 
up  one  by  one  the  biological  basis  of 
seven  human  emotions:  rage,  fear,  joy, 
lust,  love,  grief,  and  gluttony.  Each 
discussion  moves  from  historical  views 
to  new  explanations;  from  the  societal 
level  of  human  interaction  to  the 
psychology  of  the  individual  to  the 
molecular  level  of  brain  biochemistry; 
from  the  conclusions  of  rigorous 
laboratory  investigation  to  the 
insights  of  poetry.  Konner  also 
examines  the  existence  of  such  states 
as  grief,  love,  and  joy  in  non- human 
societies,  especially  those  of  our 
nearest  animal  relatives,  pointing  out 
as  well  what  we  know  of  these  emotions' 
accompanying  physiology.  Each  chapter 
ends  on  a  dual  note:  the  biological 
continuity  we  share  with  other  species 
and  our  human  uniqueness.  Although  the 
latter  may  also  derive  in  part  from  our 
biology,  it  is  ultimately  mysterious. 

"What  we  must  hope  for,  with 
[V/allace]  Stevens,  is  some  sort  of 
recognition  that  the  grieving  is  part 
of  what  makes  life  precious,  that  we 
would  not  love  life  nearly  so  well 
without  it.  We  could  perhaps  be  less 
angry  at  it.  We  could  try,  at  least, 
to  stop  taking  it  out  on  each  other. 
Perhaps  we  could  get  together  sometime 
and  shout  turbulent  praises  at  the 
sun." 

In  a  similar  way,  the  chapter  on 
gluttony  ends  on  a  note  of  anguish  for 


the  children  of  our  middle  class 
society  whose  endless  and  insatiable 
demands  for  material  goods,  encouraged 
by  us,  are  beyond  all  reasonable  needs 
of  the  human  organism.  If  we  do  not 
teach  them  to  distinguish  need  from 
want,  fear,  or  anger,  "we  leave  them 
languishing  eternally,  like  Ciacco  [the 
glutton  of  Dante's  Inferno] ,  in  the 
rain;  a  vividly  Dantesque  fate  in  which 
the  very  source  of  life's  plenty 
becomes  an  instrument  of  torture 
without  end." 

Overall  the  book  is  beautifully 
written  and  displays  a  broad  range  of 
humanistic  and  scientific  scholarship, 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  tradition  of 
such  anthropological  writers  as  Loren 
Eiseley.  Yet  the  sections  dealing  with 
physiology,  and  biochemistry  will  be 
tough  going  for  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  rudiments  of  these  sciences.  In 
large  part,  this  is  due  to  the  total 
lack  of  illustrations,  which  in  turn 
suggests  that  our  reliance  on  "Logos" 
can  always  be  improved  with  some 
communication  along  a  more  common 
an  ima 1  channe 1 . 

(continued  on  p. 6) 
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In  the  concluding  sections,  Konner 
faces  and  argues  down  the  chimera  of 
biological  determinism.  Behavioral 
biology  is  dangerous,  difficult,  and 
potentially  explanatory.  It  flies  in 
the  face  of  seventy  years  of 
anti-biological- re due ti on ism  arguments 
in  American  anthropology.  Yet  our 
biology  includes  our  plasticity,  by 
which  biological,  environmental,  and 
cultural  forces  change  and  direct  our 
individual  natures  and  our  common 
behavior.  While  the  biology  of 
behavior  could  lead  to  pessimism  about 
the  perf ec tabil ity  of  human  society, 
not  to  understand  our  biology  is  to 
lose  control  of  our  destiny.  Our 
biological  potential  and  our  destiny 
together  are  "the  tangled  wing"  of  the 
title,  the  twisted  fossilized  wing  of 
an  archaeopteryx ,  "a  piss-poor  reptile 
and  not  very  much  of  a  bird"  but  the 
herald  of  a  magnificent  future. 

Alison  S.  Brooks 


THE  WYOMING  PROJECT 


topics  involving  four  consulting 
scholars  from  UW  focus  on:  Human 
Origins  and  Adaptation  (George  W. 
Gill);  Plains  Indians  (Anne  Slater); 
Growing  Up  in  Nonwestern  Cultures 
(Audrey  Shalinsky);  and  Diversity  and 
Change  in  American  Society  (Eric 
Sandeen) .  Former  Smithsonian  fellows 
Loretta  K.  Fowler  and  George  Frison, 
now  head  of  the  UW  Anthropology 
Department,  will  participate  as  guest 
lecturers.  The  course  combines 
workshops,  lectures,  slide 
presentations,  films,  and  the  creation 
and  sharing  of  teaching  units. 

The  new  program  is  modelled  on  the 
highly  successful  NSF-sponsored  George 
Washington  University/ Smithsonian 
Institution  Anthropology  for  Teachers 
Program,  offered  from  1978-1982  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  This  program 
gave  rise  to  Anthro. Notes  and  enrolled 
over  350  teachers.  Ruth  0.  Selig, 
assistant  to  the  Director,  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  worked 
with  the  Washington,  D.C.  program,  is 
director  of  the  new  Smithsonian/ 
University  of  Wyoming  project. 


The  Smithsonian  is  once  again 
involved  in  an  anthropology  teacher 
training  program-- in  Wyoming!  A  new, 
cooperative  program  between  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  University  of  Wyoming  (UW)  will 
provide  expanded  educational 
opportunities  for  Wyoming  teachers  this 
spring.  Co- sponsored  by  the  UW 
departments  of  Anthropology  and 
American  Studies  and  the  Smithsonian's 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
and  the  Humanities 
Teacher  Development 
funded  by  the  Wyoming 
the   Humanities   and   the 


"Anthropology 
Pre-College 
Program"   is 
Council   for 


National  Endo\/ment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  program  involves  a  new  UW 
graduate  credit  course  "Anthropology 
and  the  Humanities,"  a  one  semester, 
interdisciplinary  class  specifically 
designed  for  Wyoming  teachers 
interested  in  integrating  anthropology 
into  various  curricula.   Four  monthly 


"Teacher  training  is  a  priority 
need  of  the  nation  as  recognized  in 
several  recent  nationally  commissioned 
reports,"  explains  Selig.  "The  goal  of 
this  program  is  to  enrich  teacher 
education  in  America  and  to  further 
develop  a  training  model  for  other 
universities  and  museums   to  follow." 


TEACHER'S  CORNER:  RANDOM 
STRATEGIES  IN  ARCHEOLOGY 


I.  To  introduce  the  principles  of 
archeology  and  the  importance  of 
material  culture: 


A.  Have  each  student,  at  home, 
list  on  a  3x5  card  ten  of 
his/her  personal  possessions  which 
would  survive  a  fire  (these  can  be 
parts  of  things,  such  as  the  pulls 
on  a  chest  of  drawers,  etc.).  Do 
not  put  names  on  cards.  You  might 
put  in  a  card  for  yourself  also. 

In  class  the  next  day 
redistribute  the  cards  at  random. 
Make  sure  that  no  student  has 
his/her  own  card.  Have  students 
write  a  description  of  the  person 
whose  list  they  receive.  Mention 
such  things  as:  can  you  tell  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  person? 
his/her  likes  and  dislikes?  the 
kinds  of  activities  he/she  engaged 
in?   his/her  hobbies? 

Then  have  students  read  both 
the  artifact  lists,  and  their 
interpretations  of  them.  Discuss 
with  students  the  accuracy  of 
their  interpretations,  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  they  had  to  work 
with,  the  problems  associated  with 
interpreting  fragmentary  evidence, 
etc.  You  might  also  discuss  other 
sources  which  could  help  in 
interpreting  the  evidence,  such  as 
wills,  deeds,  census  records, 
public  school  records,  etc. 

B.  Ask  students  to  suggest 
definitions  of  archeology  and  list 
these  on  the  board.  Then  show  one 
of  the  following  films:  "Doorway 
to  the  Past,"  "Search  for  a 
Century,"  the  Martin's  Hundred 
early  17  th  century  site  filmsed 
as  it  was  excavated,  (both  films 
issued  by  Colonial  Williamsburg); 
"Other  People's  Garbage"  (Odyssey 
film   available   from  Documentary 


RANDOM  CTMTEWS 
ARCHAEOLOGY-   . 


Educational  Resources,  5  Bridge 
St.,  Watertown,  MA  02172).  After 
discussing  the  film,  have  students 
re-evaluate  their  original 
definitions,  making  changes  where 
necessary. 

II.  To  get  students  involved  in  the 
techniques  and  questions  of 
archeology: 

A.  Divide  students  into  teams. 
Each  team  is  secretly  assigned  to 
a  different  area  of  the  school 
grounds  (i.e.,  cafeteria, 
playground,  parking  lot,  front  of 
school  along  road,  etc.).  Each 
team  is  to  survey  its  assigned 
area  and  come  back  with: 

--a  collection  of  the  artifacts 
they  picked  off  the  ground 
from  their  area. 

--a  description  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  area 
they  surveyed  (caution:  do  not 
refer  to  the  area  by  name; 
only  describe) . 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Then:   exchange  team  artifact  lots 
and    site    descriptions.    Each 
recipient    group    analyzes    the 
evidence  from  the  surveys  and 
tries  to  guess: 

a.  the  functional  name  of  the 
area  surveyed. 

b.  the  kinds  of 
behavior/activities  which 
took  place  in  the  area;  and 

c.  how  recently  this  behavior 
took  place,  and  how  long 
(time  span)  it  has  been 
going  on  there. 


assemblage.     (They  will  probably 

classify   on   the   basis  of   the 

material  from  which  each  artifact 

was  made.)  Ask  them  to  explain 
their  system. 

Then  suggest  that  other  systems 
might  be  used.  An  easy  one  is  that 
of  classifying  all  these  items  by 
their  function.  Another  one  is  by 
date  (i.e.,  how  old)  or  context 
(location  derived  from).  Follow-up: 
Ask  students  what  kinds  of  questions 
they  might  be  able  to  answer  by 
using  these  systems  of  classifying: 


Fol low-up: 

1.  How  did  your  interpretive 
group  arrive  at  its 
conclusions?  (method  of 
analyzing  the  data) 

2.  V/hat  other  kinds  of 
information  would  have  been 
useful  to  you  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusions  or  answers 
to  the  questions  posed? 

3.  What  would  happen  to  your 
interpretation  of  the 
artifacts  if  the  site 
description  were  changed? 


--material :  what  kinds  of 
resources  were  available  to 
the  society?  what  kinds  of 
technology  did  the  society 
have  at  its  disposal? 

--function:  what  kinds  of 
activities  did  the  people  of 
this  society  engage  in? 

--date:   how  long  did  the 
society  endure? 


D.    Excavating 


wastebasket: 


B.  To  focus  student  attention  on 
artifacts  and  features:  Show  Part  I 
of  the  film  "The  Hunters."  Instruct 
students  to  view  the  film  from  the 
perspective  of  an  archeologist  doing 
a  site  survey  100  years  from  now. 
Ask  them  to  make  a  list  of  the 
artifacts  and  features  they  might 
find  while  surveying  this  site. 

C.  To  sharpen  skills  of 
classification  and  illustrate  how 
evidence  can  be  manipulated  to  gain 
maximum  information  from  it: 

Take  student-gathered  artifacts  from 
the  site  survey;  or  have  each 
student  contribute  five  dissimilar 
artifacts  from  his  or  her  home. 

Divide  students  into  groups.  Each 
group  takes  one  assemblage  or  group 
of  artifacts  and  develops  a  system 
of     classification     for     that 


To  prepare:  for  one  day,  do  not 
empty  your  classroom  wastebasket 
(better  yet,  get  another  teacher 
to  prepare  the  wastebasket  for 
you).  Instead,  compact  the 
material  in  it  after  each  class 
or  activity  period.   Then: 

Next  day:  have  students 
"excavate"  this  site.  See  if  they 
can  reconstruct  the  previous  day's 
activities. 

E.  The  ultimate:  Play  "Dig,"  a 
simulation,  which  takes  five  to 
six  weeks,  available  from 
Interact,  Inc.,  Box  262,  Lakeside, 
CA  92040.   It  asks  students  to 

(continued  on  p. 10) 
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©that  Robert  McCormick  Adams,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  a  distinguished 
an  thro po log  is t/archeologist  whose 
fieldwork,  mostly  in  the  Middle  East, 
has  resulted  in  important  publications 
on  the  development  of  early 
civilizations. 

#that  Natural  His  tory  magazine  ran  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  theme  of 
human  origins,  in  conjunction  with  the 
exhibition  "Ancestors:  Four  Million 
Years  of  Humanity"  which  ran  from 
April  13  through  September  9.  The 
articles  recount  recent  discoveries 
and  various  interpretations  of  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  human 
species . 

#that  you  can  obtain  the  heavily 
illustrated  exhibition  leaflet 
Ancestors :  Four  Million  Years  of 
Humani  ty  for  $1.75,  including  postage, 
by  writing  to:  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Attention:  Museum 
Shop,  Central  Park  West  at  79th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10024.  Also  a  set  of  14 
slides  (K  set  153)  of  the  exhibit 
is  available  for  $10  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Library 
Services  Dept.,  Photographic 
Collection. 


»*P«rt«j. 


#that  "Treasures  of  Shanghai  Museum"  is 
on  exhibition  in  the  Evans  Gallery, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
through  November  30.  Free  films  on 
China  are  being  shown  Fridays  at  noon 
in  the  Baird  Auditorium. 

#that  "Praise  Poems:  The  Katherine 
White  Collection"  of  masks  and 
sculpture  from  west  and  central  Africa 
are  on  exhibit  at  the  National  Museum 
of  African  Art  until  February  24.  In 
conjunction  with  the  exhibition,  the 
museum  is  presenting  a  film  and 
lecture  series.  To  receive  a  Calendar 
of  Events  call  287-3490. 

#that  a  national  exhibition  of  Maori 
artifacts  can  be  viewed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
City.  Photographs  of  a  few  of  the 
objects  can  be  seen  in  "Maori  Power" 
in  the  September  issue  of  Natural 
History. 

^that  a  new  biography- -Margaret  Mead : 
A  Life  by  Jane  Howard (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $17.95)  was  reviewed  in  the 
September  1984  issue  of  Smithsonian. 
Also  out  is  With  A  Daughter's  Eye:  A 
Memoir  of  Margaret  Mead  and  Gregory 
Ba  teson  by  Mary  Catherine  Bateson 
(William  Morrow  and  Co.,  $15.95). 

(continued  on  p. 10) 
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#that  Jane  Goodall  received  the  J.  Paul 
Getty  Wildlife  Conservation  Prize,  a 
$50,000  gift,  for  her  long  devotion  to 
the  study  of  chimpanzees  in  the  wild. 

#that  you  can  obtain  "Songs  Jumping  In 
My  Mouth",  by  Pamela  Brooke,  a 
humanities  activity  guide  full  of 
innovative  anthropologically  oriented 
activities  and  suggestions  for 
classroom  and  after-school  use.  To 
order  this  free  guide,  write:  "Songs," 
WETA,  Box  2626,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013. 

•that  Faces  is  a  new  anthropology 
magazine  for  ycung  people  published  by 
Cobblestone  Publishing  Inc ,  (see  "New 
Resources:   Native  Americans,  p.  13). 

#that  Alison  Brooks  will  be 
representing  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
for  Social  Studies,  November  15-19. 
She  will  also  exhibit  educational 
materials  on  anthropology/archeology 
for  precollege  teachers.  Brooks  will 
appear  on  a  social  science  task  force 
panel  (see  below)  with  representatives 
of  four  other  professional 
organizations  to  discuss  the 
guidelines  for  social  studies 
curricula  in  grades  K  through  12, 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  Social 
Education . 

©that  the  October  AAA  newsletter 
includes  a  report  "Support  for 
Precollege  Anthropology"  submitted  by 
Patricia  Uiggins,  Ruth  Selig,  and 
Marion  Rice  to  the  AAA  Executive 
Committee  and  an  article  on  the  Social 
Science  Task  Force  "established  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  the  social 
sciences   at   the   precollege   level." 


(continued 
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create  and  bury  a  culture.  Other 
teams  of  students  then  excavate 
the  culture  using  valid 
archeological  techniques. 


III.   Finale:   Judging 
interpretations: 


archeological 


A.  Show  the  film  "in  Search  of 
Ancient  Astronauts"  (an  exposition 
of  von  Daniken's  theories  about 
extra-terrestrial  visitors).  Ask 
students  to  analyze  the  film: 

--what  is  von  Daniken's  basic 
as sumption/ hypo  thesis? 

--what  kinds  of  evidence  does 
he  use  to  support  his 
hypothesis?  (Give  reasons  for 
skepticism  or  belief) 

B.  Show  any  of  the  films  listed 
above  in  IB  and  ask  the  same 
questions.  Which  hypotheses  are 
more  convincing,  given  the  data? 

IV.   Field  trips  and  guest  speakers  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area: 

A.  Alexandria  Archaeological 
Research  Center:  Pam  Cressey, 
838-4399.   (speaker  or  trip) 

B.  Fairfax  County  Archeological 
Survey  will  take  interested 
student  volunteers  on  historic  and 
prehistoric  digs.   Call  642-5807. 

C.  Take  students  to  Turkey  Run 
Farm  and  Woodlawn  (or  similar) 

plantation.  Ask  them  to 
systematically  compare  the 
material  culture  exhibited  by  each 
site.  (Woodlawn  has  a  "What  is  a 
House?"  information  retrieval 
sheet  which  also  can  be  adapted 
for  Turkey  Run  Farm  .) 


Martha  Williams 
George    C.    Marshall 
High  School 
Fairfax,  Virginia 
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NEW  RESOURCES:  NATIVE  AMERICANS 


Elementary  school  explorations  of 
Native  American  cultures  too  often 
focus  on  traditional  arts  and 
crafts—making  tipis,  totem  poles, 
baskets,  pottery,  and  bows  and  arrows. 
Unconscious  stereotypes  persist  so 
that,  in  the  minds  of  students,  North 
American  Indians  and  Eskimos  still  live 
as  they  did  in  the  1700's.  Any  real 
understanding  of  many  different  peoples 
with  distinctive  cultures  never 
emerges.  Fortunately,  some  recent 
books  and  classroom  materials  can  help 
correct  such  biases  as  well  as  provide 
rich  learning  experiences.  The  reading 
level  of  these  materials  ranges  from 
kindergarten  through  ninth  grade. 

BOOKS 

Ashabranner,  Brent.  Morning  Star, 
Black  Sun:  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians  and  Americans  Energy 
Crisis.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Co.,  1982.   (5th-9th) 

A  readable,  caring  history  of  the 
Cheyenne  is  told  movingly  from  their 
viewpoint.  The  book  also 
chronicles  why  the  Tribal  Council 
voted  in  1973  to  cancel  all  Northern 
Cheyenne  coal  leases  and  exploration 
permits,  and  why,  instead,  the  tribe 
itself  is  trying  to  exploit  possible 
oil  and  gas  reserves  on  their  land. 

Bierhorst,  John,  editor.  The  Whistling 
Skeleton;  American  Indian  Tales  of 
the  Supernatural,  collected  by  George 
Grinnell  and  illustrated  by  Robert 
Andrew  Parker.  New  York:  Four  Winds 
Press,  1932.   (4th-8th) 

Between  1870  and  1890,  George  B. 
Grinnell  collected  these  dramatic 
tales  which  come  from  the  Pawnee  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  Blackfeet  of 
Montana,  and  the  Cheyenne  of  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  The  aptly  illustrated 
and  engaging  stories  reflect  the 
world  of  Plains  Indian  peoples,  their 


hunting 
warfare , 


me  thods , 
values , 


family    lives, 
and    beliefs. 


Bierhorst,  John.  _A  Cry  from  the  Earth; 
Music  of  the  Nprth  American  Indians . 
New  York:  Four  Winds  Press,  1979. 


The  important  role  music -played  among 
all  North  American  tribes  is 
described  with  illustrative  musical 
examples  from  the  late  18  th  century 
to  today,  from  the  major  culture 
areas  of  North  America.  Both  of 
Bierhorst's  books  include 
bibliographies  of  other  excellent 
works,  including  Bierhorst's  earlier 
books. 

DePaola,  Tomie,  author/ illustra tor . 
The  Legend  of  the  Bluebonne  t .  New 
York:  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1983. 
(K-4th) 

A  beautifully  retold  legend  from  the 
Comanche  people  in  which  a  young  girl 
gives  up  her  beloved  doll  to  save  her 
people,  and  in  return  they  receive 
the  gift  of  the  bluebonnet  flower. 


*mvi~ 
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Erdocs,  Richard.  The  Native  Americans: 
Navajos .  New  York:  Sterling 
Publishing  Co.,  1978.   (K-6th) 

Vivid  colored  pictures  dominate  the 
text  that  describes  Navajo  history, 
land,  and  traditional  and  present 
lifestyles.  At  times  the  writing  is 
simplistic,  but  the  book  provides  the 
Navajo  viewpoint  which  is  often 
missing  from  books  on  Native 
Americans.  In  addition,  contemporary 
issues  such  as  strip  mining,  oil  and 
gas  mining,  health  problems, 
education,  and  housing  standards  are 
discussed 

Coble,  Paul.  Buffalo  Woman.  New  York: 
Bradbury  Press,  Inc ./Macmil Ian ,  1984. 
(K-4th) 

The  most  recent  effort  of  Paul  Coble, 
this  beautifully  told  tale  is  based 
on  a  legend  from  the  Great  Plains  and 
is  richly  illustrated  by  the  author. 
Coble  has  written  other  highly 
recommended  books  for  young  people 
such  as  the  1979  Caldecott  Medal 
winner  The  Girl  Uho  Loved  Wild 
Horses ,  and  has  illustrated  many 
other  fine  collections  such  as  The 
Sound  of  Flutes  and  Other  Ind  ian 
Legends ,  transcribed  and  edited  by 
Richard  Erdoe's  (New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1976  )  ,»  appropria  te  for  grades 
4-9. 

Meyer,  Carolyn.  Eskimos :  Growing  Up 
in  a  Chang  ing  Cu  1  ture  .  New  York: 
Atheneum,  1979.   (7th-9th) 

Through  the  descriptions  of  daily 
life  of  a  representative  Eskimo 
family  living  near  the  Bering  Sea 
today,  the  book  not  only  introduces 
Eskimo  culture  as  it  was  and  is  but 
also  portrays  the  conflicts  between 
subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  and 
the  prevalent  cash  economy.  The 
reader  learns  how  each  family  member 
lives,  how  school,  sports,  and 
religion  are  arenas  for  value 
conflicts,  and  what  resolutions  have 
been  found. 


Meyer,  Kathleen  Allan.  Ishi,  Story  of 
an  American  Indian.  Minneapolis: 
Dillon  Press,  Inc.,  1980.   (4th-6th) 

Since  the  well-known  1973  book  by 
Theodora  Kroeber  (Ishi,  Last  of  His 
Tribe)  is  too  difficult  for  younger 
students,  Meyer's  book  provides  an 
authentic  and  engaging  narrative  for 
elementary  school  children.  The  book 
recreates  Ishi's  childhood, 
describing  the  arts  and  skills  he 
used,  how  the  Yahis  were  slowly 
decimated  over  the  years,  and  what 
Ishi's  life  was  like  once  he  came  out 
of  hiding  and  was  befriended  by 
anthropologist  Alfred  Kroeber.  In 
this  excellent  series,  Dillon  Press 
also  publishes  books  on  Crazy  Horse, 
Maria  Martinez,  Chief  Joseph, 
Sacagawea,  Sitting  Bull,  Tecumseh, 
and  Jim  Thorpe. 

Mitchell,  Barbara.  Tomahawks  and 
Trombones .  Minneapolis:  Carolrhoda 
Books,  1982.   (lst-3rd) 

A  captivating  story  about  the  people 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Delaware  Indians,  and  how  trombones 
kept  peace  between  them  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

SanSouci,  Robert  C.  Song  of  Sedna , 
with  illustrations  by  Daniel 
SanSouci.  New  York:  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  1981.   (K-3rd) 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  color, 
Song  of  Sedna  retells  in  detail  the 
powerful,  ancient  Eskimo  legend  of 
Sedna  ,and  how  she  came  to  rule  the 
seas.  The  book  can  be  usefully 
compared  to  the  also  highly  recom- 
mended version  by  Beverly  McDermot 
(Sedna ,  New  York:  Viking  Press, 
1975),  which  is  illustrated  in 
dramatic  indigo  and  violet  block 
print  drawings,  and  is  geared  for  the 
same  age  group.  Also  recommended  is 
SanSouci's  earlier  book,  The  Legend 
of  Scarface  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
19787! 
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Vick,  Ann,  ed .  The  Cama-i  Book.  Garden 
City,  New  York:  Anchor 
Press/Doubleday,  1983.   (6th-9th) 

This  recent  collection  of  oral 
history  stories  and  legends  from 
Southwestern  Alaska  reflects  the 
changing  culture  of  Alaska's  native 
peoples.  The  stories  were  collected 
by  students  interviewing  older 
residents  in  their  communities. 

Yue,  David  and  Charolotte  Yue, 
author/illustrators.  The  Tipi:  A_ 
Center  of  Native  American  Life.  New 
York:  Alfred  Knopf,  1984.   (4th-8th) 

Illustrated  with  attractive  pencil 
drawings,  this  detailed  study 
demonstrates  the  structural 
sophistication  of  the  tipi,  the 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  significance 
of  its  design  and  decoration,  and  the 
central  role  it  played  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  Plains  Indian 
peoples. 

MAGAZINES 

Cobblestone,  The  History  Magazine  for 
Young  People.  Cobblestone  Publishing 
Inc.,  20  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  NY 
03458,  12  issues/$18.50. 

Recently  an  entire  issue  focused  on 
one  cultural  group,  the  Cherokee 
(February  1934).  Other  issues  also 
include  articles  on  Native  Americans. 
An  excellent  magazine  geared  for  ages 
8-14. 


covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  in 
cultural  anthropology  and  archeology. 

GUIDES 

Guidelines  for  Evaluating  Textbooks 
from  an  American  Indian  Perspective . 
Report  No.  143.  National  Education 
Improvement  Center.  Education  Progam 
Division,  $5.00.  To  order  write: 
Publications  Department,  Educational 
Commission  of  the  States,  Suite  300, 
1860  Lincoln  St.,  Denver,  CO  80295; 
(303)  830-3820. 


Indian   Children's 


Gilliland,   Hap. 

Books .  Montana  Council  for  Indian 
Education,  3311  1/2  Fourth  Avenue 
North,  Billings,  MT  59012,  1980, 
$7.95  PB. 

An  annotated  list  of  books  about 
American  Indians  for  children, 
arranged  by  title  with  indexes  by 
tribe,  region,  and  subject.  The 
annotations  have  been  largely  written 
by  Native  Americans  or  by  evaluators 
who  work  with  Native  American 
children  and  include  judgements 
concerning  historical  and  cultural 
accuracy  and  suitability  for  use  with 
Native  Americans. 

Unlearning  "Indian"  Stereotypes,  A 
Teaching  Unit  for  Elementary  Teachers 
and  Children's  Librarians.  The 
Racism  and  Sexism  Resource  Center  for 
Educators,  The  Council  on  Interracial 
Books  for  Children,  Inc.,  1841 
Broadway,  New  York,  MY   10023,  197  7. 


Faces ,  The  Magazine  About  People . 
Cobblestone  Publishing  Inc.,  20  Grove 
St.,  Peterborough,  NY  03458,  10 
issues/$ 16 .50 . 

This  new  magazine,  geared  for  ages 
8-14,  is  published  by  Cobblestone 
Publishing  Co.  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  second  issue  highlights 
the  Pueblo  peoples,  and  the  third 
issue  includes  an  article  on  the 
Alaskan  Eskimos.  The  subject  of 
Faces  is  human  life  the  world  over 


An  older  but  still  useful  resource 
which  includes  many  classroom 
activity  and  role  playing  suggestions 
as  well  as  guidelines  for  sensitizing 
students  to  stereotypes. 

(An thro. Notes  editors  wish  to  thank 
Professor  Barbara  Chatton  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  for  her 
assistance  in  preparing  this  article.) 
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(continued  from  p. 3) 

Buddhist;  and  Chinese  Cambodians,  many 
of  whom  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  refugee  camps.  Anthropologists  are 
working  directly  with  these  refugees  in 
programs  focusing  on  family  and  social 
services,  mental  health,  English 
language  and  culture  training,  and  job 
counseling. 

Many  of  these  refugees  have 
learned  to  make  major  compensations  and 
adjustments  as  new  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Some  aspects  of 
American  life  are  deeply  disturbing, 
particularly  those  which  touch  most 
closely  the  basic  social  structures  and 
values  of  the  new  immigrants.  Rural 
people  living  in  city  apartments  long 
for  land  to  farm.  Tiny  garden  plots 
for  planting  mint  and  eggplant  must 
suffice.  For  former  entrepreneurs, 
banking  procedures  for  borrowing  money 
to  start  a  business,  and  state  and 
federal  tax  requirements  seem 
burdensome  and  intrusive.  In  the 
refugees'  former  societies,  businesses 
are  financed  by  family  savings,  and 
earnings  are  not  always  counted  on  a 
purely  cash  basis.  Furthermore, 
earnings  are  a  private  matter  within 
the  family  domain.  For  Indochinese 
women,  male  obstetricians  and 
gynecologists  cause  dismay  for 
childbirth  is  the  business  of  women  and 
birth  a  home  event  watched  over  by  an 
attending  midwife,  with  mother  and 
sisters  close  by  to  provide  comfort. 

But,  ask  any  Indochinese  refugee 
what  he  or  she  likes  most  about  America 
and  chances  are  the  answer  will  be 
"freedom."  Being  free  includes  not 
only  political  freedom  but  perceived 
economic  opportunity  and  its 
symbols  —  an  apartment,  a  television, 
perhaps  a  car,  a  better  job,  saved 
money  for  one's  own  business,  and 
unrestricted  travel  around  the  country 
to  visit  or  join  relatives  and  friends. 

On  Saturday  mornings,  Indochinese 
refugees  gather  at  the  many 
grocery-restaurants  which  have  emerged 


as  social  centers.  Friends  meet  and 
exchange  information,  buy  familiar 
foods  and  other  commodities,  eat 
traditional  foods  too  difficult  for 
small  families  to  prepare  at  home, 
converse  with  relatives  and  friends  in 
a  familiar  language,  and  in  general 
enjoy  the  leisure  of  the  day. 

We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants  and 
adaptation  takes  time,  but  it  is 
happening  once  again  in  our  generation. 

Beatrice  Hackett 


ROLE  OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Anthropology  has  always  been 
concerned  with  the  understanding  of, 
direct  experience  with,  and  ability  to 
explain  cultural  differences. 
Anthropologists  typically  point  out 
that  particular  American  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  society  are  often  a 
poor  guide  to  other  cultures. 
Predictably,  anthropologists  have 
attempted  to  sketch  some  of  the  details 
of  culture  and  society  among 
Indochinese  refugees:  the  way 
Vietnamese  look  at  jobs,  the  nature  of 
clans  and  family  alliance  among  the 
Hmong ,  patron- client  networks  among  the 
Lao,  and  conflict  between  Vietnamese 
and  American  views  of  how  to  fish  off 
the  California  coast.  Anthropologists 
thus  perform  their  traditional  role  of 
challenging  ill-examined  and 
over-generalized  assumptions  about 
people,  opening  a  window  onto  a  more 
culturally  sensitive  and  diverse  view 
of  others. 

The  initial  anthropological  effort 
has  often  taken  the  form  of  emphasizing 
polar  distinctions  such  as  the  American 
nuclear  family  versus  the  Asian 
extended  family;  Western  individualism 
versus  Eastern  emphasis  on  the 
individual's  immersion  in  the  social 
group;  the  role  of  the  unappreciated 
American  teacher  versus  the  great  honor 
attached  to  the  teacher  in  Southeast 
Asia;  and  the  independence  of  the 
American  wife  versus  the  submissiveness 


of  the  wife  in  Southeast  Asia.  Such 
distinctions  are  useful,  but  they  do 
not  apply  generally  to  all  Southeast 
Asian  refugees.  The  patrilineal, 
extended  structure  of  Vietnamese  and 
Hmong  kinship  is  counterpoised  to  a  far 
more  bilateral  pattern  among  the  Khmer 
and  Lao.  The  notion  of  the  subordinate 
role  of  the  Asian  wife  is  challenged  by 
the  long  established  autonomy  of 
Vietnamese  women,  particularly  in  the 
public  economic  domain.  The 
anthropologist  is  thus  necessarily  at 
the  forefront  of  the  unending  task  of 
greater  specification  among  diverse 
ethnic  groups.  The  increasing  public 
acceptance  of  a  five-fold 
categorization  among  Indochinese 
refugeess  of  Khmer,  Lao,  Hmong, 
Vietnamese,  and  Chinese  is  an  important 
step  forward. 

One  difficult  aspect  of  the 
anthropologist's  efforts  is  the 
necessity  to  understand  the  situation 
of  refugees,  the  kinds  of  cultural  and 
social  resources  they  bring  with  them, 
and  the  kinds  of  difficulties  they  face 
and  usually  overcome--all  within  the 
context  of  an  exceedingly  complex 
governmental  assistance  program.  The 
attention  the  refugee  program  receives 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels  ensures  that  the  national 
dialogue  about  refugees  is  conditioned 
as  much  by  political  goals  and 
perceptions  of  American  society  as  by 
the  realities  of  the  refugees' 
situation.  Current  discussions  about 
refugee  "dependency"  and  refugee 
"impact,"  for  example,  reflect  far  more 
the  internal  workings  of  American 
government  than  they  do  the  adjustment 
of  refugees  to  the  United  States  and 
the  actual  effects  they  have  on  the 
communities  in  which  they  settle. 

The  anthropologist,  then,  in 
attempting  to  work  with  the  refugees 
and  understand  and  explain  their 
situation,  must  distinguish  among 
issues  that  relate  to  refugees,  those 
that  relate  to  the  interaction  of 
refugees  with  American  society,  and 
those  that  relate  more  directly  to  the 


complexity  of  the  refugee  aid  program. 
That  complexity,  in  fact,  provides  a 
challenge  to  the  anthropologist  that 
rivals  that  entailed  by  the  cultural 
and  social  complexity  of  the  various 
Indochinese  refugee  groups. 

David  Haines 
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ARCHEOLOGISTS  TOOL  UP 


V 


"What  sets  off  this  century,  what  i 
defines  it  uniquely,  is  the  exponential 
growth  of  the  sciences."  The  changes 
science  has  wrought  are  all  around  us, 
perhaps  most  subtlely  in  the  machinery 
extending  our  ability  to  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste,  count,  and  measure- 
through  CAT  scanners,  high-powered 
microscopes,  telescopes,  cameras, 
computers,  and  analytical  instruments. 
We  are,  indeed,  the  "tool-using  animal 
par  excellence"  (Science  84,  November 
Anniversary  Issue).  Each  branch  of 
science  benefits  and  changes  as 
discoveries  are  made  in  other  branches. 


Modern  archeology  dramatically 
demonstrates  this  "snowball  effect" 
through  the  exploitation  of  new 
scientific  technologies  and  through  the 
use  of  field  situations  as  laboratories 
to  test  ideas  about  the  past. 

The  big  questions  archeology  asks 
of  the  past  remain  the  same:  about  the 
emergence  of  humans  and  the  nature  of 
early  human  cultural  adaptations;  about 
the  beginnings  of  agriculture  and 
domestication;  and  about  the  growth  of 
cities  and  civilizations.  The 
emphasis,  however,  has  shifted  towards 
the   underlying   processes   of   each 

(continued  on  p. 2) 
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change,  focusing  on  why  and  how,  in 
addition  to  what  and  when. 

Four  Smithsonian-associated  scien- 
tists reflect  the  new  trends  in  their 
work.  Bruce  Smith  used  a  scanning 
electron  microscope  to  show  that  early 
North  Americans  domesticated  local 
grasses  long  before  maize  was 
introduced.  Alison  Brooks  studied 
present-day  hunters  and  gatherers  to 
understand  the  lives  of  their  ancient 
African  counterparts  and  is  working 
with  physicists  and  chemists  to  develop 
new  dating  techniques  for  the  earlier 
sites.  Using  computers  to  manipulate 
huge  quantities  of  data,  Melinda  Zeder 
investigated  the  rise  of  specialized 
urban  economies  in  the  Near  East 
through  a  study  of  the  way  animals  were 
butchered  and  the  meat  distributed. 
And  George  Frison  experimented  with  the 
replication  and  use  of  stone  tools  on 
modern  elephants  to  understand  the  uses 
of  such  tools  and  weaponry  by  ancient 
mammoth  hunters  of  the  North  American 
plains. 

STORED  SEEDS  SURPRISE 

Curator  Bruce  Smith  has  long 
puzzled  over  the  sudden  emergence  of 
complex,  ranked  societies  and  intensive 
maize  agriculture,  both  appearing  in 
eastern  North  America  about  A.D. 
800-1000.  Smith  and  others  became 
interested  in  the  possibility  of 
horticultural  practices  prior  to  that 
period  based  on  local  rather  than 
imported  plants.  Since  the  1960's, 
using  seed  flotation  devices, 
archeologists  have  documented  the 
existence  of  a  few  domesticated  native 
plants  prior  to  A.D.  750.  bolstering 
the  argument  that  seed  agriculture 
provided  an  important  food  before  corn. 

But,   how   does  one   irrefutably 

demonstrate     that  people     were 

deliberately  storing  seeds  for  future 

planting,   that   they  were,   in   fact, 
domesticating  native  plants?   Since  no 

farming   implements  or   evidence   of 

garden   plots   exist,  Smith  needed   a 


storage  device  containing  domesticated 
seeds  from  an  archeological  site  dated 
well  before  A.D.  750. 

In  1982  Smith  read  an  article 
listing  examples  of  stored  seeds 
recovered  from  archeological  sites. 
Included  was  a  site  Smith  knew,  for  its 
collections  were  under  his  curatorial 
care:  the  Russell  Cave  site  in  Alabama 
excavated  from  1956-58.  Intrigued, 
Smith  sorted  through  forty-five  drawers 
of  uncatalogued  material  looking  for  a 
small  basket  of  carbonized  seeds. 
Smith  found  the  basket  and  a  small 
handful  of  tiny  seeds,  looking  much 
like  poppyseeds,  lying  amidst  dirt  and 
charcoal.  An  earlier  archeologist 
might  have  tossed  away  the  contents; 
for  Smith  his  treasure- trove  meant 
50,000  seeds  to  be  analyzed  for 
identification  and  charcoal  to  be  sent 
to  the  Radiocarbon  Dating  Laboratory. 
Smith  identified  the  seeds  as 
Chenopodium  berlandieri,  a  starchy 
native  plant.  When  the  date  came  back, 
1875  plus  or  minus  55  years,  Smith  knew 
he  had  the  proof:  native  seeds  in  the 
New  World  deliberately  stored  by  human 
beings  right  around  A.D.  1. 

SEM  PROVES  DOMESTICATION 

But,  did  these  seeds  represent  wild 
or  domesticated  plants?  Was  there  any 
way  to  document  the  morphological 
changes  domestication  inevitably  brings 
to  seeds?  In  the  1950' s,  the 
archeologist  who  thought  to  save  the 
basket  of  seeds  could  neither  date  them 
nor  ascertain  their  wild  or  domesti- 
cated status.  In  the  intervening 
years,  science  and  technology  had 
developed  methods  to  determine  both. 
Like  all  scientific  discoveries 
Smith's  depended  on  other  scientists' 
work,  on  slowly  accumulating  bits  oi 
evidence  fitting  together  like  ai 
intricate  jigsaw  puzzle.  In  1981 
botanist  Hugh  Wilson,  using  th« 
scanning  electron  microscope  (SEM), 
demonstrated  the  extreme  reduction  or 
lack  of  an  outer  seed  coat  in  "chia,"  a 
variety  of  a  domesticated  Chenopodium. 


The  SEM  allows  scientists  to  enter 
the  world  of  the  infinitesimal,  seeing 
nature's  intricacies  of  design  on  a 
scale  of  magnification  difficult  to 
imagine.  Under  the  SEM,  a  tiny  pollen 
grain  appears  like  the  moon's  surface 
photographed  by  astronauts.  With  the 
Smithsonian's  SEM,  Smith  looked  at 
three  different  kinds  of  Chenopodium 
seeds:  Russell  Cave,  modern  domesti- 
cated "chia,"  and  modern  wild  species. 
The  experiment  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  Russell  Cave  seeds  came  from 
domesticated  plants:  the  seed's  thin 
outer  coat  (averaging  11  microns)  was 
clearly  comparable  to  that  of 
domesticated  "chia,"  not  to  the  thick 
outer  coat  of  the  wild  species 
(averaging  47.6  microns)  (Science , 
October  12,  1984) .  By  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  New  World  peoples 
were  cultivating  garden  plots  by 
storing  and  planting  a  domesticated 
variety   of   Chenopodium. 

NEW  DATING   TECHNIQUES 

The  radiocarbon  dating  which  pinned 
down  Smith's  Chenopodium  cannot  help 
Research  Associate  Alison  Brooks  whose 
research  focuses  on  the  Middle  Stone 
Age  ca.  80,000  years  ago.  With  present 
technologies,  radiocarbon  dating  simply 
will  not  work  on  material  older  than 
60,000  years.  Working  with  chemist 
Alan  Franklin  and  physicist  Bill 
Hornyak  at  the  Univerity  of  Maryland'  s 
Thermoluminescence  Laboratory,  Brooks 
has  turned  to  a  substance  archeologists 
previously  threw  away:  sand.  Since 
Brooks  works  in  Botswana's  Kalahari 
Desert,  she  has  plenty  of  sand  samples 
containing  the  quartz  grains  which  may 
yield  a  new  archeological  "time  clock." 
Quartz  crystals  absorb  and  trap 
radiation  energy  from  the  soil  at  a 
constant   rate    for   each   location. 

If  sand  will  not  do  it  perhaps 
ostrich  egg  shell  will.  It  appears  for 
at  least  100,000  years  in  the  African 
archeological  record  not  only  because 
the  eggs  were  eaten,  but  also  because 
such   shells   were    used    as    water    storage 


containers  and  later  made  into  beads. 
Until  recently,  ostrich  eggshell  was 
collected,  but  treated  only  as  another 
food  remain.  With  today's  technology, 
Dr.  P.E.  Hare  of  Washington' s  Carnegie 
Institution         hopes  that  chemical 

analysis  of  eggshell  can  reveal  the 
approximate  date  when  the  shell  was 
laid,  by  measuring  the  slow  deteriora- 
tion of  its  amino  acids.  In  addition, 
study  of  the  shell  may  reveal  the 
average  annual  temperature  when  the 
ostrich  lived,  by  measuring  the  ratio 
of  lighter  to  heavier  oxygen  bound  into 
the  shell's  chemical  structure.  Even 
the  environment  can  be  partially 
reconstructed,  since  the  varying 
quantities  of  a  stable  isotope  of 
carbon  (C-13)  reveal  whether  the 
ostrich  was  eating  tropical  savannah 
grasses   or   shrubs. 

ON   THE   ROAD   TO   URBANISM 

What  ancient  people  ate  is  a 
question  many  archeologists  are  asking, 
for  traces  of  ancient  diets  also 
provide  evidence  of  environment, 
changing  economies,  and  even  the 
organization  of  society.  For  Melinda 
Zeder,  completing  her  doctoral 

dissertation  as  a  Smithsonian  Research 
Associate,  diet  provides  a  powerful 
analytical  tool  for  defining  and 
tracing   urbanism   in    the  Middle   East. 

Like  Smith,  Zeder  is  fascinated  by 
the  process  of  change  in  populations 
undergoing  major  transitions.  Whereas 
Smith  studies  plant  remains,  Zeder 
analyzes  animal  bones-- 100 ,000  of  them 
excavated  from  several  levels  of  Tal-e 
Malyan,  a  Bronze  Age  site  in  Iran 
occupied  between  ca.  3500  and  1000  B.C. 
Few  archeologists  have  saved  whole 
collections  of  animal  bones  from  sites 
where  written  texts  existed,  much  less 
analyzed  them  for  42  different  bits  of 
information  and  11  measurements!  Only 
the  new  computer  technology  can  deal 
with  such  large  quantities  of  data. 
Like  Brooks'  sand,  here  was  material 
previously       ignored       from       which       new 


techniques  can  glean  answers  provided 
the  right  questions  are  asked. 

Zeder  began  with  a  working 
definition  of  urbanism  as  a  regional 
economic  system  characterized  by 
increasing  specialization.  Zeder 
predicted  that  the  increased 
specialization  in  the  management  of 
economically  important  animal  resources 
would  cause  changes  detectable  in  the 
recovered  bones.  From  an  early  direct 
distribution  system,  with  people  eating 
their  own  animals  (sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
cattle)  or  procuring  them  directly  from 
herders,  urbanism  would  bring  about  an 
indirect  distribution  system  with 
middlemen  removing  consumers  far  from 
herders  or  meat  producers. 

CRUNCHING  NUMBERS 

How  could  100,000  broken  bones 
reflect  a  changing  distribution  system 
in  turn  reflecting  the  transition  to 
urban  life?  A  laborious  identification 
of  each  bone's  species,  age  at  death, 
sex,  and  butchering  scars,  along  with 
sophisticated  computer  analysis,  tested 
Zeder' s  prediction  that  economic 
changes  would  affect  the  types  of 
animals  consumed,  their  ages,  sex,  and 
the  butchering  techniques  used.  For 
example,  if  people  raise  their  own 
animals  or  procure  them  directly  from 
herders,  they  consume  mostly  young 
males,  six  months  to  two  years  of  age, 
both  to  control  male  reproduction  and 
to  avoid  culling  the  breeding  stock.  If 
meat  is  procured  from  a  middleman, 
however,  the  bones  remaining  from 
domestic  meals  would  reflect  the 
middleman's  preferences,  particularly 
for  male  sheep  and  goats  two  to  three 
years  of  age  when  they  provide  the  most 
meat. 

Zeder  also  predicted  that 
butchering  techniques  would  become  more 
specialized  and  uniform  during  periods 
of  urban  expansion  when  an  indirect, 
centralized  system  of  butchering 
replaced  individual  households 
procuring  and  butchering  meat  according 


to  individual  styles  and  preferences. 
On  the  whole,  the  computerized  analysis 
of  the  bones  did  bear  out  Zeder' s 
predictions,  demonstrating  that  faunal 
analysis  can  help  monitor  and  explain 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  urbanism  in  the 
ancient  Middle  East. 

THE  REVEALING  PRESENT 

In  addition  to  borrowing  laboratory 
techniques  from  chemists,  physicists, 
botanists,  and  zoologists,  archeolo- 
gists  also  use  the  present  as  a 
laboratory  for  testing  theories  about 
the  past  as  demonstrated  in  the 
research  carried  out  by  Alison  Brooks 
and  John  Yellen  with  modern  hunting  and 
gathering  peoples  in  Botswana,  Africa. 

"By  studying  why  and  where  the  San 
camp  as  they  do,  leave  their  refuse, 
and  set  up  their  hunting  blinds,  we 
gain  greater  understanding  of  human 
responsiveness  to  the  environment. 
Hunters  and  gatherers  do  not  leave  a 
strong  archeological  record  because 
they  do  not  often  come  back  to  the  same 
location  to  camp.  They  are  more  apt  to 
leave  evidence  at  ambush  sites  than  at 
places  they  stop  to  sleep." 

In  the  1970' s  Brooks  excavated  an 
archeological  site  located  at  the  edge 
of  a  large  seasonal  water  hole. 
Although  radiocarbon  dating  suggested 
that  the  uppermost  layers  were  at  most 
a  few  hundred  years  old,  chipped  stone 
tools  showed  it  was  older  than  the 
memories  of  living  people  who  do  not 
remember  the  use  of  chipped  stone 
arrowheads  or  scrapers.  Hunters  and 
gatherers  today  do  not  camp  at  the 
edges  of  large  water  holes,  to  avoid 
both  insect  pests  and  large  predators, 
which  may  lie  in  wait  there  for  game. 
Furthermore,  a  fire  pit  dug  into  the 
ground  at  the  site  was  unlike  most 
fires  at  a  living  site,  where  visible 
fires  are  built  on  the  surface  for 
warmth  and  protection.  And  larger  pits 
closer  to  the  water  contained  bone  and 

(continued  on  p. 14) 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIRECTOR  MEETS 
NOBLE  SAVAGE 

In  a  recent  telecast  of  Sneak 
Previews  (PBS)  Jeffrey  Lyons  and  Neil 
Gabler  discussed  changing  film 

portrayals  of  aliens--f  rotn  other 
countries,  "primitive"  cultures,  and 
outer  space.  From  dangerous,  cruel,  and 
"inhuman"  beings,  aliens  in  recent 
years  have  begun  a  return  to  Rousseau's 
"noble  savage"  represented  by  E.T.,  the 
Iceman,  and  Tarzan' s  ape  mother.  As 
technological  progress  threatens  to 
destroy  the  world  rather  than  save  it, 
some  films  may  be  expressing  a  desire 
to  return  to  a  simpler,  preindustrial 
"Garden  of  Eden".  But,  when  such  films 
draw  on  anthropological  data,  an 
important  line  between  documentary  and 
fantasy  blurs. 

In  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy,  a  highly 
successful  South  African  comedy,  the 
San  (bushmen)  are  depicted  as  remote 
inhabitants  of  the  Kalahari  desert--in 
the  1980' s.  They  are  innocent  of  any 
contact  with  the  harried,  materialistic 
and  purposeless  life  of  the  European 
industrialized  societies  which  South 
Africa  (much  sanitized  in  this  film) 
supposedly  exemplifies.  Although  the 
bushmen  utterances  are  as  unintelligi- 
ble to  most  viewers  as  the  musical 
whistles  of  R2D2  in  S  tar  Wars,  the 
viewer  finds  much  to  admire  in  this 
portrayal  of  their  simple  life  with  its 
ample  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and 
its  lack  of  materialism,  jealousy,  and 
poverty. 

The  introduction  of  the  most 
minimal  contact  with  the  West  threatens 
to  destroy  this  happy  society.  A  coke 
bottle  from  an  airplane  drops  at  the 
feet  of  Xiang  who  immediately 
interprets  it  as  a  gift  from  the  gods. 
Though      the      bottle      offers  multiple 

uses,  it  creates  new  desires  and 
jealousies.  Unlike  the  apple  in  the 
"Garden  of  Eden,"  the  bottle  was  given 
"by  the  gods,"  so  Xiang  sets  out  to 
remove  the  irritant  by  returning  it  to 
its    owners.     This    journey     to     the     gods' 


home  at  the  edge  of  the  world  offers 
many  occasions  for  gentle  humor,  poking 
fun  at  the  innocence  of  a  man  who 
thinks  trucks  are  rude  noisy  animals 
and  who  wonders  how  little  people  get 
into    telescopes. 

The  portrayal  of  other  African 
societies  in  the  film  represents  an- 
other extreme-- the  Hobbesian  view  of 
the  cultural  "other"  as  savage,  cruel, 
stupid,  and  childlike.  So  heavy-handed 
is  this  caricature  of  emergent  black 
African  countries  that  one  Washington 
reviewer  (City  Paper,  November  15, 
1984)  thought  Botswana  was  an  imaginary 
country.  While  it  is  easy  to  see  bias 
in  this  negative  view  of  black  Africa, 
it  is  harder  to  see  it  in  the  "noble 
savage"  portrait  of  the  bushmen.  Yet 
bias    is   no    less   prominent    there. 

The  film  fails  on  two  levels  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  bushman 
life.  On  one  level,  the  bushmen  in  the 
film      do      not      behave      "naturally"      or 


according  to  their  own  cultural  rules. 
Instead,  they  move  and  speak  according 
to  direction  given  by  someone  not 
versed  in  their  culture.  They  walk  too 
quickly  and  too  closely  together  when 
going  out  to  gather.  They  behave  in  an 
uncharacteristically  demonstrative  way, 
weeping,  laughing,  and  embracing,  at 
the  departure  and  subsequent  return  of 
Xiang.  A  single  oversized  hut,  rather 
than  a  circle  of  small  huts,  serves  far 
too  many  people  for  a  single  "family" 
or  hearth  group.  The  camp  is  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  treeless  grassy  area, 
unsuited  to  a  climate  where  air 
temperatures  in  the  shade  regularly 
exceed  110  degrees.  In  addition,  the 
bushmen  speak  !Kung,  but  extra  clicks 
were  overlaid  on  the  sound  track  to 
make  the  language  seem  even  stranger. 
Throughout,  the  translator  uses  the 
English  word  "thing"  to  refer  to  the 
coke  bottle,  although  Xiang  is  using 
the  !Kung  word  for  bottle  "n!abesa"! 

The  second  level  of  bias  is 
immediately  apparent  if  the  film  is 
compared  with  John  Marshall's  N!ai:  The 
S  tory  of  a_  !Kung  Woman,  filmed  for  the 
Odyssey  television  series  in  the  same 
place  (Namibia  near  the  Botswana 
border),  in  the  same  year  (1980),  and 
using  many  of  the  same  people  as  The 
Gods  Must  Be  Cra  zy .  From  N ! a  i  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  !Kung  San  are 
hardly  isolated  from  western  influence 
today.  A  remnant  of  their  ancient 
territory  has  been  made  a  bushman 
"homeland."  There,  an  administrative 
center  has  been  established  where  !Kung 
are  encouraged  to  settle  and  to  become 
dependent  on  handouts  of  mealie  meal 
from  the  white  administrators.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  !Kung  are  not 
unaware  of  bottles,  particularly  those 
which  contain  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  "Garden  of  Eden,"  if  any,  in 
N  !ai  lies  in  her  childhood  memories. 
Returning  to  the  hunting  and  gathering 
life  of  that  "Garden  of  Eden"  is 
impossible,  since  the  resources  no 
longer  exist  given  the  numbers  of 
people  crowded  into  the  homeland.  In 


any  case,  few  would  wish  to  give  up 
their  new  life  entirely,  despite  its 
drunkenness,  fighting,  army  service, 
and  jealousy. 

Even  in  the  hunting  and  gathering 
past,  life  was  more  difficult  than  The 
Gods  would  suggest:  infant  and  maternal 
mortality  was  high,  girls  were  jealous 
of  each  other,  young  women  were  married 
to  husbands  chosen  by  their  parents, 
and  people  accused  each  other  of 
adultery  and  fought  about  it.  N!ai 
shows  the  ambivalence  of  the  hunter- 
gatherer  in  transition,  for  both  the 
present  and  the  past  have  attractive 
and  unattractive  aspects. 


N!ai  is  an  ethnographic  document, 
an  extraordinary  window  into  the  life 
of  someone  in  another  culture.  It  is 
not  without  bias  either,  since  N!ai  is 
not  entirely  representative  of  women  in 
her  culture.  Furthermore,  Marshall 
focuses  more  on  riveting  scenes  of 
contemporary  cultural  clash  and 
disintegration  and  less  on  ordinary 
scenes  of  peaceful  daily  life.  But 
choosing  scenes  is  not  the  same  as 
directing  actors  from  an  alien  culture 
in  actions  they  never  would  have 
performed. 


In  real  life,  the  bushmen  share  our 
humanity,  as  aliens  such  as  E.T.  and 
R2D2  cannot.  The  idealized  portrayal  of 
the  bushmen  in  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy 
is  as  much  a  rejection  of  that  common 
humanity  as  is  the  negative  portrayal 
of  black  Africa.  It  is  good  theatre  but 
poor  ethnography. 

Alison  Brooks 


VIEWS  OF  A  VANISHING  FRONTIER 
commemorates  the  1832  American 
expedition  of  German  naturalist, 
Prince  Maximilian,  and  Swiss  artist, 
Karl  Bodmer.  This  exhibition, 
containing  over  120  watercolors  and 
sketches  by  Bodmer,  is  on  view  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
through  March  31,  1985. 


TEACHER'S  CORNER: 

STUDYING  COMMUNITY  FESTIVALS 


American  community  celebrations 
recently  are  attracting  some 
anthropologists'  attention.  Town 
festivals  are  frequently  compared  to 
traditional  societies'  public  rituals 
which  reflect  and  justify  contemporary 
values  and  social  situations  and  offer 
a  vision  of  the  future.  In  the 
American  West,  where  I  have  lived  for 
the  past  four  years  and  conducted 
research  (sponsored  by  the  Wyoming 
Council  for  the  Humanities)  on 
community  festivals,  many  towns  have 
celebration  "days"  such  as  the  famous 
"Frontier  Days"  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Parades,  rodeos,  carnivals,  bazaars, 
livestock  shows,  and  musical 
performances  highlight  these  festivals. 
Most  community  residents  believe  the 
festivals  are  organized  to  bring  in 
tourist  dollars,  but  anthropologists 
argue  that  these  celebrations  have 
other  important  functions:  preserving 
heritage,  fostering  social  cohesion, 
releasing  tensions  accumulating  from 
daily  life,  and  inculcating  pride  and 
loyalty. 

In  other  regions,  community 
festivals  may  revolve  around  national 
holidays  such  as  July  4th,  Thanksgiving 
or  Memorial  Day;  a  religious  holiday 
such  as  Easter;  or  an  ethnic 
celebration  such  as  the  Chinese  New 
Year.  Sporting  events  (the  Olympics  or 
the  Rose  Bowl)  provide  another  theme. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  community 
festivals  provide  an  easily  accessible 
resource  for  student  "field" 
involvement.  Festivals  offer  a  unified 
focus  for  learning  about  history, 
government,  community,  social 
interaction,  traditional  values,  and 
social  change.  Furthermore,  numerous 
skills  (observation,  note-taking, 
analysis,  and  written  description)  are 
involved  in  the  study  of  community 
festivals. 


This  teaching  activity  first  offers 
a  general  approach  for  studying 
community  festivals.  A  study  guide  is 
next  provided  to  help  teachers  conduct 
a  field  study  with  their  students. 
Finally,  one  celebration  is  described 
illustrating  the  type  of  analysis 
possible  from  such  a  study. 

GENERAL  APPROACH 

Students  carry  a  notebook  to  make 
brief  notes  on  the  spot,  but  at  regular 
intervals  (every  30-45  minutes)  they 
stop  and  record  more  details  from 
memory.  They     write      an      "objective" 

account  of  what  they  saw  and  heard 
(i.e.,  sequence  and  time  of  events, 
actors,  spectators'  reactions);  then 
they  can  add  their  personal  reactions. 
Later  they  hypothesize  about  the 
functions  of  the  festival  event  for 
participants    and    spectators. 

(continued  on  p. 8) 
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Students  interested  in  photography- 
can  take  pictures  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  their  observations  and  to  search  for 
greater  detail.  Tape  recorders  can 
record  sound  Level  and  crowd  response 
as  well  as  conduct  interviews.  Library 
research  and  newspaper  archives  are 
important  resources  for  historical 
perspectives  on  the  festival.  Students 
may  compare  these  accounts  with  oral 
history  reports  from  informant 
interviews. 

If  students  collaborate  when  they 
write  up  their  notes,  they  will  see 
firsthand  that  observation  has  a 
subjective  component  and  that  the 
interpretation  of  human  behavior  is 
very  difficult.  The  students' 
differing  reactions  to  observation 
should  generate  interesting  classroom 
discussion.  It  is  particularly 
fascinating  for  students  to  think  about 
how  the  perspectives  of  different 
people  might  influence  their 
interpretations  of  the  festival.  For 
example,  how  might  a  person  new  to  the 
area  interpret  the  history  of  the  town 
or  the  major  occupations  of  its  people 
from   observing   the   festival?     Is 
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a  rancher's  view  of  a  county  fair 
different  from  a  town  shopkeeper's  or  a 
tourist's?  How      does      a      man's      view 

differ    from   a  woman's    or   a    child's? 

Before  a  study  is  begun,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  permission  to  be  obtained 
from  an  organizing  group,  participants, 
or  perhaps  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Requests  to  avoid  being  photographed, 
recorded,  or  observed  should  be 
honored.  Most  people  readily  consent 
as  I  experienced  in  my  study  in 
Thermopolis,    Wyoming. 

STUDY   GUIDE 

The  following  guide  (adapted  from 
Evelyn  Hatcher's  Festivals:  Study  Notes 
and  Queries.  Evelyn  Payne  Thatcher 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  Technical  Paper 
#1,  1979.  St.  Cloud,  MN:  St.  Cloud 
State  University.  $2.00)  can  help 
students  gather  data  to  analyze  a  local 
community  festival. 

1.  General  Description  of  the  Festival 

A.  Number  of  events  in  the  festival 
(parade,  carnival). 

B.  Number  of  units  in  events 
(floats,  booths,  rides). 

C.  What  is  the  duration  of  the 
festival  and  of  each  event? 

D.  How  long  has  the  festival  been 
conducted?  How  has  it  changed  in 
content? 

2.  Festival  Setting 

A.  Downtown,  park,  auditorium.  How 
is  the  area  changed  from  its 
ordinary  function  and  appearance? 

B.  Layout.  (Make  a  map.) 

C.  How  do  people  get  from  place  to 
place?  What  is  the  movement 
pattern?  (linear,  circular, 
randomly  scattered).  How  does 
this   foster   social    interaction? 

D.  Do  many    things   go   on   simultan- 
eously   or   do    all    people    attend 
the    same    events?       How    does     this 
affect    social    behavior    and    the 
expression  of   emotions? 


(continued   on  p. 9) 


3.  Type  of  Festival 

A.  Calendrical  (every  year  at  the 
same  time),  seasonal  (harvest, 
county  fair),  religious,  ethnic. 

B.  Does  each  event  have  the  same 
focus?  (A  parade  may  celebrate 
town  history  while  a  carnival  in 
the  same  festival  does  not.) 

C.  What  message  is  given  about  the 
past,  present,  and  future? 

D.  When  has  each  event  become  a  part 
of  the  festival? 

E.  What  values  are  fostered  by  each 
event? 

4.  Participation  in  the  Festival 

A.  Who  plans  the  festival? 

B.  Who  participates  and  how? 

C.  What  groups  of  people  are 
attracted  to  what  events  and  why? 

D.  What  is  the  spectator/participant 
ratio?  (few  watching  with  many 
participating  as  with  a  square 
dance,  or  few  participating  with 
many  watching  as  with  a  parade) 

5.  Mood  of  the  Crowd 

A.  Comraderie,  partisanship  agita- 
tion. 

B.  How  consistent  is  the  mood?  When 
does  it  change  and  why? 

6.  Types  of  Objects  Used  in  the 
Festival 

A.  Arts  and  crafts,  manufactured 
merchandise,  and  floats. 

B.  How  are  the  objects  presented  to 
the  public?  What  are  the 
functions  of  the  objects? 

C.  Which  objects  attract  the  most 
attention  and  why? 

7.  Symbolism 

A.  What  kind  of  message  is  given 
about    the   past? 

B.  What  kinds  of  national  symbols 
are  used?  (flags,  soldiers  in 
uniform,  colors)  What  responses 
are   evoked    during    the    festival? 

C.  What  kinds  of  local  symbols  are 
used?  (farm  machinery,  cowboys, 
new    technology) 
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D.  What  kind  of  ethnic  symbols  are 
used? 

8.  Costs/Rewards  for  Participants  and 
Spec  tators 

A.  What  does  it  cost  in  terms  of 
time,  money,  or  donated  goods? 

B.  What  do  the  participants  gain? 

C.  What  do  the  spectators  gain? 

9.  Functions  of  the  Festival 

A.  What  do  people  say  is  the  purpose 
of  the  festival? 

B.  In  what  ways  is  the  festival 
period  distinguished  from  the 
regular  life  of  the  participants 
and  spectators? 

C.  Do  people  attend  the  festival 
year  after  year?   Why? 

D.  To  what  extent  is  a  sense  of 
community  fostered  by  the 
festival? 

THERMOPOLIS  PAGEANT  DAYS 

Thertnopolis'  town  celebration,  like 
many  in  the  West,  contains  several 
events  including  parades,  sidewalk 
sales,  a  carnival  of  rides  and  games,  a 
demolition  derby,  a  horse  show,  and 
outdoor  plays.   Since  1950,  however,  a 
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unique  event,  the  "Gift  of  the  Waters 
Pageant,"  has  played  a  central  role  in 
the  festival.  This  pageant  commemo- 
rates the  Shoshoni  Indians'  1896 
cession  of  the  hot  springs  near 
Thermopolis  from  their  reservation 
lands.  The  Indians  received  $60,000  in 
cash  and  cattle  for  the  ten  square 
acres.  Many  townspeople  point  to  the 
hot  springs  as  the  primary  reason  for 
the  founding  and  continued  growth  of 
the  town.  The  "Gift  of  the  Waters 
Pageant"         develops         various  themes 

usually  associated  with  traditional 
rituals:  the  importance  of  the  past, 
the  values  of  good  will  and  harmony, 
and  the  feelings  of  reverence  and 
respect.  Though  a  few  Indian  dancers 
do  participate,  in  return  for  payment, 
the  festival  is  decidedly  a  non-Indian 
view    of  Thermopolis'    past. 

The  one  hour  pageant,  performed  at 
dusk  on  a  grassy  knoll  near  the 
Thermopolis  hot  springs,  is  organized 
with  narration  and  silent  symbolic 
scenes  alternating  with  traditional 
Indian  dances  performed  by  Shoshonis 
from  the  nearby  Wind  River  Reservation. 
The         poetic         narration,  originally 

composed  in  1925,  describes  in  symbolic 
form  the  townspeople's  view  of  the 
history  and  purpose  of  the  springs. 
Basically,  the  narration  develops  three 
interwoven  themes:  that  the  Shoshonis 
made  a  beneficent  gift  of  their  hot 
springs;  that  the  springs  have  healing 
qualities;  and  that  all  peoples  are 
brothers  who  share  in  God's  bounty. 
The  themes  are  interwoven  through  the 
role  of  Chief  Washakie,  leader  of  the 
Shoshonis  when  the  treaty  cession  of 
the  hot  springs  was  made.  The  Chief  is 
portrayed  as  a  wise,  generous  man  who 
willingly  gave  up  the  springs  to  his 
white  brothers  and  also  specified  in 
the  treaty  that  some  of  the  waters 
should   be    reserved    for    free    public   use. 


She  offers  the  bowl  of  water  to  a 
medicine  man  who  drinks  and  passes  the 
bowl  to  the  other  Shoshoni  men  who 
drink.  Then  "Chief  Washakie"  makes  his 
gift.  It  is  precisely  the  power  of  the 
water  that  recompenses  the  Shoshonis 
for  their  sacrificial  gift,  since  the 
people  who  come  from  around  the  world 
to   be   healed  will   bless    the   Shoshonis. 

A  strong  religious  component  ties 
in  the  themes  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  healing.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  performance  is  the  rendition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  sign  language  by  a 
Shoshoni  girl.  While  she  works  through 
the  gestures,  a  member  of  the  women's 
chorus,  who  has  moved  to  a  hidden  spot 
overlooking  the  setting,  sings  the 
prayer.  This  sequence  develops  the 
theme  of  universal  brotherhood  which 
culminates  in  the  closing  dance  of  the 
pageant  in  which  all  the  Shoshonis  and 
the  women  in  the  chorus  intermingle  in 
the       Shoshoni       dance       circle.  The 

performance  is  slow-paced,  solemn,  and 
dignified,  lightened  only  by  the 
exuberance    of    the   Shoshoni    dances. 

Studying  such  a  pageant  and 
community  festival,  students  can  ask 
questions  such  as:  What  is  the 
relationship  of  this  festival  to  local 
and  national  history?  How  does  this 
pageant  portray  Native  American-White 
relations?  What      elements      of       this 

festival  promote  social  cohesion,  local 
pride,  and  the  preservation  of 
tradition? 


Audrey   Shalinsky 
Assistant        Professor 
Anthropology 
University   of   Wyoming 
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The  notion  that  the  water  is  sacred 
and  healing  is  portrayed  by  the 
pageant's  major  silent  activity.  An 
Indian  "princess"  helped  by  two 
attendants   dips   a   bowl    into    the    spring. 
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MEET  THE  CARTOONIST 


Q:   When  did  you  first  discover  your 
artistic  talent? 


A: 


I  suppose  it  was  when  I  was  in  the 
second  grade  and  won  a  prize  for  a 
clay  sculpture  of  an  English 
Setter.  In  high  school  I  was 
appointed  art  editor  of  the  school 
paper  for  which  I  also  produced 
many  cartoons. 


What   sparked 
cartooning? 


your   interest   in 


A:  I  was  probably  most  strongly 
influenced  by  journalism;  both  my 
father  and  uncle  were  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Texas.  My 
Uncle  Walter  was  editor  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  Press  and  through  him  I  first 
encountered  Walt  Kelly,  creator  of 
"Pogo",  who  remains,  I  think,  one 
of  the  finest  cartoon  artists  who 
ever  lived.  I  became  fascinated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
cartoonist  though  I  never  much 
pursued  it.  Now  that  I  think  of  it, 
I  did  some  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Washington  and  Lee  University 
newspaper  in  the  50' s  and  political 
cartoons  for  the  Washington 
newsletter,  Politics,  in  the  60' s 
and  early  70  s.  I  have  been  doing 
anthropology  cartoons  in  the 
privacy  of  my  study  for  years.  I 
guess  I  have  several  hundred  shoved 
in  various  desk  drawers. 

Q:  Did  you  pursue  your  interest  in  art 
in  college? 

A:  I  got  into  fine  arts  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  fancied 
myself  a  painter  for  a  while. 
After  a  couple  of  semesters  I  quit 
school  thinking  I'd  get  into  the 
art  world  and  applied  for  a  job  at 
the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York 
City.  I  started  out  as  a  carpenter 

(continued  on  p. 12) 


Robert  L.  Humphrey,  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  George  Washington 
University,  was  department  chairman  for 
ten  years  and  founded  and  was  first 
director  of  the  university's  Museum 
Studies  Program.  For  several  years 
Humphrey  has  conducted  a  field  school 
in  MesoAmerica,  visiting  20  or  30  sites 
of  different  ages  in  various 
environmental  zones  looking  at  the 
relationships  between  environment  and 
art,  architecture,  culture,  and 
socio-political  systems.  Humphrey  has 
researched  and  published  in  the  areas 
of  Arctic  archeology,  early  man, 

Pre-Llano  cultures  of  the  Americas, 
prehistory  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
MesoAmerican  ballgame.  In  addition  to 
being  a  fellow  of  the  Explorers  Club, 
Humphrey,  his  wife  Johanna,  and  son  Rob 
enjoy  sailing  their  little  sloop, 
"Golondrina."  (Editor  Ann  Kaupp 
recently  interviewed  him  for 
Anthro. Notes.  ) 
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(continued  from  p. 11) 

and  ended  up  a  conservator.  It  was 
a  fascinating  experience.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  smaller  institution 
and  New  York  seemed  smaller  too. 
The  museum  brought  me  in  contact 
with  many  artists  including  Franz 
Klein,  Jackson  Pollock,  and  Marcel 
Duchamp.  I  met  Duchamp  when  he 
came  in  one  day  to  fix  a  hole  that 
I  made  with  a  Yankee  screwdriver  in 
his  "Nude  Descending  a  Staircase." 
I  later  returned  to  the  University 
of  Colorado  to  major  in  art  history 
thinking  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  college  degree,  even  as  a 
potential  painter.  However,  my 
courses  didn't  satisfactorily 
address  all  the  questions  I  was 
trying  to  answer  about  creativity, 
the  role  art  plays  in  society,  and 
the  artist  as  a  social  critic. 

Q:  How  did  you  happen  to  switch  to 
anthropology  as  a  career  goal? 

A:  I  don't  know  if  I  should  tell  you 
this,  but  a  painter  friend  of  mine 
and  I  were  sitting  in  my  little 
studio  apartment  in  Washington. 
Both  of  us  had  spent  the  day 
painting  and  drinking  beer,  and  we 
had  run  out  of  beer  and  paint.  We 
didn't  have  any  money  except  for  a 
jar  of  pennies  I  had  saved.  With 
this  jar  we  went  to  what  was  then 
the  Lehigh  Bar  on  M  Street.  We  sat 
at  a  booth  and  ordered  a  couple  of 
beers  from  an  unsavory  waitress  who 
usually  worked  there.  She  would, 
for  example,  put  peeled  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  her  pocket,  and  when  she 
brought  them  to  you  they  were 
covered  with  lint.  When  she  gave  us 
the  bill  I  got  my  pennies  out,  and 
she  said, "The  hell  with  you  guys, 
I'm  not  counting  those  pennies." 
We  were  really  at  a  loss.  A  fellow 
at  the  bar  turned  around  and  said, 
"I'll  buy  those  boys  a  beer."  He 
turned  out  to  be  Don  Hartle, 
anthropology  professor  at  American 
University.   We  spent  the  evening 


drinking  beer  and  talking  about 
anthropology,  and  I  got  to  thinking 
that  perhaps  anthropology  might 
give  me  the  answers  I  was  seeking. 
Under  Hartle' s  influence  I  enrolled 
in  more  and  more  anthropology 
courses,  and  I  ended  up  being  his 
teaching  assistant.  Although  I 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  Art 
History,  I  made  the  decision  to 
attend  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  since  I 
missed  the  Southwest.  It  was  there 
that  I  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  archeology. 

Q:   Where    did    your    interest    in 
archeology  lead  you? 

A:  After  a  couple  of  field  sessions  ii 
Southwest  archeology,  I  reckoned  I 
had  had  enough  of  pot  sherds  and 
became  interested  in  early  man.  I 
was  at  work  on  my  Masters  thesis  on 
pre-projec tile  point  cultures  in 
New  Mexico,  which  were  rather 
controversial  at  that  time.  Jack 
Campbell,  the  new  department 
chairman,  gave  me  the  idea  of  not 
only  going  straight  for  my 
doctorate,  but  also  of  looking  for 
evidence  of  early  man  outside  ol 
New  Mexico  in  northern  Alaska  where 
no  surveys  had  previously  beet 
done.  In  1965  I  took  off  with  a 
field  assistant  and  two  Eskimos 
from  the  Arctic  Research  Lab  at  Pt. 
Barrow  and  surveyed  the  Utukok 
River  Valley  [in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Alaska] ,  where  a 
geologist  had  found  a  fluted  point. 
We  found  about  25  archeological 
sites  and  turned  up  a  lot  of 
material  that  looked  like  European 
Upper  Paleolithic  along  with  sites 
containing  later  Eskimo  artifacts. 
The  next  summer,  with  Dennis 
Stanford  as  my  field  assistant,  we 
found  fluted  points  which  looked 
like  Llano  complex  further  south, 
and  that  formed  the  basis  of  my 
doctoral  dissertation.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  Clovis  did  not 
develop   and   originate   in   the 
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interior  of  North  America,  but  that 
it  came  in  as  a  discrete  culture  at 
some  point  around  15,000  B.C.  and 
diffused    south   from    there. 

Does  your  interest  in  early  man 
explain  your  frequent  depiction  of 
cavemen  in  your  cartoons  for 
Anthro. Notes? 

I  suppose  it  came  naturally  with 
the      field.  I      started      drawing 

cavemen  years  ago  when  I  was 
teaching  an  introductory  course  in 
anthropology.  These  absurd 

statements  in  the  introductory 
texts  sprang  out  at  me,  and  I  could 
immediately  see  a  picture  in  my 
mind.  The  caveman,  of  course,  is 
me.  What     would      I      do      in      that 

circumstance?  How  do  you  flute  a 
projectile  point—using  a 

rhinoceros  horn  connected  to  a 
rhinoceros  seemed  like  a  perfectly 
plausible  idea  to  me.  How  do  human 
beings  get  the  ideas  to  do  some  of 
the       things       they      do?  It      was 

thinking   about    that   in    the    intro- 
ductory    course     that    began     getting 
me   off    on    that    track. 

Do  you  think  about  your 

Anthro. Notes  readers'  reaction  to 
your  work? 

Yes,  I  think  about  it.  I  have 
tried  to  come  up  with  something 
that  would  be  humorous  without 
being  intentionally  controversial 
or  offensive,  and  almost  inevitably 
I  offend  somebody.  The  whole  basis 
of  satire  is  exaggerating  some 
distinctive  characteristic  that  the 
owner  would  just  as  soon  forget.  I 
think  I  would  be  drawing  different 
things  if  I  were  submitting  them  to 
the  New  Yorker,  for  instance, 
because  there  would  be  a  little 
more  latitude.  One  of  the  things  I 
think  is  a  problem  with  the  field 
of  anthropology  is  that  we  often 
take  ourselves  too  seriously.  I  do 
like  to  poke  fun  at  anthropolo- 
gists,   obviously,    and   Lord   knows  we 


need  some  fun  poked  at  us.  When  we 
lose  our  sense  of  humor  I  think  we 
lose  our  complete  perspective  on 
any  culture  we  are  looking  at,  and 
we  begin  to  believe  we  are  near  the 
TRUTH  and  that  begins  to  approach 
something    like   paranoia    to  me. 

Has  anyone  else  influenced  your 
work  or  your  interest  in  cartoons 
besides   Walt  Kelly? 

Oh  yes  ...  Ronald  Searle, Robert 
Osborne,  Al  Capp  ...  dozens  of 
others.  Virgil  Partch  pen  name  VIP, 
creator  of  "Big  George,"  was  an 
important  early  influence. 

Trudeau's  ("Doonesbury")  ideas  are 
extraordinary,  but  I  am  not  crazy 
about      his      drawings.  I      am      an 

assiduous  reader  of  cartoon  books. 
I  have  subscribed  to  the  New  Yorker 
for  years,  and  I  suppose  I  have  a 
complete  set  of  Kelly's  books.  I 
like  Larson  very  much,  have  one 
hanging  on  my  wall—wish  I  had  done 
it.       I   met  Gary    Larson    three    years 


ago. 


and 


he 


gave  me  great 
encouragement.  He  told  me  about 
going  down  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  one  day  with  six 
drawings,  and  they  immediately 
bought  them  and  he  was  on  his  way. 
It  wasn' t  the  20  years  of  grinding 
away  that  you  often  hear  from 
people  such  as  George  Booth,  who  is 
another  favorite  of  mine.  I  think 
cartooning  is  the  thing  I  enjoy 
most  in  life  right  now. 

Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  more 
artistic  expression  in  the  field  of 
anthropology? 

Anthropology  has  provided  an 
enormous  wealth  of  subject  matter 
for  cartoons.  I  don't  understand 
why  there  are  not  more  novels, 
plays,  etc.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Colin  Turnbull,  who  has  introduced 
drama  to  the  field,  and  I  have 
become  such  close  friends.  I'd  like 

(continued  on  p. 15) 
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(continued    from   p. 4) 

stone  points  and  the  jaws  and  horns  of 
large  animals.  What  might  explain  this 
new    type   of    site? 

Experience  with  modern  hunting  and 
gathering  San  suggested  a  probable 
answer.  Like  large  African  carnivores, 
hunters  use  the  edges  of  large  seasonal 
waterholes  as  ambush  sites,  lying  in 
wait  at  night  for  game  behind  circular 
brush  or  stone  blinds.  Pit  fires  are 
reduced  to  coals  and  covered  over  to 
provide  warmth  without  visible  light  or 
smoke  to  scare  away  prey.  In  the  past, 
larger  pits  were  dug  as  traps  in  the 
soft  earth  at  the  water's  edge  and  then 
concealed.  One  day,  one  of  Brooks'  own 
excavation  trenches  was  used  as  a  pit 
trap  into  which  hunters  chased  a  kudu 
and  speared  it.  After  butchering,  the 
head  (including  jaw)  and  horns  were  the 
only  parts  left  at  the  site.  One  of 
Brooks'  students  collected  data  on  the 
efficiency  of  nighttime  ambush  hunting. 
Brooks  then  compared  this  with  previous 
data  on  the  meat  yield  of  daytime 
stalking.  Ambush  hunting  was  six  to 
seven    times   more    efficient. 

The  lowest  levels  at  the  waterhole 
site  are  much  older,  around  80,000  to 
100,000  years,  and  contain  little 
direct  evidence  of  blinds  or  traps. 
The  environment  and  possibly  the  people 
were  also  different  from  those  of  the 
present.  Can  the  present  still 
illuminate  the  past?  The  great  number 
of  large  spear  points  and  teeth  of 
difficult  to  stalk  animals,  like  zebra, 
suggest  that  at  this  time,  too,  the 
water  hole  was  mainly  used  for  ambush 
hunting.  This  strategy  would  have  been 
even  more  important  since  the  poison 
arrows  crucial  to  the  present  stalking 
tactics  were  apparently  unknown. 
"Archeologists  should  be  looking  at  the 
evidence  of  early  human  sites  more  in 
terms  of  ambush  and  kill  sites  than  in 
terms   of   camps    or   home   bases." 


OLD   TOOLS    FOR   MODERN   PREY 

Hoping  to         understand  12,000 

year  old  behavior  in  North  America, 
University  of  Wyoming  professor  and 
former  Smithsonian  Regents  Fellow 
George  Frison  travelled  to  Zimbabwe's 
Hwange  National  Park  last  August  in 
conjunction  with  a  government 

supervised  elephant  culling  operation. 
Frison  hoped  to  observe  wild  elephant 
behavior  to  test  his  ideas  about  early 
hunting  strategies  and  to  test  replicas 
of  early  North  American  stone  tools 
against  the  hides  and  tendons  of  these 
huge  animals.  "The  modern-day  elephant 
is  the  closest  available  parallel  to 
the  extinct  and  ancestral  mammoth  that 
we  know  was  hunted  by  early  man," 
Frison   explains. 

In  the  1970' s  Frison  excavated  the 
Colby  site  near  Worland,  Wyoming  where 
at  least  seven  mostly  young  mammoths 
were  butchered  about  11,200  years  ago. 
Three  Clovis  points  were  found  along 
with  bone  and  stone  tools  among  the 
densely  piled  bones,  including  a  large 
front  quarter  of  mammoth  placed  In  the 
center  of  other  bones.  Frison  thinks 
the  entire  ensemble,  which  would  have 
been  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  was 
placed  there  as  an  "insurance"  meat 
cache    similar    to    those    left   by   Eskimos. 

In  Zimbabwe,  Frison  found  that  most 
of  the  meat  on  an  elephant  is 
concentrated  on  the  f orequarters.  His 
observations  of  wild  elephant  behavior 
gave  him  clues  to  a  possible 
prehistoric  hunting  strategy  which  he 
feels  has  been  misrepresented  by  modern 
artistic  renditions  showing  early  man 
spearing   huge  mammoths    head-on. 

"A  frontal  assault  on  a  family 
group  would  be  hazardous  in  th« 
extreme,  but  individual  animals,  oftei 
the  younger  ones,  tend  to  wander  anc 
become  isolated  on  the  fringes  oi 
grazing  areas.  At  that  point  they  -ar« 
vulnerable  to  a  careful  hunter."  Al! 
this  sheds  light  on  the  Colby  site 
where    a    high    percentage    of    the    remains 
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were  those  of  younger  animals,  and  the 
'stockpile'  was  largely  composed  of 
f orequarters. " 

In  his  African  research,  Frison 
experimented  with  both  tools  and 
weaponry.  He  found  that  his  stone  tool 
butchering  kit  could  pierce  and  skin 
the  thick  hides  and  dismember  the  huge 
carcasses  more  easily  than  expected. 
For  skinning,  Frison  found  quartzite 
flake  tools  superior  to  chert  and  much 
superior  to  large  bifacial  knives.  With 
regard  to  weaponry,  Frison  commented, 
"One  chert  point  I  used,  fixed  to  the 
haft  with  sinew  and  pine  gum,  reached 
the  lung  cavities  of  seven  different 
elephants  without  the  slightest  damage. 
One  that  struck  a  rib  lost  part  of  its 
point,  but  could  easily  have  been 
retouched  for  further  use." 

The  new  approaches  which  bolster 
George  Frison' s  arguments,  analyze 
Alison  Brooks'  ostrich  eggshell,  sort 
through  Melinda  Zeder' s  100,000  bones, 
and  identify  Bruce  Smith's  domesticated 
seeds  obviously  come  from  very 
different  sciences.  While  archeolo- 
gists  look  to  the  past,  they  constantly 
utilize  today's  technologies  and 
experimental  methods  in  their  search  to 
uncover  and  explain  human  prehistory. 


(continued  from  p. 13) 

to  see  anthropologists  become  more 
creative,  to  use  the  stuff  of  the 
discipline  in  new  ways.  Cartoons 
are  a  very  immediate  way  of 
influencing  people's  ideas.  If  we 
can  publish  a  book  with  some  good 
credible  information  and  illustrate 
it  with  cartoons,  it  might  be  a 
real  boon.  For  some  reason,  the 
idea  of  popularizing  the  field  has 
always  been  frightening  to 
anthropologists.  It  is  a  shame 
because  it's  such  an  interesting 
field  and  enables  you  to  encompass 
anything—be  it  psychology, 
medicine,  bones  and  stones,  or  art. 

Q:  Has  anthropology  answered  your 
questions  concerning  art? 

A:  Anthropology  has  expanded  my 
perception  about  art  and  has 
enabled  me  to  begin,  at  least,  to 
ask  the  right  questions,  but  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  am  going  to  find  the 
answers  any  time  soon.  I  hope  not! 
I  don' t  think  anthropologists  have 
yet  explored  creativity  in  art  in 
the  depth  it  deserves.  Present 
studies  are  so  specific  and  narrow, 
and  yet  here  is  a  society  that  is 
producing  art  all  around  us  all  the 
time.  Why  do  we  call  it  art?  What 
is  art?  Why  this  impulse  to  do  art 
anyway? 


The  AAA  has  available  five  new 
excellent  leaflets  written  by  leading 
scholars:  Anthropology  and 
*Scientif ic'   Crea  tionism,   Evolu  tion 


vs  Creation;  A^  Selected  Bibliog- 
raphy, Evolution,  Origin  Myths,  and 
The  Record  of  Human  Evolution.  One 
copy  of  each  leaflet  is  free  with  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 
Write  to:  AAA,  1703  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, D.C.  20009; 
(202)  232-8800. 


ANTHRO. NOTES,  a  National  Museura  of  Natural 
History  Newsletter  for  Teachers,  is  published 
f ree-of-charge  three  times  a  year--fall, 
winter,        and        spring.  An thro. Notes        was 

originally  part  of  the  George  Washington 
University/Smithsonian  Institution  Anthropology 
for  Teacher  Program  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  To  be  added  to  the  mailing 
list,  write,  Ann  Kaupp,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,    D.C.    20560. 


ANTHRO. NOTES     STAFF 


P.  Ann  Kaupp,  Ruth  0. 
Selig,  Alison  S.  Erooks, 
JoAnne  Lanouette,  editors; 
Robert  L.  Humphrey , artist. 
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Humphrey    1984-85. 
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MAN  THE  SCAVENGER 
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For  several  decades  now,  long 
enough  to  have  influenced  generations 
of  students,  the  most  familiar  picture 
of  early  man  has  been  that  of  the 
hunter,  whose  very  instincts,  social 
behavior,  and  mating  patterns  were  all 
honed  by  the  stringent  demands  of  a 
predatory  existence.  This  preoccupa- 
tion with  hunting  as  the  "master  be- 
havior pattern  of  the  human  species" 
(Laughlin  1968  in  Man  the  Hunter , 
edited  by  Lee  and  DeVore)  has  been 
fueled  by  many  factors:  by  the 
indisputable  evidence  of  large-scale 
big-game  hunting  in  Upper  Paleolithic 
Europe,  by  the  visible  archeological 
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record  with  its  emphasis  on  stone 
"weapons"  and  animal  bone  fragments, 
and  also  (perhaps  somewhat 
subliminally)  by  the  high  value 
accorded  meat  and  hunting  as  a  leisure 
activity  in  Vfestern  society. 

But  is  it  really  true  that  hunting 
is  the  primary  human  adaptation?  Some 
new  research  answers,  "Maybe  not." 
Given  the  widespread  influence  the 
"hunting  hypothesis"  has  had  in  shaping 
our  thoughts  about  human  evolution  and 
psychology,  some  careful  rethinking  of 
the  work  of  the  last  several  decades  is 
in  order. 

(continued  on  p. 2) 


If  the  hunting  proclivities  of 
early  hominids  were  interesting  only 
for  the  evidence  provided  about  diet 
and  food  acquisition,  then  changes  in 
the  portrait  of  early  man  would 
scarcely  be  noted  beyond  the  ivy- 
covered  walls  of  academic  research. 
But  of  course,  our  interest  in  what 
early  humans  ate  and  how  they  obtained 
it  has  far  wider  implications.  How  any 
animal  makes  a  living  in  large  part 
determines  many  other  aspects  of  its 
behavior,  reproduction  and  social 
organization.  The  question  of  human 
hunting  moreover,  invokes  larger  and 
more  philosophical  questions  about  the 
very  essence  of  human  nature.  Since 
the  discoveries  of  early  hominids  in 
South  Africa,  it  has  suited  those 
impressed  by  the  evil  capabilities  of 
mankind  to  find  the  roots  for  this 
darker  side  of  human  nature  in  the 
adaptations  of  the  earliest  hominids. 
It  was  Raymond  Dart,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Taung  baby,  who  in  a  1953  article 
first  characterized  Australopithecus  as 
a  "confirmed  killer"  who  bore  the  "mark 
of  Cain." 

Evidence  frcm  Bones 

The  physical  evidence  he  used  to 
support  this  contention,  the  fragmented 
animal  bones  found  with  hominids  in 
South  African  cave  sites,  has  since 
been  reexamined,  and  his  claims  refu- 
ted. Yet,  the  image  of  early  man  as  a 
predator  who  killed  his  food  and  occa- 
sionally his  conspecifics  has  persisted 
in  popular  literature  such  as  African 
Genesis  and  The  Hunting  Hypothesis,  by 
Robert  Ardrey.  As  a  result,  human 
hunting  has  been  equated  with  innate 
aggressiveness,  and  aggression  in 
modern  man  has  often  been  seen  as  an 
unfortunate  but  probably  unavoidable 
consequence  of  this  earlier  reliance  on 
predation. 

However,  new  evidence  and  theories 
proposed  in  the  last  few  years  are 
dramatically  altering  the  way  in  which 
paleoanthropologists  currently  recon- 
struct early  hcminid  diet  and  behavior. 


The  strongest  evidence  comes  from  finds 
of  flaked  stone  tools  with  quantities 
of  animal  bones.  East  Africa  has  pro- 
duced many  such  sites,  from  as  early  as 
2  million  years  ago.  The  tendency 
among  paleoanthropologists  has  been  to 
assume  that  these  accumulations  of  bone 
were  the  end-product  of  hcminid 
hunting.  Although  it  now  seems  to  most 
workers  indisputable  that  early  man  was 
involved  at  some  level  in  transporting 
or  processing  animal  carcasses,  recent 
work  has  challenged  the  idea  that  human 
hunting  was  responsible  for  acquiring 
the  animal  parts. 

A  survey  of  animal  bones  frcm 
hominid-bearing  deposits  at  Olduvai 
Gorge  and  Koobi  Fora  showed  that  a 
number  of  them  bore  surface  markings 
which  looked  very  much  like  damage  done 
by  stone  knives  or  flakes  (Bunn  1981; 
Potts  &  Shipman  1981).  These 
scratches,  or  cutmarks,  could  be  proof 
that  early  hominids  were  cutting  up 
animal  carcasses.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  not  as  obvious  as  it  looks  at  first 
glance,  however.  Potts  &  Shipman' s 
survey  of  Olduvai  bones  showed  that 
cutmarks  frequently  occurred  in 
locations  where  little  or  no  meat  is 
found,  such  as  lower  limb  bones  and 
feet.  They  speculated  that  sinew  and 
hide  might  have  been  what  the  hominids 
sought,  rather  than  meat.  In  addition, 
they  found  seme  bones  showing  the 
gnawing  marks  typical  of  carnivore 
chewing  as  well  as  cutmarks  from  stone 
edges.  The  cutmarks  were  often  made 
after  the  gnaw  marks,  suggesting  that 
carnivores  had  first  possession  of  the 
carcass,  and  hcminid  utilization  came 
later. 

Modern  Scavengers 

The  idea  that  early  humans  might 
have  obtained  meat  by  scavenging  rather 
than  hunting  is  not  a  new  one.  But  the 
recent  evidence  from  cutmarks  has 
produced  a  spate  of  new  studies 
exploring  this  idea.   Prominent  among 

(continued  on  p. 13) 


"THE  OLD  RED  BRICK": 
INSIGHT  FOR  THE  LIVING 

The  Civil  War  was  one  of  the  most 
devastating  periods  in  American 
history.  The  maiming  and  destruction 
of  human  life  left  both  armies 
medically  unable  to  cope  with  soldiers' 
wounds  and  resulting  infections. 
Without  antibiotics,  infection  and  the 
accompanying  disease  were  untreatable. 
Once  gangrene  set  in,  there  was  little 
option  but  to  amputate.  As  a  result, 
more  soldiers  died  from  post-wound 
infection  and  disease  than  from  injury 
itself. 

William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  realized  the  need  for 
organized  military  medical  research  and 
in  1862  formed  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 
How  else  best  to  study  war  wounds  than 
in  a  laboratory  setting?  His  directive 
to  all  medical  personnel  stated: 

"As  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in 
Washington  an  Army  Medical  Museum, 
Medical  Officers  are  directed  dili- 
gently to  collect  and  to  forward  to  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  all 
specimens  of  morbid  anatomy,  surgical 
or  medical,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
valuable;  together  with  projectiles  and 
foreign  bodies  removed;  and  such  other 
matter  as  may  prove  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  military  medicine  and.  surgery. 
These  objects  should  be  accompanied  by 
short  explanatory  notes . . . . " 

Anatomical  specimens,  packed  in  barrels 
of  confiscated  whiskey,  were  sent  to 
Washington. 

In  1862  the  concept  of  a  "museum" 
was  very  different  from  today.  Museums 
were  Institutes  where  specimens  were 
collected  for  original  research,  just 
as  the  Smithsonian  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  the  "increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge . . . . "  Museums  were  not 
initially  showcases  to  educate  the 
public.   In  fact,  many  of  our  current 


fields  of  study  had  not  been  establish- 
ed or  were  in  their  infancy.  For 
example,  there  was  no  organized  field 
of  pathology.  The  causes  of  disease 
were  as  much  unknown  as  were  the 
antibiotics  with  which  we  now  cure 
them.  The  Army  Medical  Museum  was 
established  to  document  the  causes  and 
processes  of  disease;  only  later  did  it 
become  a  public  showcase. 

Although  occupying  several  homes 
during  the  late  1800' s  (including 
Ford's  Theater  after  Lincoln's 
assassination) ,  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
was  situated  on  the  Mall  for  80  years 
where  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  sits  today. 
It  was  on  the  Mall  that  the  Museum 
became  so  familiar  to  Washington 
residents  and  visitors,  averaging  one 
million  visitors  per  year,  and  becoming 
affectionally  known  as  "the  Old  Red 
Brick." 

Throughout  its  early  history,  the 
Medical  Museum's  pioneering  research 
contributed  to  our  current  knowledge  of 


disease  and  to  our  nation's  history. 
It  was  Array  Medical  Museum  physicians 
who  attended  Lincoln  as  he  died  and  who 
performed  his  autopsy.  Surgeon  J.  J. 
Woodward  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  take  photomicrographs,  while 
Curator  J.  S.  Billings  put  together  the 
world's  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  microscopes  (dating  to  the  1600' s) 
documenting  their  evolution.  The 
Museum  was  one  of  the  first  United 
States  institutions  to  use  the  x-ray 
clinically,  just  months  after 
Roentgen's  discovery.  In  1908,  the 
first  mass  inoculation  in  the  United 
States  took  place  within  the  museum's 
rotunda.  As  curator,  Walter  Reed 
discovered  the  causative  agent  of 
yellow  fever.  In  later  years,  the 
Museum  gave  rise  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology,  while  its 
library  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Because  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
decided  to  build  a  museum  of  modern  art 
on  the  Mall,  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
was  moved,  in  1969,  to  the  grounds  of 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
There,  the  specimens  collected  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  years  following 
remain  available  for  study,  and  many 
are  still  on  exhibit. 

At  the  Museum,  one  can  see  nearly 
all  the  organs  of  the  human  body  and 
many  diseases  affecting  them. 
Exhibited  are  specimens  of  heart 
disease;  tumors  of  the  brain,  heart, 
colon,  and  lung;  congenital  anomalies; 
elephantiasis;  syphilis;  gall  stones;  a 
stomach  occluded  with  hair;  coal 
miner's  lung;  fragments  of  Lincoln's 
skull;  and  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
vertebrae.  Also  displayed  are 
specimens  depicting  embryonic  and 
skeletal  development,  bone  fractures, 
plastic  surgery,  as  well  as  a  large 
collection  of  medical  instruments.  As 
one  reporter  stated,  the  Museum  offers 
a  place  where  disease,  deformity,  and 
death  are  straightforwardly  presented. 
Here,  one  is  able  to  comprehend  his  or 
her  own  mortality. 


Several  educational  programs  for 
school  groups  benefit  teachers.  Guided 
tours  may  be  arranged,  which  include  a 
medical  film  on  a  topic  of  your  choice. 
Teachers  are  advised  to  prepare  a 
questionnaire  for  their  classes  before 
a  tour  or  to  request  one  available  from 
the  Museum.  Otherwise,  students  may 
take  only  gory  memories  with  them 
rather  than  an  understanding  of  the 
medical  significance  of  what  they  have 
seen.  Every  visitor  to  the  Museum 
hopefully  will  gain  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  his  or 
her  own  best  health. 

To  obtain  tour  information,  receive 
a  film  list,  or  schedule  a  visit, 
write:  Tour  Coordinator,  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Museum,  Armed  Forces  Institute 
of  Pathology,  Washington,  D.C.  20306; 
or  call  (202)  576-2348. 

Dwight  Schmidt 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Smithsonian  Institution 


A   new   volume,   Archeology   and 


Education;  A  Successful  Combination 
for  Precollegiate  Students,  edited 
by  Karen  Ann  Holm  and  Patricia  J. 
Higgins,  is  now  available  for  $5.00 
from  the  Anthropology  Curriculum 
Project,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  GA  30602.  This  excellent 
volume  includes  several  case 
studies  of  exemplary  programs  at 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels . 


SUMMER  FIELDWORK  OPPORTUNITIES 


Are  you  looking  for  a  unique 
opportunity  this  summer  for  adventure , 
discovery,  and  learning?  Experience 
being  a  member  of  an  archeological 
excavation  team,  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion, or  a  field  program  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  With  a  little 
research  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
opportunities  available  to  you  even 
within  your  own  community.  As  teachers 
you  can  share  your  findings  with  your 
students;  many  programs  will  take  young 
people  16  years  of  age  or  older.  In 
most  cases  the  cost  of  such  experience 
is  tax  deductible  as  either  a  business 
expense  for  teachers  or  a  charitable 
contribution  to  a  non-profit 
organization. 

Anthropology  departments  of  local 
universities  and  colleges,  state 
historic  preservation  offices,  and 
state  archeological  societies  often 
engage  in  local  archeological  excava- 
tions and  frequently  accept  volunteers 
with  no  previous  fieldwork  experience. 
The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
(AIA) ,  P.O.  Box  1901  Kenmore  Station, 
Boston,  MA  02215;  617-353-9361,  pro- 
vides a  listing  of  state  archeologists 
associated  with  the  national  organiza- 
tion. The  AIA  also  produces  a  yearly 
field  school  listing  (see  below)  for 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  In  addition,  the 
AIA  publishes  Archaeology  magazine  that 
each  year  features  an  archeology  travel 
guide  to  sites  open  to  the  public  in 
the  Old  World  (March/April  issue)  and 
the  New  World  (May/ June  issue). 

For  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
fieldwork  opportunities  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution' s  Department  of 
Anthropology  distributes  A  Guide  to 
Resources  on  Local  Archeology  and 
Indian  History,  which  includes  a  list- 
ing of  museums  and  organizations, 
anthropological  and  archaeological 
societies,  fieldwork  opportunities,  and 
a  list  of  professionals  involved  in 


local  archeology  and  Indian  history. 
For  a  copy  of  this  free  Guide,  write: 
Public  Information  Office,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560;  or  call 
(202)  357-1592. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  organiza- 
tions that  conduct  summer  field  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  abroad: 

British  Archaeology ,  sponsored  by  The 
Association  for  Cultural  Exchange  of 
Cambridge,  England,  offers  a  four-week 
(June  2 5- July  24)  comprehensive  intro- 
duction to  British  prehistory,  includ- 
ing  lectures   at  Christ's   College, 
Cambridge;  tours  of  major  archeological 
sites;  and  archeological  excavation. 
Write:  Association  for  Cultural 
Exchange,  Babraham,  Cambridge  CB2  4AT, 
England . 

(continued  on  p. 6) 


University  of  California  Research 
Expeditions  Program  offers  volunteer 
opportunities  for  individuals  (16  to  75 
years  of  age)  to  become  a  member  of  a 
small  university  field  reseach  team. 
Studies  in  the  areas  of  anthropology/ 
sociology,  archeology,  animal  behavior, 
ecology/botany,  and  marine  studies  take 
researchers  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Write:  University  Research  Expeditions 
Program,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  CA  94720;  (415)  642-6586. 

Earthwatch,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
organization,  invites  the  public 
(minimum  age  16)  to  join  scientific 
research  expeditions  throughout  the 
world  with  museum  and  university 
scholars  of  various  disciplines. 
Write:  Earthwatch,  10  Juniper  Rd.,  Box 
127,  Belmont,  MA  02178. 

Human  Origins  and  Prehistory  in  Kenya : 
The  Koobi  Fora  Field  School  is  offered 
by  Harvard  University  Summer  School  and 
the  National  Museums  of  Kenya.  The 
field  school  consists  of  two  six-week 
training  sessions  (June  15- July  30  and 
July  27-September  8)  with  four  weeks  at 
Koobi  Fora  on  Lake  Turkana,  a  well- 
known  site  of  fossil  hominid  specimens, 
and  two  weeks  to  visit  other  archeolo- 
gical  sites.  Write:  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Department  008,  20  Garden  St., 
Cambridge,  MA  02138;  (617)  495-2921; 
495-2494  (24  hour  open  line  for 
catalogue  and  application  requests). 

Kampsville  Archeological  Center ,  named 
a  National  Exemplar  in  science  educa- 
tion by  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  conducts  educational 
research  programs  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  college  students 
and  the  non- professional,  and  separate 
workshops  for  teachers.  The  long-range 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  record  a 
comprehensive  history  of  12,000  years 
of  human  life  in  the  lower  Illinois 
River  Valley.  Write:  Admissions 
Office,  Kampsville  Archeological 
Center,  Kampsville,  IL  62053;  (618) 
653-4395. 


Landscape  and  People ,  a  summer  field 
program  offered  by  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Berkeley,  California, 
gives  students  16  years  of  age  and 
older  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
environment,  history,  and  life  today  in 
Ireland  (June  16-July  11)  and  England 
(July  7- August  15).  Each  program 
includes  lectures  by  local  and 
university  scholars.  Academic  credit 
can  be  arranged  and  financial 
assistance  is  available.  Write: 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Summer 
Programs,  P.O.  Box  5545,  Berkeley,  CA 
94705;  (415)  549-1482. 

Northwestern  University's  Ethnographic 
Field  School  (June  17-August  10)  offers 
students  of  all  disciplines  an 
opportunity  to  experience  another 
culture.  Students  design  their  own 
independent  research  project  to  learn 
about  the  Navajo  or  Hispanic  cultures 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Write  or 
call  Professor  Oswald  Werner, 
Department  of  Anthropology, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IL 
60201;  (312)  492-5402  or  (312)  328-4012 
evenings. 

Smithsonian  Associates  Travel  Program 
offers  a  week-long  archeology  field 
program  (August  11-18)  in  the  Mesa 
Verde  region  of  southwest  Colorado, 
once  inhabited  by  the  Anasazi  6000-1000 
B.C.  Participants  learn  field  methods, 
survey  techniques,  and  lab  analysis 
under  the  leadership  of  the 
archeological  and  educational  staff  of 
the  Crow  Canyon  Campus  of  Northwestern 
University's  Center  for  American 
Archeology.  To  apply,  as  well  as 
receive  information  on  other  foreign 
and  domestic  study  tours,  write: 
Smithsonian  Associates  Travel  Program, 
Capital  Gallery  455,  SI,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560. 

(continued  on  p.  13) 


TEACHER'S  CORNER: 

BIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY  DUET 

Editor's  Note:  Cam  Griffiths  shares 
"Animal  Behavior;  Behavioral 
Anthropology,"  an  innovative  course  she 
designed.  The  George  Washington 
University/Smithsonian  Institution 
Anthropology  for  Teachers  Program 
inspired  her  to  unite  biology  and 
anthropology  into  an  evolution  of 
behavior  course,  in  lieu  of  Advanced 
Biology  for  high  school  seniors.  The 
class  meets  six  hours  each  week  with 
two  two-hour  blocks  allowing  time  for 
essential  field  trips.  Ms.  Griffiths 
has  taught  the  course  for  the  last 
three  years  at  Stone  Ridge  School  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland.  After  teaching  for 
18  years,  Griffiths  and  her  husband  are 
off  to  Jamaica  this  June  for  two  years 
of  community  work  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
"It  is  the  only  thing  that  could  make 
me  leave  teaching,"  she  says. 

"Animal  Behavior;  Behavioral 
Anthropology"  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  behavior  in  the  animal  kingdom 
forms  a  continuum.  The  first  semester 
traces  behavioral  evolution  from 
one-celled  organisms  to  non-human 
primates;  the  second  semester  focuses 
on  similar  behaviors  in  humans. 
Students'  involvement,  intensive 
observations,  and  original  research 
make  the  course  especially  exciting  and 
academically  challenging. 

I.  First  semester:  Animal  behavior 

Text:     John  Alcock.     Animal 


Behavior  3rd  edition  (Sunderland, 
MA:  Sinuaer  Associates,  1984). 

The  premise  of  this  text  is  that 
evolutionary  theory  is  the  key  to 
understanding  animal  behavior.  In 
this  context  the  author  presents, 
with  well-documented  examples,  such 
topics  as  migration/territorial- 
ity;  cyclical  changes;  parent- 
offspring  relationships;  the 
ecology  of  feeding  behavior, 
reproductive     behavior;     and 


predator/ant  i-preda tor  behav  ior ; 
and  the  evolution  of  societies. 

The  observations  from  films,  video 
tapes,  and  field  trips  described 
below  correlate  with  the  readings 
and  are  organized  so  that  students' 
learning  moves  up  the  phylogenetic 
ladder. 

A.  Microscopic  and  Other  Simple 
Animals .  Students  observe 
behavior  through  films  on 
animals    such    as    amoeba, 


planar ia,  and  hydra. 


B.  Insects: 


The 


Insect 


Zoo 


(Museum  of  Natural  History). 
Using  an  ethogram  (see  sample), 
each  student  observes  for  one 
hour  the  behavior  of  an 
inhabitant  in  the  Insect  Zoo. 
Students  work  in  15-minute 
segments  with  the  aid  of  a  stop 
watch  and  are  able  to  complete 
four  sequences .  Good 
quantitative  data,  rather  than 
superficial  impressions ,  result 
from  this  method. 

(continued  on  p.8) 


C.  Marine  Animals  (Baltimore 
Aquarium) .  Students  select  one 
animal  to  observe  and  complete 
an  ethogram. 

D.  Birds   to   Non-Human   Primates 


(National  Zoo).  For  about  ten 
two-hour  sessions,  students 
observe,  in  evolutionary  order, 
the  reptiles,  birds,  hoofed 
animals,  small  mammals,  and 
non-human  primates .  Students 
choose  a  particular  behavior  to 
observe  such  as  play,  grooming, 
submission/aggression,  locomo- 
tion, parent/infant  behaviors, 
or  communication,  noting  when 
and  how  this  behavior  is 
expressed.  For  example,  one 
student  may  observe  the  otter  at 
play.  Her  observations  of  other 
animals  (parrots,  lizards, 
elephants,  spider  monkeys),  made 
throughout  the  semester  and 
recorded  in  her  ethogram,  allow 
for  a  comparison  of  time  spent 
at  play.  Note;  an  absence  of 
play  is  significant. 


Text :  Konrad 
Aggression  (San 
Harcourt  Brace 
1974). 


Lorenz .   On 

Diego,   CA: 

Jovanovich, 


E._A   Behavioral   Bridge   from 
Non-Human  Primates  to  Humans 


(Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  National  Zoo) .  The  course 
phases  into  the  second 
semester' s  focus  on  humans  with 
the  three-part  Smithsonian 
program  "Monkeys,  Apes,  and 
Humans."  (This  free  program  is 
available  from  Friends  of  The 
National  Zoo,  c/o  The  National 
Zoo,  3001  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20008,  or 
call  (202)  673-4955.) 

Text:   Jane  Lancaster.   Primate 


Behavior  and  the  Emergence  of 
Human   Culture    (NY:   Holt, 


During  class,  films  give 
students  additional  practice 
observing  and  analyzing  animals 
in  action. 

Each  student's  observations 
(collection  of  ethograms)  are  recorded 
and  analyzed  in  a  major  paper 
incorporating  not  only  her  original 
research  but  also  information  gleaned 
from  supplemental  readings.  The  paper 
constitutes  55%  of  the  semester  grade. 


II.  Second     Semester: 
Anthropology 


Behavioral 


Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1975). 


The  students  scrutinize  human 
behavior  in  different  cultural 
settings  through  four  different 
learning  units.  Students  focus  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  same 
behaviors  they  observed  in  the 
first  semester.  Museum  visits, 
readings,  films,  video  tapes,  and 
classroom  activities  rather  than 
ethograms  are  the  primary  sources 
of  information.  Instead  of  tests, 
weekly  essays  synthesize  the 
students'  readings  and  activities. 

A.  Archeology  Unit 

Film:  "4  Butte  1:  A  Lesson  in 
Archeology" 

Activity:  The  Bethesda  Meeting 
House,  the  landmark  from  which 
Bethesda  got  its  name,  is  a  five 
minute  walk  from  school  and 
provides  our  archeological  site. 
The  pastor  talks  about  the 
history  of  the  church  and  the 
cemetary  "talks"  about  the 
community's  past.  The  students 
conduct  a  cultural  study  from 
the  information  they  can  find  on 
the  gravestones.  (For  an  article 
on  graveyard  study  write:  Ann 
Bay,  ART  TO  ZOO,  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  A&I  1163,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
20560.) 

(continued  on  p. 9) 


Students  write  essays  to  define 
the  culture  of  the  people  buried 
here  and  the  relationship  of  the 
canmunity  to  the  Meeting  House. 
Students  also  consider  what  the 
building  might  represent  if  they 
were  archeologists  excavating  it 
3,000  years  from  now. 

B.  An  African  Setting 

Readings:  Colin  Turnbull.  The 
Forest  People  (NY:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Inc.  (Touchstone 
Books),  1968).  Richard  Goldsby. 
Race  and  Races,  2nd  edition  (NY: 
Macmillan,  1977). 

Film:  "Pygmies  of  the  Ituri 
Forest" 

Activity:  Bafa  Bafa,  A 
Cross-Cultural  Simulation 
(available  frcm  Simile  II,  P.O. 
Box  910,  Del  Mar,  CA  92014). 

Tours  of  the  National  Museum  of 
African  Art  and  the  Africa  Hall 
in  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Students  look  at  such  human 
behaviors  as  play,  parent/ 
offspring   relationships,   and 
territoriality   in   Turnbull' s 
study  of  the  BaMbuti  Pygmies. 

C.  Native  Americans 

Readings:  Ethnographies  on  the 
Kwakiutl. 

Teaching  Kit:  Indians  View 
Americans ,    Americans    View 


Indians  by  Rachel  Reese  Sady, 
Olcott  Forwad  (Educational  Audio 
Visual  Inc.,  Pleasantville ,  NY 
10510). 

Film:  "Ishi  in  Two  Worlds" 

Activities:  Field  logs  are  kept 
by  students  visiting  the  Indian 
and  Eskimo  Culture  Halls  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 


D.  Anthropologists  Look  at  America 
Readings:  Brenda  Mann  and  James 
P.  Spradley.  The  Cocktail 
Waitress:  Woman's  work  in  a 
Man's  World  (NY:  John  Wiley, 
1975).  John  A.  Hostetler  and 
Gertrude    Huntington.     The 


Hutterites  in  North  America  (NY: 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston 
1980) .  Carol  Stack.  All  Our  Kin: 
Strategies  for  Survival  in  a 


Black  Community  (NY:  Harper  and 
Row,  1974). 

Films  and  video  tapes:  Films 
are  available  on  the  Amish, 
Hutterites,  and  Shakers.  Many  of 
the  films  listed  above  may  be 
rented  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Audio  Visual 
Services,  Special  Services 
Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA  16802 
(free  catalogue  available). 

Activities:  Students  write 
their  own  "Nacirema"  essays 
modelled  after  "Body  Ritual"  by 
Horace  Miner.  Field  logs  are 
kept  for  the  Nation  of  Nations 
exhibit  at  the  Museum  of 
American  History.  "Let's 
Celebrate"  slides  frcm  the 
Celebration  exhibit  at  the 
Renwick  Gallery. 

This  is  an  exciting  course  to 
teach;  the  students  become  very 
involved.  Leaving  campus  curbs 
" senior itis"  and  the  students  evolve 
into  a  tightly  knit  group  from  weekly 
field  trips. 

Because  the  course  deals  directly 
with  two  disciplines,  biology  and 
anthropology,  as  well  as  indirectly 
with  history,  geography,  social 
science,  and  religion,  it  provides  a 
good  interdisciplinary  approach  for 
seniors  and  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  correlate  a  number  of  courses  they 
have  taken  for  four  years.  It  was 
important  to  include  anthropology  in 
the  title  of  the  course,  because 
colleges  are  pleased   to  see  that 
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students  had  anthropology  in  high 
school.  It  is  a  definite  enrichment 
course  frcm  the  colleges'  perspective. 

Procedure  for  Using  Ethogram : 

1.  Students  do  a  recognizance  of  about 
5  minutes.  From  this  they  determine 
what  might  be  logical  headings  under 
the  solitary  and  social  parts  of  the 
ethogram  such  as  the  ones  I  have 
chosen. 

2.  Students  form  teams  of  two:  one 
member  holds  the  stop  watch  while 
the  other  records. 

3.  Recorder  puts  a  check  in  the  box  to 
indicate  the  first  time  that 
activity  happens  in  that  minute  but 
does  not  repeat  the  checks  if  that 
activity  occurs  again  in  that 
minute. 

4.  When  timekeeper  indicates  the  end  of 
a  minute,  the  recorder  circles  the 
check  of  the  activity  taking  place 
at  that  time. 

5.  To  determine  the  percentage  of  time 
each  activity  occurs  in  a  15  minute 
period,  total  the  circled  checks  in 
each  column,  multiply  by  100  and 
divide  by  15  minutes. 

Note  on  the  ethogram; 

"NV"  means  not  visible. 
The  "other"  category  is  to  include 
any  activity  not  represented  by  a 
column  heading.     It  should  be 
described  under  "catments." 

The  students  were  able  to  complete 
four  to  six  ethograms  in  any  one  weekly 
observation  period.  They  were  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  observation  on 
the  same  animal,  rather  than  sample  a 
variety  of  individual  animals,  for  a 
more  complete  data  base.  Each  team 
observed  a  different  animal. 
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•that  a  recent  survey  of  biology 
textbooks,  conducted  by  Wayne  A. 
Moyer,  former  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers,  and  William  V.  Moyer, 
professor  emeritus  of  biology  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  called  "A 
Consumers  Guide  to  Biology  Textbooks, 
1985"  found  that  the  general  guality 
and  accuracy  of  biology  textbooks 
have  declined  drastically  in  the  past 
15  years,  with  treatment  of  evolu- 
tionary theory  suffering  particular- 
ly. Three  textbooks  cited  by  the 
study  that  do  not  even  mention 
evolution  are  Life  Science  (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.) ,  Living  Things  (Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston) ,  and  Biology  for 
Living  (Silver  Burdette) .  On  the 
other  hand,  three  texts  were  singled 
out  for  their  excellent  presentations 
in  the  fields  of  biology  and 
evolution.  They  are  Biological 
Sciences:  An  Ecological  Approach 
Mifflin   Co.),   Biology 


( Houghton 
(Macmillan) 
Wesley) . 


and  Biology  (Addison- 


•WAtf.' 


that  "African  Masterpieces  from  the 
Musee  de  1' Homme"  is  on  exhibit  from 
Paris  at  the  National  Museum  of 
African  Art  until  June  9.  The  100 
works  of  art  from  West  and  Central 
Africa  include  ceremonial  masks  and 
figures,  sacred  ritual  objects, 
utilitarian  objects,  and  musical 
instruments .  Arthur  Bourgeois , 
professor  of  art  history  at  Governors 
State  University,  will  give  a  free 
lecture  at  the  museum  on  "Religuary 
Cults  from  Gabon  and  Beyond"  on  May 
22  at  7  p.m. 

►that  new  evidence  reveals  an  earlier 
age  for  the  Taung  child,  at  death, 
based  on  recent  studies  of  facial 
architecture  as  well  as  a  possible 
younger  age  for  the  fossil  in 
"Surprise  Findings  in  the  Taung 
Child's  Face"  by  Roger  Lewin  in 
Science  (April  5,1985). 

•that  archeologist  John  Yellen, 
Anthropology  Program  Director  at  NSF, 
gives  an  account  of  his  observations, 
since  the  1960's,  of  the  changing 
values  of  the  Bushmen  and  the  demise 
of  their  hunting/gathering  tradition, 
in  the  May  issue  of  Science  85. 


(continued  on  p. 12) 
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•that  John  Marshall  and  Alison  Brooks 
will  discuss  the  film  "N!ai,  the 
Story  of  a  IKung  Woman"  following  its 
showing  on  June  5  at  the  Smithsonian. 
For  ticket  information  call  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates 
Program  Office  at  357-3030. 

•that  the  Land  &  People  series, 
produced  by  the  ILEA  in  association 
with  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute,  is  designed  to  enrich 
students  (11-14  years  of  age)  in 
their  understanding  of  other 
cultures.  Three  units  produced 
include:  1)  The  Kalahari:  Rung 
Bushmen,  2)  Papua  New  Guinea:  the 
Trobriand  Islanders,  and  3)  Peru:  the 
Quechua.  Each  unit  consists  of  a 
description  of  the  people  and 
country,  case  studies,  a  student's 
study  guide,  and  teacher's  notes. 
Write:  ILEA  Learning  Materials 
Service,  Publishing  Centre,  Highbury 
Station  Rd.,  London,  Nl  1SB,  England. 

•that  Francine  Patterson  has  written  a 
book,  The  Education  of  Koko  (Holt, 
Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1981)  that 
recounts  her  experience  teaching  the 
gorilla  Koko  sign  language.  The  book 
describes  Koko' s  effective  use  of 
sign  language  to  communicate  emotion 
and  thoughts  and  to  joke,  tease, 
argue,  and  insult. 

•that  the  "Ancient  Art  of  the  American 
Woodlands"  exhibit  is  on  view  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art's  East 
Building  until  August  4  and  includes 
such  objects  as  bannerstones ,  effigy 
pipes,  gorgets,  figurines  inset  with 
pearls,  and  copper  spear  points. 

•that  a  well-preserved  settlement  in 
Chili  dates  to  at  least  13,000  B.P. 
revealing  a  New  World  Pleistocene 
culture  earlier  and  more  advanced 
than  has  been  thought  (Scientific 
American,  October  1984). 


•that  "Maya — Treasures  of  an  Ancient 
Civilization"  will  be  on  exhibit  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  until  July  28. 
The  275  artifacts  include  massive 
carved  stone  stelae,  jade  and  shell 
jewelry,  golden  figurines,  and 
painted  ceramics.  April's  issue  of 
Natural  History  contains  "The  Maya 
Enter  History;  Ancient  Hieroglyphs 
Reveal  the  Life  Stories  and  Power 
Politics  of  a  Ruling  Elite"  by  T. 
Patrick  Culbert. 

•the  Jefferson  Patterson  Park  and 
Museum,  located  on  the  Patuxent  River 
in  Maryland,  was  created  in  1983  as  a 
facility  for  research,  interpreta- 
tion, and  recreation.  The  park 
contains  a  high  density  of  Native 
American  camp  and  village  sites  from 
7500  B.C.  to  A.D.  1630,  as  well  as 
seventeenth  century  English  Colonial 
sites.  A  pilot  program  in  archeology 
for  local  high  school  students  is 
scheduled  for  this  summer.  A  visitors 
center  will  open  this  fall.  For 
further  information  write:  The 
Jefferson  Patterson  Park  and  Museum, 
Star  Route  2,  Box  50A,  St.  Leonard, 
MD  20685;  (301)  586-0050. 

•  about  the  Underwater  Archeological 
Society  of  Maryland  (UASM) ,  a  newly 
organized  society  whose  "purpose  is 
to  educate  the  public  by  knowledge 
gained  through  a  better  understanding 
of  Maryland's  submerged  resources." 
The  society  publishes  a  quarterly 
newsletter  and  sponsors  talks,  field 
schools,  and  workshops.  For  more 
information  write:  UASM,  Inc., 
University  of  Baltimore,  Charles  at 
Mt.  Royal,  Baltimore,  MD  21201. 
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(continued  from  p. 6) 


A  Summer  Institute  in  Historical 
Archaeology  (July  7-August  10)  at 
Flowerdew  Hundred  Plantation  on  the 
Jamas  River  in  Tidewater  Virginia  is 
sponsored  by  The  Flowerdew  Hundred 
Foundation  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  This  program  offers 
high  school  and  college  history  and 
social  studies  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  incorporate  an  archeological 
perspective  into  their  teaching  through 
firsthand  experience  in  archeology.  The 
Institute  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  James  Deetz.  Write:  Thomas  Young, 
Flowerdew  Hundred  Foundation,  1617 
Flowerdew  Hundred  Rd . ,  Hopewell ,  VA 
23860,  or  call  (804)  541-8897. 


Thunderbird  Programs  offer  one-week 
archeological  sessions  throughout  the 
summer  for  non-professionals  at  a  major 
paleo-Indian  complex.  Camping  facili- 
ties are  available  at  Virginia's  first 
prehistoric  National  Historic  Landmark. 
Write:  Thunderbird  Programs, 
Thunderbird  Museum,  1985  Summer  Field 
Programs  &  Workshops,  Route  1,  Box 
1375,  Front  Royal,  VA  22630. 

Field  School  Listings  in  anthropology 
and  archeology: 

American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion, 1703  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 
(202)  232-8800  $6.00 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

P.O.  Box  1901,  Kenmore  Station 

Boston,  MA  02215 

(617)  353-9361 

$6.00;  $4.00  for  members 


(continued  from  p. 2) 

these  is  a  survey  of  animal  carcass 
condition,  size,  and  availability  on 
the  modern  Serengeti  savanna  by  Robert 
Blumenschine ,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Though  the  work  is  still  in  progress, 
he  has  determined  that  usually  very 
little  meat  is  left  for  scavengers  on 
the  typical  lion  kill  (Bower  1985). 
Other  edibles,  such  as  marrow,  fat  and 
brains,  might  be  more  important,  he 
proposes.  These  results  may  support 
Potts  and  Shipman's  speculations  that 
meat  was  not  the  only  possible  attrac- 
tion for  early  hominids.  Blumenschine 
has  also  discovered  that  the  best 
opportunities  for  scavenging  today 
occur  in  wooded  patches  near  water 
sources,  which  is  the  very  same  type  of 
geological  setting  where  most  East 
African  hominids,  tools  and  fossil  bone 
sites  have  been  found. 


(continued  on  p. 14) 
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While  Blumenshine  tests  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  a  living  by  scavag- 
ing  on  a  modern  savanna,  Shipman  (1984) 
has  been  exploring  the  theoretical 
needs  of  scavenging  as  a  way  of  life. 
By  surveying  modern  scavenging  birds 
and  animals,  she  has  found  that  a 
successful  scavenger  has  four  special 
qualities:  first,  the  ability  to  cover 
large  distances  searching  for 
carcasses;  second,  a  way  of  improving 
its  vantage  point  to  locate  carcasses; 
third,  a  strategy  for  dealing  either 
with  the  primary  predator  or  other 
competing  scavengers,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  a  carcass;  and  fourth, 
when  times  are  lean,  an  adequate 
fall-back  diet.  Shipman  suggests  that 
bipedal  locomotion  would  have  satisfied 
the  first  two  requirements.  Because  of 
their  snail  body  size,  early  hominids 
probably  relied  on  stealth  rather  than 
direct  confrontation  to  get  hold  of 
carcasses  and  ate  fruits  and  insects 
when  they  couldn't.  Although  the  model 
does  not  fit  everything  we  now  know 
about  early  hcminids  (for  instance, 
some  hcminids  were  considerably  bigger 
than  her  estimates,  as  the  recent  find 
of  a  1.6  million  year  old  Homo  erectus 
frcm  West  Turkana  shows  r  and  other 
types  of  plant  food  may  have  been  more 
important  than  either  fruits  or  meat) , 
Shipman' s  scenario  provides  paleoan- 
thropo  legists  with  an  important  new 
hypothesis  to  test. 

In  sum,  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  scavenging  was  at  least  a  feasible 
strategy  for  early  hcminids.  It  may 
have  been  from  gleaning  bits  of  meat 
and  other  animal  protein  from  carrion 
that  humans  first  acquired  a  taste  for 
meat  and  later  developed  the  means  to 
obtain  it  more  regularly. 

Lessons  frcm  Lions 

Although  this  revision  of  early 
man's  food  habits  is  bound  to  distress 
seme,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
lion,  an  animal  we  often  endow  with 
human-like  qualities  and  refer  to  as 
the  "greatest  hunter"  and  the  "king  of 


beasts,"  has  also  been  revealed  recent- 
ly as  somewhat  less  "noble"  than  was 
thought  before.  Ironically,  lions  in 
East  Africa  scavenge  or  steal  other 
hunters'  kills  at  least  as  often  as 
they  kill  themselves,  and  by  such 
behavior  they  fall  into  Shipman' s 
"bully- scavenger"  category. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  demythify 
hunting  and  its  purported  influence  on 
human  psychology,  and  recognize  that  as 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat,  so  are  there  several  ways  to  bring 
home  the  bacon.  Hunting  is  merely  a 
somewhat  more  reliable  way  of  acquiring 
the  bacon  in  the  first  place,  and 
although  armed  hunting  certainly 
represents  a  quantum  leap  in  terms  of 
foresight  and  strategy,  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  major  change  in 
human  psychology  or  aggression. 


"Hunting  ancient 
Science    News 
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ADITI:  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  INDIA 


The  Festival  of  India,  a  year- long 
cultural  exchange  with  India,  is  being 
celebrated  across  the  United  States  in 
1985-86.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  planned  a  major  celebration  of 
Indian  culture,  calling  it  Aditi:  The 
Festival  of  India.  "Aditi"  is  a 
Sanskrit  word  which  denotes  the 
creative  force  and  power — joyful, 
unbroken,  and  limitless — that  sustains 
the  universe.  The  creative  power 
implies  the  joy  of  "doing" :  of  a  mother 
nurturing  a  child's  growth;  of  crafts- 
men and  musicians  sharing  their  skills; 
of  scientists  searching  for  new 
understandings.  Several  Smithsonian 
museums  and  bureaus  are  taking  part  in 
the  festival.  Four  events  that  may  be 
of  particular  interest  to  teachers  are: 

Aditi;  A  Celebration  of  Life  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  from 
June  4- July  28,  1985.  The  Evans 
Gallery  will  be  transformed  into  rural 
Indian  settings  with  18  exhibit 
sections  representing  courtship, 
marriage,  pregnancy,  birth,  infancy, 
childhood,  initiation,  learning, 
maturation,  and  so  on.  The  exhibit, 
containing  over  2000  artifacts,  will 
come  to  life  with  the  contributions  of 
40  folk  artists,  including  children, 
who  will  perform  and  demonstrate.  In 
conjunction  with  the  exhibit,  free 
films  on  India  will  be  shown  Fridays  at 
noon  in  the  Baird  Auditorium. 

Teacher  Semi nar/Workshop  (June  26-28) 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Museum  of  Natural  History  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers. 
This  free  course  provides  scholarly 
talks  on  Indian  history,  geography, 
religion,  culture,  and  art;  and  an 
educational  materials  workshop . 
Washington  area  teachers  can  obtain  a 
newly  developed  multimedia  resource  kit 
for  their  classrooms  during  1985-86 
developed  by  the  Smithsonian.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call  the 
Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 


Education  (OESE) ,  Room  1163,  A&I  Bldg., 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560;  (202)  357-2404. 

The  Canvas  of  Culture ;  Rediscovery  of 
the  Past  as  Adaptation  for  the  Future , 
a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Smithsonian  Symposia  and  Seminars,  is 
open  to  the  public  from  June  21-2  5. 
Participants  from  India  and  the  United 
States  will  explore  critical  questions 
of  loss,  continuity,  and  change  as  they 
apply  to  interrelated  aspects  of  Indian 
life:  folk  traditions,  contemporary 
fine  arts  and  letters,  religion  and 
ritual,  women  and  the  family,  the 
natural  and  built  environments,  and 
science  and  technology.  For  further 
information  call  357-2328. 

India  at  the  Smithsonian's  annual 


Festival  of  American  Folklife ,  National 
Mall  from  June  26-30  and  July  3-7, 
198  5.  A  five-acre  area  of  the  Mall 
will  come  alive  with  the  sights, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  textures  of 
an  Indian  "mela" ,  or  fair.  Participants 
from  India  will  include  acrobats, 
animal  and  human  impersonators,  fortune 
tellers,  musicians,  folk  dancers,  and 
ritual  artisans. 


ANTHRO . NOTES ,  a  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Newsletter  for  Teachers,  is  published 
free- of- charge  three  times  a  year--fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  An thro. Notes  was 
originally  part  of  the  George  Washington 
University/ Smithsonian  Institution  Anthropology 
for  Teacher  Program  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  To  be  added  to  the  mailing 
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WHOSE  PAST  IS  IT  ANYWAY? 
THREE  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  HISTORY 


(Editor's  Note:  For  the  past  18  years, 
Loretta  Fowler  has  studied  patterns  of 
adjustment  and  change  among  three 
closely  related  Plains  Indian  groups: 
the  Arapahoe  of  the  Wyoming  Wind  River 
Reservation;  the  Gros  Ventres,  or 
northern  division  of  Arapahoe  at  Fort 
Belknap,  Montana;  and  the  southern 
Arapaho  of  Oklahoma.  Dr.  Fowler's  book 
Arapahoe  Politics;  1851-1978,  Symbols 
in  Crises  of  Authority  (University  of 
Nebraska  Press)  was  published  in  1982; 
her  book  on  the  Fort  Belknap  work, 
Shared  Symbols,  Conflicted  Meanings: 


Alternative  Views  of  History  Among  the 
Gros  Ventres,  1778-1984,  will  be 
published  this  spring  by  Cornell 
University  Press.  She  is  presently 
working  with  the  Smithsonian  developing 
the  Plains  Indian  volume  for  the 
Handbook  of  North  American  Indians. 
The  following  article,  based  on  a 
lecture  presented  to  the  participants 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution/ 
University  of  Wyoming  teacher  training 
program,  summarizes  her  newest  book.) 

(continued  on  p. 2) 
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COHORT   ANALYSIS 


My  work  with  Plains  Indians  began 
in  Wyoming,  where  I  studied  the  way  of 
life  of  the  Arapahoes  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation.  I  went  to  Fort  Belknap, 
Montana  because  the  Gros  Ventres  there 
are  a  related  people.  In  fact  the  Gros 
Ventres  and  the  Arapahoes  used  to  be 
one  people.  They  speak  the  same 
language,  though  different  dialects. 
But  when  I  got  to  Fort  Belknap,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  the  Gros  Ventres  so 
different  culturally  from  the 
Arapahoes. 

Fort  Belknap  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  complicated  community,  with  two 
different  tribal  groups-- the  Gros 
Ventres  and  the  Assiniboines--sharing  a 
single  reservation.  Between  these  two 
groups  there  was  a  lack  of  agreement 
about  the  meaning  of  shared  cultural 
symbols  and  about  the  interpretation  of 
their  common  past.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  pronounced  generation  gap  between 
Gros  Ventre  elders'  and  youths'  views 
of  culture  and  history. 

This  cultural  complexity  within  a 
small,  "face-to-face"  reservation 
community  forced  me  to  ask  some  very 
difficult  questions.  Should  I  treat 
this  complexity  as  factionalism,  as 
many  anthropologists  have  done  in  their 
work  on  the  Plains?  Should  I  adopt  one 
particular  interpretation,  such  as  one 
age  group's  views,  and  ignore  the 
others'?  Should  I  concentrate  exclu- 
sively on  the  Gros  Ventres,  even  though 
they  literally  live  side  by  side, 
interact  intensively,  and  intermarry 
with  the  Assiniboines? 

My  decision  to  confront  the 
cultural  complexity  at  Fort  Belknap  led 
me  to  some  new  ways  of  doing  Plains 
anthropology.  I  decided  to  use  a 
variety  of  methodologies  to  understand 
this  contemporary  Indian  society.  The 
three  methodologies  I  used  in  examining 
the  relationship  between  past  and 
present  were  ethnohistory,  cohort 
analysis,  and  the  analysis  of  folk 
history. 


Ethnohistory 

Ethnohistory  is  a  term  used 
differently  by  many  people.  I  use  it 
to  mean  interpreting  documents  from  an 
anthropological  perspective.  For 
example,  one  aspect  of  the  anthropolo- 
gical approach  is  to  try  to  see  inter- 
connections between  different  aspects 
of  life:  how  politics  is  affected  by 
economics;  how  art  work  is  tied  to 
world  view;  or  how  religion  is  related 
to  economics.  For  example,  in  my  first 
Arapahoe  study  I  obtained  important 
information  about  politics  from  looking 
at  museum  files  on  art.  These  documents 
became,  in  a  sense,  my  informants, 
enabling  me  to  learn  something  about 
the  whole  culture  from  one  aspect  of 
it. 

For  my  Gros  Ventre  work,  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  study  every  document! 
written  over  the  past  200  years  that  I 
could  find  about  these  people.  I  looked 
at  records  of  traders  in  Canada  and 
Montana.  I  also  consulted  anthropolo- 
gists' field  notes,  including  those  of 
Regina  Flannery  who  did  an  excellent 
study  on  the  Gros  Ventres  in  the  late 
1930's  and  1940's.  Her  unpublished 
notes  were  a  wonderful  source  of 
information  for  people  born  in  the 
1820's  and  1830's.  She  had  recorded 
their  conversations—what  they  thought 
of  life,  of  each  other,  of  particular 
families  and  events.  Several  women,  for 
example,  had  grown  up  in  polygynous 
households,  where  they  had  been  one 
among  several  wives.  They  had  tanned 
buffalo  robes  and  forded  the  Missouri 
River  to  trade  their  robes  at  Ft. 
Benton  and  elsewhere. 

In  doing  ethnohistory,  you  have  to 
play  detective.  You  try  to  put 
yourself  back  in  time  and  figure  out 
where  people  would  have  left  a  trace  of 
what  they  were  doing  and  then  try  to 
find  that  trace.  This  ethnohistorical 
approach  taught  me  a  lot  about  Ft. 
Belknap.  For  one  thing,  it 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  that, 
contrary  to  what  other  writers  have 


reported,  there  were  real  continuities 
in  Gros  Ventre  culture,  in  what 
Clifford  Geertz  has  called  "ethos",  the 
kinds  of  motivations  and  perceptions 
people  have  about  things,  the  style 
they  have  in  coping  with  life. 

ENEMY-FRIEND  RELATIONSHIP 

One  of  the  continuities  was  that 
the  Gros  Ventres,  as  far  back  as  the 
late  18th  century,  were  very  competi- 
tive with  other  Gros  Ventres  and  with 
other  peoples.  For  example,  in  the 
late  18th  century  through  the  early 
20th  century,  Gros  Ventres  had  an 
institution  called  the  enemy-friend 
relationship.  A  man  would  pick  another 
Gros  Ventre,  and  when  he  went  to  battle 
and  captured  a  trophy,  perhaps  a 
shield,  he  would  bring  it  back  as  a 
gift  to  his  enemy-friend.  The  gift 
meant  that  the  enemy-friend  was 
obligated  to  do  something  just  as  brave 
and  generous  in  return.  Sometimes  an 
enemy-friend  would  feast  widows  and 
orphans  and  then  his  enemy-friend  would 
be  obligated  to  do  something  equally 
generous.  Competition  reinforced 
sharing,  establishing  a  system  in  which 
goods,  food,  and  property  circulated 
through  the  society.  In  this  way  people 
who  could  not  go  out  and  hunt  would 
still  eat,  and  people  who  could  not 
obtain  hides  would  be  able  to  clothe 
themselves.  Competition  for  war  honors 
became  more  intense,  escalating 
inter-tribal  fighting,  after  the 
introduction  of  guns  by  European 
traders. 

There  are  recurrent  references  to 
the  Gros  Ventres  as  the  most  competi- 
tive of  the  northern  Plains  people  in 
late  18th  century  and  early  19th 
century  traders'  accounts.  Traders 
noted  that  the  Gros  Ventres  always 
brought  in  the  best  prepared  robes,  and 
that  they  took  pride  in  getting  a 
higher  price  for  their  robes  than  other 
tribes.  The  Gros  Ventres'  emphasis  on 
competitiveness  and  on  the  pursuit  of 
public  recognition  of  prominence 
through  generosity  (as  in  large  public 


giveaways  of  property)  is  evident.  It 
can  still  be  observed  today.  By  looking 
at  a  culture  over  a  long  time  span,  by 
studying  documents  as  well  as  living 
people,  I  can  see  continuities  that 
other  researchers  have  missed  by 
looking  at  only  one  particular  era.  I 
can  correct  other  kinds  of  misinterpre- 
tations as  well.  Gros  Ventre  cultural 
identity  was  not  anchored  in  particular 
ceremonies  or  customs.  Rather,  it 
hinged  on  the  Gros  Ventres' 
interpretations  of  change.  The 
giveaway  held  at  powwows  (intertribal 
celebration,  including  dancing)-- 
although  a  20th  century  phenomenon — 
expresses  the  same  value  on  competitive 
generosity  as  the  enemy-friend 
relationship,  and  thus  is  viewed  by  the 
Gros  Ventres  as  "traditional." 

Cohort  Analysis 

The  method  of  cohort  analysis  comes 
from  the  sociologist  Karl  Mannheim  who 
developed  this  approach  to  better 
understand  the  relationships  between 
generations.  Mannheim  argued  that 
people  who  are  born  within  a  particular 
time  span  often  have  shared  experiences 
that  significantly  distinguish  them 
from  other  cohorts  in  their  society. 

The  first  step  is  to  identify 
cohorts  and  to  determine  what 
distinguishes  them  from  each  other.  I 
found  two  cohorts  at  Fort  Belknap,  one 
I  called  the  elder  cohort,  the  other 
the  youth  cohort.  Members  of  the  elder 
cohort,  today  ages  56  to  90,  were  born 
between  1895  and  1929.  They  were  all 
children  when  Gros  Ventre  ceremonial 
life  was  in  its  heyday.  As  children  or 
young  adults  they  were  not  considered 
mature  enough  to  hold  positions  of 
ritual  responsibility,  but  they 
attended  the  ceremonies.  They  attended 
secular  dances  in  which  they  saw 
elderly  warriors  acting  out  what  they 
had  done  in  battles. 

The  elder  cohorts'  parents 
encouraged  them  to  speak  English,  and 
their  school  teachers  threatened  with 


severe  punishment  those  who  continued 
to  speak  their  native  language.  But 
although  they  spoke  English  in  the 
schools,  they  spoke  Gros  Ventre  with 
their  grandparents. 

Their  elders  did  not  encourage  them 
to  pursue  an  interest  in  native 
religion.  They  were  told  that  Gros 
Ventre  religion  would  not  be  of  use  to 
them  in  the  future.  Elders  insisted 
that  it  was  more  important  for  them  to 
learn  skills  that  would  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  non-Indians. 
Gros  Ventre  adults  in  the  early  20th 
century  wanted  their  children,  those 
born  between  1895  and  1929,  to  compete 
successfully  with  non-Indians  so  that 
they  would  not  be  exploited  or  abused. 
In  so  doing  they  could  continue  to 
compete  successfully  with  other 
peoples.  When  elders  told  one  young  boy 
(now  70  years  old)  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  a  warrior  like  his 
grandfather,  but  that  instead  he  must 
get  an  education  to  learn  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  non-Indian,  the 
boy  saw  schooling  as  a  kind  of  warfare. 
He  would  not  ride  into  battle  against 
the  Piegan  or  the  Sioux,  but  instead 
compete  against  non-Indians.  As  a 
child,  the  elder  cohort  of  today  was 
strongly  motivated  to  go  to  school,  get 
an  education,  and  find  a  trade.  Nothing 
was  too  difficult  for  the  Gros  Ventre 
child  who  was  reared  by  the  old 
warriors  and  medicine  men. 

Members  of  the  youth  cohort,  today 
ages  30-55,  were  born  between  1930  and 
1955.  What  sets  this  group  apart  is 
that  they  were  too  young  to  have 
experienced  Gros  Ventre  ceremonial  life 
in  its  heyday.  They  never  saw  a  medi- 
cine man  cure  a  patient  nor  did  they 
attend  a  religious  ritual.  They  never 
went  to  a  dance  in  which  warriors  acted 
out  their  battle  exploits.  Youths  did 
not  speak  the  Gros  Ventre  language  as 
children.  Many  of  them  had  grown  up 
off  the  reservation  with  only 
occasional  contact  with  Ft.  Belknap. 


On  the  other  hand,  they  were  the 
right  age  to  take  full  advantage  of  new 
opportunities  in  the  late  1960's  and 
1970's--the  affirmative  action 
programs,  the  educational  grants  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  self-determina- 
tion legislation  affecting  tribal 
governments.  New  jobs  opened  up  to 
them  through  minority  recruitment.  And 
many  moved  back  to  the  reservation  to 
accept  the  new  jobs.  In  school  they 
were  exposed  to  a  positive  view  of 
Indian  culture  and  history  through 
Native  American  studies  programs.  The 
youth  cohorts,  then,  experienced  the 
1960's  and  1970's  differently  than  the 
elders  who  could  not  take  advantage  of 
college  or  job  opportunities  to  the 
extent  that  youths  did. 

THE  GENERATION  UNIT 

In  my  cohort  analysis,  I  also  found 
Mannheim's  concept  of  a  generation  unit 
useful.  Within  a  single  cohort  or 
generation,  there  are  people  who 
experience  life  differently,  who  make 
different  choices.  At  Ft.  Belknap 
there  were  two  generation  units  that  I 
called  the  education  clique  and  the 
militants.  The  education  clique  were 
people  who  went  to  college  in  Montana. 
Their  concept  of  Indianness  developed 
or  was  embellished  on  Montana  campuses, 
at  Missoula,  Bozeman  or  Billings.  Even 
though  as  children  they  had  not  been 
involved  with  Gros  Ventre  religion,  at 
college  many  of  them  had  roommates  from 
other  tribes  where  native  religion  was 
more  important.  The  college  campuses 
also  had  Indian  clubs  that  put  on 
powwows  to  which  they  invited  singers 
and  dancers  from  other  tribes.  This  was 
the  first  ceremonial  experience  of  this 
kind  for  many  of  the  Gros  Ventres.  They 
became  part  of  a  network  of  powwow 
people  and  made  contacts  throughout 
Montana.  They  also  got  involved  in 
politics  by  going  to  the  state 
legislature  and  convincing  the 
legislators  to  make  college  tuition 
free  for  Indians  on  Montana  campuses. 


(continued  on  p. 14) 


AAA  WORKSHOP 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Mark  your  calendars  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  December  7  th  and  8th.  The 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel, 
1919  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  You  are  cordially 
invited!  Three  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  area  teachers  attended 
sessions  here  in  Washington  and  spent 
time  browsing  through  the  extensive 
book  displays. 

Below  is  an  abbreviated  program 
schedule  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Local  teachers  attending  only  one  or 
two  sessions  do  not  need  to  register 
for  the  entire  four-day  meeting.  This 
generous  waiver  is  a  strong  invitation 
for  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rich  potpourri  offered  by  this 
once-a-year  event. 

Saturday,  December  7: 

♦Teacher  Workshop,  9-12:00  p.m.  The 
Dupont  Room. 

"A  Culture  History  Mystery,"  a  hands-on 
method  of  teaching  based  upon  evidence 
collected  at  archeological  sites. 

Organized  by  Karen  Ann  Holm,  Director, 
Education  Program,  Kampsville  Archeolo- 
gical Center,  Kampsville,  Illinois. 


Ethnographic  Film  Screenings,  12-7  p.m. 
(Sunday  10-3  p.m.) 

Teaching  Strategies  in  Biological/ 
Physical    Anthropology,     1:30-3:30. 

Human  Aggression,  1 : 30-4 : 00 . 

A  Worm^s-Eye  View:  Doing  Anthropology 
by    Doing   Archaeology,    1:30-5:00. 


Sunday,  December  8: 

New  Approaches  and  Problems  in  the 
Teaching  of  Introductory  Anthropology, 
8-10:15  a.m. ~ 

Homo  erectus:  Is  it  the  Muddle  in  the 
Middle?  8:30-12:00  p.m. 

Anthropological  Study  of  the  United 
States,  9-12:00  p.m. 

From  Turtle  Backs  to  Political 
Centralization:  Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  Archaeology  in  the  District 
of   Columbia,   Part   II,   10-12   p.m. 


TEACHER'S  CORNER: 
TEACHING  HUMAN  ORIGINS 

The  study  of  human  origins 
involves  places  and  activities  strange 
to  most  students.  How  can  a  teacher 
convey  the  excitement  of  discovering  a 
human  fossil,  the  painstaking 
experiments  needed  to  replicate  early 
human  lifeways,  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  the  cave  paintings,  or  the  arduous 
preparations  needed  to  take  a  crew  of 
excavators  into  remote  areas  of  Africa? 
Films  and  slides  provide  a  helpful 
visual  dimension.  This  Teacher's  Corner 
evaluates  one  excellent  film  series 
Making  of  Mankind  and  offers  an 
extensive  listing  of  audiovisual 
resources,  games,  and  curriculum  units 
concerned  with  human  origins. 

The  seven  55-minute  films  in  the 
BBC's  Making  of  Mankind  series  feature 
Richard  Leakey  as  narrator.  These  films 
can  be  used  individually  to  illustrate 
topics  as  diverse  as  the  dawn  of  art 
(film  5),  the  origins  of  human  racial 
differences  (film  4),  archaeological 
field  and  laboratory  techniques  (film 
3),  domesticating  plants  and  animals 
(film  6)  and  the  origins  of  war  (film 
7).  The  series  available  for  rental  or 
purchase  (see  below)  is  the  full-length 
version  originally  done  for  British 
television.  The  American  television 
version  removed  much  of  the  educational 
content. 

The  first  film  ("In  the  Begin- 
ning") introduces  the  overall  themes  of 
human  origins  research:  1)  the 
advantages  of  bipedalism;  2)  the 
development  of  tool-making,  fire  and 
complex  social  groups  based  on  sharing; 
3)  the  origins  of  art,  aesthetics  and 
ritual;  and  4)  the  great  transformation 
to  settled  life,  agriculture  and 
"civilization"  (state- level  societies). 
Richard  Leakey  outlines  these  major 
topics  and  discusses  how  he  came  to  be 
a  fossil  hunter.  Also  included  are  good 
visual     explanations     of     dating 


techniques,  fossilization  and 
evolution,  with  comments  by  Stephen  J. 
Gould  on  punctuated  equilibrium.  Our 
primate  heritage  and  possible  ancestry 
are  considered,  although  David 
Pilbeam's  views  on  the  place  of 
Ramapithecus  in  human  evolution  have 
shifted  since  Pilbeam's  appearance  in 
this  film  to  favor  the  theory  that 
Ramapithecus  and  Sivapithecus  were  more 
closely  related  to  orangutans  than  to 
humans . 

In  the  second  film  ("One  Small 
Step")  the  focus  is  on  the  initial 
transformation  to  upright  posture.  Mary 
Leakey  discusses  the  discovery  of  the 
fossil  footprints  at  Laetoli,  and 
Richard  Leakey  outlines  the  controver- 
sies about  the  varieties  of  early 
australopithecines  and  their 
relationship  to  later  humans.  The  first 
two  films  are  most  useful  in  the 
context  of  general  biology,  geology,  or 
human  biology  courses. 

The  third  film  ("A  Human  Way  of 
Life")  excellently  illustrates  many 
different  techniques  used  by 
archaeologists  to  reconstruct  the  past. 
Glynn  Isaac  discovers  an  ancient  "home 
base"  site  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Turkana  in  Kenya.  Scenes  of  hunter- 
gatherers  are  interspersed  with  those 
of  experiments  in  which  tools  are 
replicated,  used,  and  examined  under 
high-power  microscopes.  Here  the  social 
transition  to  human  group  co-operation 
and  sharing  is  stressed,  which  makes 
this  film  a  useful  adjunct  to  "peace 
studies"  courses,  as  well  as  to  courses 
on  archaeology  or  human  origins. 

Films  four  and  five  continue  the 
theme  of  developing  human  social 
adaptations.  "Beyond  Africa"  explores 
fire,  communication  and  language  as  a 
uniquely  human  set  of  accomplishments, 
while  "A  New  Era"  highlights  emerging 
ritual,  cooperative,  symbolic,  moral 
and  artistic  capabilities  of  the  oldest 
members  of  our  own  species,  Homo 
sapiens.  The  former  segment  includes 


some  good  scenes  of  "talking 
chimpanzees",  while  the  latter  contains 
beautiful  footage  of  the  Lascaux 
paintings,  the  first  since  the  closure 
of  this  cave  in  1963.  Since  these  films 
consider  the  nature  of  language  and  the 
nature  of  artistic  behavior,  as  well  as 
the  earliest  evidence  of  these 
behaviors,  they  can  be  used  to 
introduce  humanities  courses  as  well  as 
courses  on  ancient  civilization  and 
archaeology. 

Films  six  and  seven  focus  on  the 
transition  to  complex  societies  or 
states.  As  shown  in  the  films,  these 
societies  emerged  in  the  ancient  Near 
East  and  Peru,  among  other  places,  and 
formed  the  foundations  of  today's 
world.  "Settling  Down"  outlines  the 
process  by  which  plants  and  animals  are 
brought  under  domestication,  and 
stresses  the  role  played  by 
environmental  opportunity  on  the  coast 
of  Peru  and  by  alluvial  fans  near 
Jericho.  The  adverse  consequences  of 
sedentism,  such  as  disease  and 
institutionalized  warfare,  are 
discussed  here  but  explored  further  in 
"Survival  of  the  Species",  a 
consideration  of  the  theory  that  human 
aggression  against  other  humans  is 
innate.  Leakey  argues  that  the 
essential  human  social  adaptation  is 
cooperation,  not  interpersonal 
aggression,  and  illustrates  his  point 
with  data  from  the  newly  sedentary 
!Kung  bushmen  as  well  as  from  the 
records  of  ancient  civilizations.  The 
arms  race  is  strongly  condemned,  but 
from  a  third  world  rather  than  a  first 
world  perspective,  as  Leakey  is  a 
Kenyan,  not  a  British  citizen.  While 
both  films  would  be  appropriate  to  a 
study  of  ancient  civilizations,  the 
sixth  segment  would  also  be  of  interest 
to  a  group  studying  the  human  effect  on 
the  environment,  while  the  final 
segment  would  be  especially  useful  in 
animal  behavior,  "peace  studies",  or 
conflict  resolution  courses. 


for  ordering  the  Making  of  Mankind 
(#7). 

FILMS  AND  VIDEOCASSETTES: 

General  Evolutionary  Topics 

1.  Evolution.  10  minutes.  Humorous 
cartoon  version  of  evolutionary  process 
and  of  history  of  life  on  earth.  Made 
by  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
(1972).  Available  from  Learning 
Corporation  of  America,  1350  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10019;  Tel: 
(212)  397-9360  or  1-800-323-6301.  Sale: 
3/4  inch  or  1/2  inch  videocassette, 
$150,  16  mm.  film  $200.  Rental:  $25. 


2.   Fossils:   Clues 


to 
of 


the 


Past.   23 
and 


minutes.  Discussion  of  formation 
dating  of  fossils,  featuring  Donald 
Johanson.  Visit  to  a  dinosaur  dig  in 
Montana.  Made  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  (1983).  Available 
from   National   Geographic   Society, 


See  below  under  Films  and  Video 
Cassettes:  General  Evolutionary  Topics 


Educational  Services,  Dept.  84, 
Washington,  DC  20036;  Tel:  (301) 
921-1330.  Sale:  3/4  inch  or  1/2  inch 
videocassette,  $330;  16mm.  film  $400. 
Rental:  (film  only),  Karol  Media,  625 
From  Road,  Paramus,  NJ  07652;  Tel: 
(201)  262-4170.  $30.00  including 
shipping.  Comes  with  teacher's  guide. 

3.  Archaeological  Dating:  Retracing 
Time.  17  minutes.  Coverage  of  dating 
techniques  used  for  last  30,000  years 
of  archaeological  time:  typology, 
stratigraphy,  dendrochronology, 
obsidian  hydration,  and  radiocarbon. 
(EBEC,  1976)  Sale:  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  45  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60611,  $315  16  mm.  film; 
$250  videocassette.  Rental: 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  $31.50,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Audio-Visual  Services,  Special  Services 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802; 
Tel:  (814)  865-6314.  $14.00.  Also 
available  from  University  of  California 
Extension  Media  Center,  223  Fulton 
Street,  Berkeley,  CA  94720;  Tel:  (415) 
642-0462.  $18.00. 

Behavior  Comparisons:  Apes  and  Humans 

4.  Monkeys,  Apes  and  Man,  Parts  I_  and 
II.  50  minutes.  Tool  use,  learning 
ability,  social  behavior  and  other 
behaviors  of  our  primate  relatives. 
Made  by  National  Geographic  Society 
(1971).  Available  from  the  Society  (see 
address  above,  no.  2).  Sale: 
Videocassette  $495;  16mm.  film  $595. 
Rentals  from  Karol  Media  (see  no.  2) 
$43.00  including  shipping,  or  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  (see  no. 
3  above),  $25.00. 

5.  Teaching  Sign  Language  to  the 
Chimpanzee,  Washoe.  48  minutes,  black 
and  white.  Documents  Washoe's  learning 
of  sign  vocabulary  and  grammar,  proper 
context  of  sign  use,  and  communication 
with  researchers  A.  and  P.  Gardner.  Of 
particular  interest  are  Washoe's 
apparently  spontaneous  questions, 
requests,  and  comments.  Made  by  the 
Pennsylvania   State  University   (1973) 


and  available  from  them  (see  no.  3 
above).  Sale:  $530,  rental:  $26. 


6.   Introduction 


to 


Chimpanzee 


Behavior.  23  minutes.  Overview  of  Jane 
Goodall's  work  with  wild  chimpanzees  in 
Tanzania's  Gombe  National  Park.  Shows 
feeding,  tool  making,  playing, 
grooming,  and  courting.  Made  by 
National  Geographic  Society  (1977). 
Available  for  sale  from  the  Society 
(see  item  2)  for  $345  (film)  or  $315 
(videocassette).  Available  for  rental 
from  Karol  Media:  $30  including 
shipping,  or  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University:  $17. 

Other  films  in  the  Studies  of  the 
Chimpanzee  series  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society  include:  (all  are 
the  same  length  and  price  as  the  above, 
and  all  include  teacher's  guides) 

Hierarchy  and  the  Alpha  Male  (1977) 
Feeding  and  Food  Sharing  (1976) 
Tool  Using  (1976) 
Infant  Development  (1976). 

The  most  recent  film  on  Goodall's 
work  is  the  television  documentary 
Among  the  Wild  Chimpanzees  (59  minutes, 
1984),  which  represents  an  overview  of 
twenty  years  of  work,  together  with  new 
information  on  disease,  homicide,  and 
death  among  wild  chimpanzees.  Does  not 
come  with  teacher's  guide.  Sale:  film 
$595,  video  $495.  Rental  from  Karol 
Media:  (film  only)  $43. 

Human  Evolution:  Sequences  of  events 

7.  Making  of  Mankind  (see  review,  p. 6). 
Series  of  seven  55-minute  films 
available  from  Time  Life  Video,  1050 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  850, 
Washington,  DC  20036-5334,  Tel: 
800-526-4663  or  (202)  861-4095.  Sale: 
entire  series:  16  mm.  film  $5400, 
videocassettes  $1800.  Each  program: 
16mm.  film  $900,  videocassette  $300. 
Rentals  (film  only)  set:  $575,  each 
film  $100. 


8.  Lucy  in  Disguise.  58  minutes. 
Presents  Donald  Johanson's  view  of 
human  evolution  featuring  the  discovery 
and  study  of  "Lucy"  in  the  Hadar  area 
of  Ethiopia.  Good  presentation  of 
methods  of  excavation,  dating,  and 
study  at  a  more  detailed  level  than  in 
the  Leakey  series.  Produced  by  David 
Smeltzer  and  David  Price  for  Smeltzer 
Films  (1981).  Available  for  rental  from 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  (see 
item  3).  $40.00. 

9.  The  First  Family.  55  minutes. 
Presents  story  of  discovery  and  study 
of  Ethiopian  fossils  leading  to  revised 
view  of  human  evolution  by  Donald 
Johanson.  Made  for  WVIZ,  Cleveland 
(1981).  Available  from  Dr.  Harold  D. 
Mahan,  Director,  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Wade  Oval,  University 
Circle,  Cleveland,  OH  44106;  Tel:  (216) 
231-4600.  Sale:  16  mm.  film  $600, 
videocassette  $200.  Rental:  film  $60, 
plus  $10  shipping  and  handling  fee. 

10.  Early  Stone  Tools.  20  minutes. 
Francois  Bordes  demonstrates  making  of 
stone  tools  and  narrator  discusses 
advance  of  stone  technology  from 
earliest  humans  to  Homo  sapiens.  Made 
by  University  of  California  Extension 
Media  Center  (1967).  Available  for  sale 
from  UCEMC,  (see  item  3),  16  mm.  film 
$285,  videocassette  $200.  Rentals  from 
UCEMC  $29,  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  (see  item  3),  $14.50. 

11.  Lascaux,  Cradle  of  Man's  Art.  17 
minutes.  Close-ups  of  Lascaux  paintings 
before  the  cave  was  closed  to  the 
public.  Made  by  International  Film 
Bureau,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60604,  Tel:  (312)  427-4545. 
Sale:  16  mm.  film  $350,  videocassette 
$275.  Rental:  $25.  Rental  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University  $17.  (see 
item  3  for  address). 

Looking  for  Ancient  Humans :  The  Story 
of  the  Fossil  Hunters 

12.  Search  for  Fossil  Man.  24  minutes. 
Phillip  Tobias  discusses  the  discovery 


of  earliest  humans  in  South  Africa. 
Made  by  the  National  Geographic  Society 
(1974).  Comes  with  good  teacher's 
guide.  Sale:  from  the  Society  (see 
address,  item  2)  for  $345  (16  mm. 
film),  and  $315  (videocassette). 
Available  for  rental  from  Karol  Media 
(see  item  2),  $30. 

13.  The  Man  Hunters.  50  minutes. 
Reviews  the  history  of  discovery  of 
fossil  ancestors,  and  interviews 
Raymond  Dart,  Robert  Broom,  Louis 
Leakey  and  Clark  Howell  about  their 
discoveries.  Good  insight  into  the 
process  of  discovery;  film  also  gives 
varying  theories  about 
Aus  tra lopi  thecus ,  Homo  erectus  and 
Neandertal.  Made  by  Films  Incorporated, 
144  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  IL  60091. 
Available  for  sale  from  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  (see 
address  item  3),  $700.  Rental:  $21.50. 

14.  Leakey.  22  minutes.  Portrait  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Louis  Leakey,  from  his 
childhood  to  his  famous  discoveries  at 
Olduvai  Gorge.  Discusses  his  role  in 
setting  up  long-term  field  studies  of 
the  great  apes  (chimpanzees  with  Jane 
Goodall,  gorillas  with  Dian  Fossey,  and 
orangutans  with  Birute  Galdikas.) 
Continuation  of  his  work  by  wife  Mary 
and  son  Richard  also  shown.  Made  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  adapted 
from  a  television  documentary  for 
classroom  use  (1983).  Available  from 
the  Society  (see  item  2).  Sale:  16  mm. 
film  $400,  videocassette:  $330.  Rental 
from  Karol  Media,  $30. 

Fllmstrips,  cassettes  and  slides 

15.  Mammals,  Primates  and  Man.  Set  of 
two  fllmstrips  and  cassettes,  20 
minutes  each.  Part  I,  "The  Family  of 
Primates",  traces  major  developments  in 
the  evolution  of  animal  life  and 
describes  characteristics  unique  to 
mammals  and  primates.  Also 
distinguishes  lower  from  higher 
primates  and  discusses  characteristics 
unique  to  humans.  Part  II,  "The  Family 
of  Man",  focuses  on  the  development  of 
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the  mental  and  physical  abilities  which 
distinguish  humans  from  other  primates. 
Recent  discoveries  by  Donald  Johanson 
in  Ethiopia  also  featured.  Available 
from  Educational  Dimensions  Corpora- 
tion, Box  126,  Stanford,  CT  06904. 
Tel:  (203)  327-4612  or  (800)  243-9020. 
Sale  price  (includes  both  programs): 
$73.  (cat.  number  1227  CC). 

16.  Perspectives  on  Human  Evolution: 
East  Africa  and  Paleoanthropology.  9~T 
slides  with  written  commentary, 
produced  by  Glynn  LI.  Isaac. 
Illustrates  aspects  of  his  field 
research  on  earliest  human  cultural 
activity  in  east  Africa.  (See  also  item 
7,  segment  on  "A  Human  Way  of  Life".) 
Sale:  $157.50  from  Occidental 
Publishing  Co.. 

Games 

17.  Extinction:  The  Game  of  Ecology. 

A  game  for  2-4  players  to  teach  basic 
concepts  of  population  ecology  and 
causes  of  extinction.  Available  for 
$18.50  from  Carolina  Biological  Supply 
Company,  Burlington,  NC  27215,  or 
Gladstone,  OR  97027;  Tel:  (919) 
584-0381. 

18.  Geologic  Time  Chart.  A  game  for  2-6 
players    to   teach   vocabulary   and 


sequence  of  evolution.  Winner  is  first 
"species"  to  evolve  to  the  present 
without  becoming  extinct.  Available  for 
$18.50  from  Carolina  Biological  Supply 
Company  (see  item  17,  above). 

Other: 

19.  Casts  of  early  human  skulls  from 
the  National  Museum  of  Kenya,  also 
casts  of  early  stone  tools.  Available 
from  Carolina  Biological  Supply  Company 
(request  catalogue)  at  prices  ranging 
from  $108  to  $396  depending  on  degree 
of  finishing  desired.  For  address,  see 
item  17  above. 

20.  S tones  and  Bones  Project.  Materials 
for  studying  human  evolution  were 
originally  developed  for  use  in  the  Los 
Angeles  schools  but  are  now  made 
available  for  national  distribution 
through  grants  from  the  L.S.B.  Leakey 
Foundation  and  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Includes 
f ilmstrip/cassette  tape  on  "What  is 
Anthropology?",  a  teacher's  guide, 
casts  of  fossil  skulls,  large 
photographic  prints  of  fossil  skulls 
for  student  use,  calipers,  Laboratory 
exercises  to  be  done  with  the  project 
materials,  worksheets,  and  pre-  and 
post-tests.  Price  of  entire  set  of 
materials  is  $471,  of  which  $400  is  for 
the  fossil  casts.  All  materials  are 
available  separately.  Available  from 
Matt  Matsumoto,  Project  Disseminator, 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District, 
Physical  Anthropology  Center,  6625 
Balboa  Blvd.,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406;  Tel.: 
(818)  997-2389. 

Alison  S.  Brooks 

[Note:  This  resource  list  was 
originally  developed  for  an  Activities 
Kit  to  accompany  "An  Introduction  to 
Early  Man",  a  minicourse  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARP),  1909  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20049;  (202)  662-4895.  Free  copies 
of  the  minicourse  and  Activities  Kit 
may  be  obtained  from  AARP.] 
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•that  The  Johns  Hopkins  University's 
Department  of  Anthropology  is 
commemorating  its  Tenth  Anniversary 
with  a  lecture  series  entitled  "Where 
Science  and  the  Humanities  Meet: 
Anthropology  in  the  Twentieth 
Century."  The  monthly  lectures  given 
by  distinguished  anthropologists 
(David  Pilbeam,  Dell  Hymes,  Eric 
Wolf,  William  C.  Sturtevant, 
Francoise  Heritier-Auge,  Robert  McC. 
Adams,  and  Edmund  Leach)  began  in 
September;  the  last  lecture  is 
scheduled  in  April.  Lectures  will  be 
delivered  usually  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  each  month  in  the  Garrett 
Room  of  the  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
Library  at  8:00  p.m.  For  information 
on  these  free  evening  lectures, 
write:  Professor  Sidney  W.  Mintz, 
Tenth  Anniversary  Program,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21218,  or  call  (301)  338-7266. 

•that  the  1985  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington  (ASW)  program  is 
titled  "The  Nature  and  Origins  of 
Humanness,"  which  will  include  talks 
on  several  subfields  of  anthropology 
such  as  archeology,  human  ecology, 
primatology,  ethnoarcheology,  human 
paleontology,  and  behavioral  biology. 
Eric  Trinkaus  (University  of  New 
Mexico)  will  speak  on  "Neandertal 
Lifestyles"  November  19  and  Margaret 
W.  Conkey  (SUNY  Binghamton)  will 
speak  on  cave  art  and  social  aggrega- 
tion, December  10.  The  meetings  will 
take  place  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History's  Naturalist  Center 
at  8:15. 

•that  Scientific  American  has 
published  Human  Diversity  by  Richard 
Lewontin,  1982  (available  from  W.  H. 
Freeman).  The  book,  especially 
suitable  for  high  school  students, 
provides  a  clear  explanation,  with 
over  200  photographs  and  illustra- 
tions, of  what  scientists  know  about 


human  variation,  including  genetic 
differences  and  mental  traits,  among 
groups  and  individuals. 

>that  secondary  school  teachers  can 
obtain,  at  no  cost,  an  archeology 
curriculum  unit  "Archaeology:  Walney" 
by  writing  to  Museum  Education 
Programs,  Fairfax  County  Park 
Authority,  4030  Hummer  Road, 
Annandale,  VA  22003.  This  59  page 
unit  includes  12  lessons  of 
discussions  and  activities,  developed 
to  assist  teachers  in  providing  their 
students  with  an  understanding  of 
archeology  and  archeological  problem 
solving  situations.  Though  the  unit 
(particularly  lessons  8  through  12) 
was  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
a  field  trip  to  Walney,  an  historic 
site  in  Fairfax,  Virginia,  teachers 
can  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
prepare  for  a  visit  to  any  historic 
site  in  their  locality. 

Ithat  A_  Complete  Manual  of  Field 
Archaeology:  Tools  and  Techniques  of 
Fieldwork  for  Archaeologists  by 
Martha  Joukowsky  is  available  from 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  (paper  $16.95). 
This  impressive  manual  includes 
chapters  on  artifact  analysis,  field 
photography,  and  fieldwork  opportun- 
ities. 

(continued  on  p. 12) 
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•that  a  Teacher's  Resource  Packet  in 
Anthropology,  developed  for  secondary 
school  teachers,  is  available  from 
the  Office  of  Information,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560.  The 
packet  includes  teacher  and  student 
bibliographies  on  various  anthropo- 
logical topics;  classroom  activities; 
information  on  archeological  and 
ethnographic  fieldwork;  interviewing 
techniques  for  conducting  family 
folklore;  recommended  textbooks, 
periodicals  and  organizations  to 
join. 

•that  the  oldest  known  mummies  in  the 
world  were  discovered  in  northern 
Chile,  providing  insights  into  the 
early  history  of  human  disease, 
nutrition,  and  culture,  including  the 
practice  of  mummification  which 
exceeds  the  Egyptian  process  in 
complexity.  Read  "Chile's  Ancient 
Mummies"  by  Marvin  J.  Allison  (a 
paleopathologist)  in  the  October  1985 
issue  of  Natural  History. 

•that  scientific  examination  of 
skeletal  remains  of  individuals  from 
Dickson  Mound  in  Illinois,  who  lived 
before  the  development  of  maize 
agriculture  and  after,  showed  a 
decrease  in  health  associated  with 
agriculture  and  possibly  with  local 
trade  practices  of  bartering 
perishable  items  for  luxury  goods, 
thus  creating  an  unhealthy  reliance 
on  a  single  food  crop  ("Disease  and 
Death  at  Dr.  Dickson's  Mounds"  by 
Alan  H.  Goodman  and  George  J. 
Armelagos,  Natural  History,  September 
1985). 


•that 


Women 


and 


International 


Development:  Multidisciplinary 
Curriculum  Guides  Available  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Women  in 
International  Development  (WID),  3022 
Foreign  Languages  Bldg. ,  University 
of  Illinois,  707  South  Mathews  Ave., 
Urbana,  IL  61801;  pay  only  cost  of 
postage  and  handling. 


•that  creationists  claim  that  humans 
and  dinosaurs  lived  together  in  Texas 
just  before  Noah's  Flood.  "The  Paluxy 
River  Footprint  Mystery—Solved" 
(Creation/Evolution,  Vol.5,  No.  1), 
edited  by  anthropologists  John  R. 
Cole  (Executive  Director  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Claims  of  the 
Paranormal)  and  Laurie  Godfrey, 
consists  of  the  results  of  an 
investigation  by  a  team  of  scientists 
who  discuss  the  biological/ 
anatomical,  geological,  cultural,  and 
illogical  nature  of  the  claims.  For  a 
copy  of  this  issue,  or  for  a 
subscription  to  the  journal,  write  to 
Creation/Evolution,  P.O.  Box  146, 
Amherst  Branch,  Buffalo,  NY 
14226-0146.  (Four  issues/$9.00  in  the 
U.S.;  $2.75  for  each  back  issue.) 

•that  the  exhibit  catalogue  Ancient 
Art  of  the  American  Woodland  Indians 
by  David  S.  Brose,  James  A.  Brown, 
and  David  W.  Penny  is  available  from 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  ($35.00 
cloth,  $20.00  paper).  A  review  of 
this  work  by  anthropologist  Nancy 
Oestreich  Lurie  can  be  read  in  the 
September  issue  of  Natural  History. 

•that  Robert  Finn  in  "Origins  of 
Speech"  (Science  Digest,  August  1985) 
reveals  why  Neandertals  would  not 
have  had  the  gift  for  gab  as  would 
have  Homo  sapiens;  instead 
Neandertals  were  restricted  to  very 
short  sentences  and  very  simple 
thoughts. 

•why  we  are  prone  to  make  embarrassing 
"slips  of  the  tongue?"  Read  Michael 
T.  Motley's  illuminating  article  in 
the  September  issue  of  Scientific 
American. 

•that  independent  truck  drivers  are 
the  subject  of  anthropological 
inquiry  in  "For  Many  Truckers,  Life 
on  the  Road  is  an  Uphill  Struggle"  by 
Michael  Agar  (Smithsonian, July  1985). 
Agar's  book  on  the  subject  will  be 
published  next  spring  by  SI  Press. 
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MAJOR  EXHIBIT  OPENS! 

Teachers  of  anthropology,  history, 
world  cultures,  geography,  and  the 
natural  and  life  sciences  will  not  want 
to  miss  a  new  exhibit  opening  November 
14  at  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  "Magnificent 
Voyagers:  The  U.S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  1838-1842"  recreates  the 
history  of  an  epic  American  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic,  the  Pacific,  and 
western  United  States,  six  years  after 
Charles  Darwin  circled  the  globe  on  the 
Beagle.  The  mid-19th  century  was  a 
period  of  important  western  exploration 
and  expansion  when  sea  voyages  and 
overland  expeditions  charted  island  and 
mapped  interiors  of  unknown  continental 
land  masses  including  the  American 
West. 

Led  by  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  a  daring 
and  colorful  commander,  the  U.S. 
Exploring  Expedition  amassed  thousands 
of  bird,  mammal,  fish,  coral  and  plant 
specimens,  and  ethnological  artifacts, 
besides  producing  significant 
scientific  reports  and  atlases  over  the 
four  years  and  87,000  miles  of  the 
voyage.  According  to  the  exhibit's 
chief  curator,  Herman  Viola,  "the  work 
of  the  scientists  and  artists  of  the 
expedition  helped  to  establish  the 
natural  sciences  as  professions  in 
America,  and  the  numerous  specimens 
collected  during  the  voyage  eventually 
made  the  young  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  National  Museum  of  the  United 
States." 

In  conjunction  with  the  exhibit, 
the  Smithsonian  will  offer  a  teacher 
workshop  (see  below),  public  lectures 
and  films,  school  tours,  and  a  packet 
of  curriculum  materials  designed  for 
junior  high  school  use,  both  with  the 
exhibit  and  as  an  independent  study 
unit.  Following  its  year-long  engage- 
ment at  the  Museum  in  Washington,  the 
exhibit  will  travel  for  three  months 
each  to  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Takoma,  Anchorage,  and  New  York  City. 


TEACHER'S  WORKSHOP 

Area  teachers  (grades  six  through 
eleven)  are  invited  to  a  free  work- 
shop at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  on  December  7  and 
14  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  The  work- 
shop will  introduce  teachers  to 
curriculum  materials  corresponding 
to  the  exhibition  "Magnificent 
Voyagers:  The  U.S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  1838-1842."  For 
reservations  write:  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
A&I  1163,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560,  or  call 
(202)  357-2404.  To  volunteer  to 
test  the  instructional  materials, 
write  or  call  Laura  McKie,  Office 
of  Education,  NMNH,  (202)  357-2066. 
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(continued  from  p. 4) 

This  group  of  Gros  Ventres  became  aware 
of  their  potential  and,  with  the 
encouragement  of  their  parents,  they 
set  high  goals  for  themselves.  They 
returned  to  Ft.  Belknap  and  set  out  to 
achieve  greater  self-determination  for 
the  Indian  people  and  to  revive 
ceremonial  life. 

The  militants  were  people  who 
developed  or  embellished  their  concept 
of  Indianness  outside  of  Montana,  where 
they  lived  in  urban  areas.  Many  of  them 
attended  colleges  such  as  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle, 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  Harvard  in  Boston.  They 
took  jobs  in  urban  poverty  programs  and 
became  involved  in  social  protest 
movements  that  were  much  more  active 
than  those  in  Montana.  Many  took  part 
in  confrontations  such  as  sit-ins  or 
marches. 

POWWOWING 

What  insights  were  obtained  by 
comparing  elders'  and  youths' 
interpretations  of  culture  and  history? 
It  is  clear  that  the  contrasting 
experiences  of  these  cohorts,  and  of 
the  educated  clique  and  the  militants, 
have  shaped  the  way  Ft.  Belknap  culture 
and  society  are  changing  today.  We 
sometimes  tend  to  think  that  change  in 
Indian  communities  comes  only  from 
ideas  and  customs  introduced  by 
non-Indians.  But  a  great  deal  of  change 
and  the  way  change  is  made  culturally 
acceptable  comes  from  the  interplay  and 
exchange  of  different  interpretations 
held  by  cohorts.  To  youths,  reviving 
Indian  ceremonies  such  as  the  powwow  is 
an  important  goal.  Thus,  they  have 
organized  and  expanded  these  dances. 

In  the  powwow,  sponsored  by  the 
educated  clique,  one  major  theme  is 
hospitality  to  visiting  tribes.  Much 
effort  is  exerted  to  raise  money  for 
dance  contest  prizes  and  to  purchase 
groceries  to  distribute  to  visitors. 


Moreover,  the  veteran  plays  a  prominent 
role  in  the  powwow.  There  are  flag 
raising  ceremonies  and  special  dances 
done  by  veterans.  But  to  the  militants 
the  U.S.  Army  represents  an  oppressor, 
and  so  they  deemphasize  flag  symbolism 
or  veteran  participation  in  the  powwow 
they  sponsor,  the  Chief  Joseph  powwow. 
An  aspect  of  this  powwow  is  the  laying 
of  wreathes  or  other  kinds  of  grave 
offerings  at  the  site  of  the  Nez 
Perce's  battle  with  the  U.S.  army.  The 
battle  site  is  20  miles  west  of  Ft. 
Belknap.  There  Nez  Perce  were  killed 
by  the  army  while  trying  to  cross  the 
border  into  Canada.  For  the  militants, 
Chief  Joseph  symbolizes  resistance  to 
an  unjust  U.S.  government. 

Both  elders  and  youths  participate 
in  powwows  to  varying  degrees.  But  the 
powwow  has  come  to  symbolize  different 
things  to  elders  and  youths  and  to  the 
educated  clique  and  the  militants.  For 
example,  the  powwow  is  for  the  educated 
clique  a  vehicle  for  expressing  Gros 
Ventre  competitive  drive.  One  of  their 
goals  is  to  attract  bigger  crowds  than 
do  other  reservations'  powwows. 
Militant  youths  interpret  the  powwow  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  protest 
against  the  U.S.  government.  These 
interpretations  reflect  the  youths' 
contrasting  involvements  in  the  Native 
American  pride  movement  of  the  1970's. 

FOLK  HISTORY 

The  third  method  I  used  was  the 
analysis  of  the  stories  that  people 
tell  about  their  past.  Gros  Ventres  and 
Assiniboines  have  shared  a  reservation 
since  1878,  and  they  have  participated 
in  the  same  events.  Their  ancestors 
sat  together  at  the  same  councils  and 
attended  many  of  the  same  ceremonies. 
Although  they  were  participants  in  the 
same  events,  they  perceived  them  very 
differently.  I  was  interested  in 
looking  at  folk  history  as  an  entry  to 
contemporary  symbols  and  their  mean- 
ings, not  in  looking  at  the  stories  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
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accurate   or   compatible   with   the 
documentary  record. 

Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboin  versions 
of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  government's 
relations  with  Ft.  Belknap  peoples  are 
quite  different.  In  stories  about 
events  from  the  late  19  th  century  to 
the  present,  the  Gros  Ventres  portray 
themselves  as  fully  capable  of  managing 
their  community  by  themselves  and 
capable  of  competing  successfully  with 
Whites  if  given  a  fair  chance.  Reserva- 
tion problems  are  attributed  by  the 
Gros  Ventres  to  the  Assiniboines' 
failures  —  that  Assiniboines  are  not 
assertive  enough  with  federal 
officials.  Assiniboines  portray  them- 
selves as  expert  in  living  harmoniously 
with  others.  In  their  stories,  reserva- 
tion problems  are  attributed  to  the 
Gros  Ventres'  obstinate  nature.  Folk 
history  serves  to  orient  social  action. 
The  contrast  in  Gros  Ventre  and 
Assiniboin  interpretations  of  history 
work  to  stimulate  flexibility, 
maneuverability,  and  creativity. 
Individuals  have  a  wider  range  of 
potential  strategies  and  choices. 
Variant  interpretations  encourage 
intertribal  competition  as  well.  Each 
tribe  presents  the  other  somewhat 
negatively.  The  competitive  component 
of  symbols  of  identity  fosters  a  sense 
of  cultural  distinctiveness  that  is 
important  to  Indian  people  today.  As 
one  youth  told  me,  "When  the  new  Indian 
awareness  came,  it  wasn't  enough  just 
to  realize  you  were  Indian;  it  was  what 
kind  of  Indian  [that  mattered]." 

Each  of  the  three  ways  of 
interpreting  the  past  contributed  to  my 
understanding  of  Ft.  Belknap.  Ethno- 
history  made  clear  how  long  term 
cultural  continuities  were  possible 
even  though  the  Gros  Ventres  had  to 
change  their  way  of  life  to  cope  with 
their  changing  environment.  Cohort 
analysis  revealed  age  groups'  different 
interpretations  of  their  past.  Folk 
history  was  a  good  way  to  learn  how 
images  of  the  past  contribute  to 
cultural  identity,  and  how  these  same 


images  motivate  behavior. 

By  combining  the  three  approaches, 
I  was  able  to  reach  an  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  culture  change:  how 
change  actually  occurs,  and  how  people 
accept  it  or  initiate  it.  At  Ft. 
Belknap  innovation  has  come  about  as 
generations  and  tribes,  Indians  and 
Whites,  continually  adjust  and  reformu- 
late their  notions  of  the  past  and  the 
present  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
conflicting  interpretations  of  one 
another.  By  influencing  each  other, 
they  influence  how  their  society 
changes.  The  anthropologist  by  con- 
fronting the  complexities  of  culture 
can  see  things  about  a  society  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  seen  by  focusing 
on  one  group's  perspective  or  on  one 
point  in  time. 

LORETTA  FOWLER 
Associate  Professor 
City  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York 
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"VINLAND"  REVISITED:  986-1986 


In  1987 ,  Americans  will  celebrate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution;  in  1992  they  will 
celebrate  the  quincentennial  of 
Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
But  an  important  and  far  older  event 
will  go  almost  unnoticed:  the  1986 
millenial  of  the  first  recorded 
European  discovery  of  North  America. 

Who  were  these  first  recorded 
European  colonists  and  is  there  any 
evidence  that  confirms  their  tale?  The 
Greenlander  saga,  written  in  the  13th 
century,  describes  the  somewhat 
complicated  story  of  exploration  and 
discovery,  which  culminated  in  the 
sighting  and  colonizing  of  new  lands 


west  of  Greenland,  presumably  in  North 
America.  The  story  begins  1000  years 
ago  this  summer ,  in  the  year  986  when 
Eirik  the  Red,  accompanied  by  Herjulf, 
father  of  Bjarni,  and  a  small  group  of 
colonists  left  the  Norse  settlement  in 
Iceland  to  found  a  new  colony  in 
Greenland  .  Later  that  summer,  Bjarni 
sailed  from  Norway  to  Iceland  to  spend 
the  winter  with  his  father.  When  he 
discovered  that  his  father  had  already 
left  with  Eirik,  Bjarni  departed  for 
Greenland  on  the  same  course  they  had 
taken.  Unfortunately,  as  soon  as 
Bjarni' s  ship  was  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  east  wind  failed  and  the  ship 
wandered  for  many  days  in  the  fog.  When 
the  fog  cleared,  the  wind  had  shifted 
to  the  south,  and  Bjarni  sailed  on  a 

(continued   on  next   page) 


westward  course  for  a  day  until  he 
sighted  land. 

The  land  Ejarni  saw  was  not  the 
mountainous  Greenland  coast  with  its 
many  glaciers  but  a  low  wooded  country 
without  mountains.  (This  description 
fits  several  locations  in  New  England 
as  well  as  in  southwest  Nova  Scotia.) 
Consistently  refusing  his  men's 
entreaties  to  go  ashore  for  water  and 
fuel,  Bjarni  sailed  northeast  along  the 
coast  for  two  days,  out  of  sight  of 
land,  until  he  made  a  second  landfall 
on  a  heavily  forested  coast  (Nova 
Scotia  ?).  A  third  land,  seen  after 
three  further  days  voyage,  was  high  and 
mountainous.  Sailing  north  along  the 
coast,  Bjarni  perceived  that  this  was 
an  island  (Newfoundland?).  Four  days 
sail  to  the  northeast  across  the  open 
sea  brought  him  to  Greenland  and 
Herjulf's  farm,  where  Bjarni  remained. 

The  Greenlanders,  pre-occupied  with 
establishing  their  settlement,  appear 
to  have  ignored  Bjarni' s  tales  of 
another  land  to  the  west.  But  sixteen 
years  later  on  another  voyage  to 
Norway,  Bjarni  and  his  tale  caught  the 
interest  of  Norway's  ruler,  and 
Norwegian  excitement  over  possible  new 
lands  and  sources  of  ivory  spread  back 
to  Greenland  when  Bjarni  returned  in 
about  A.D.  1002.  In  the  following  year, 
Eirik's  son  Leif  purchased  Bjarni' s 
ship  and  set  sail  for  the  west  with  35 
men.  Leif  first  landed  on  a  barren  and 
rocky  coast  with  distant  ice  mountains. 
He  named  the  area  "Helluland", 
identified  today  as  probably  a  location 
in  the  Canadian  high  arctic,  possibly 
the  east  coast  of  Baffin  Island  or  the 
north  coast  of  Labrador.  The  next 
landfall  southward  he  called 
"Markland",  a  heavily  forested  coast 
with  low  sandy  stretches  that  may  have 
been  in  central  or  southern  Labrador. 
Finally  two  days  later,  he  sighted  a 
wooded  land,  and,  in  late  August, 
landed  there,  on  the  west  side  of  a 
long,  northward  pointing  cape.  He  then 
sailed  up  a  short  river  and  built  a 
large  sod  house  by  a  lake  to  shelter 


his  men  through  the  winter.  The  land 
was  distinguished  by  its  long  winter 
days,  "sweet  dew,"  and  abundant 
supplies  of  salmon.  The  discovery  of 
"wine  berries"  led  to  its  naming  as 
"V Inland".  The  following  spring,  Leif 
and  his  men  returned  to  Greenland, 
following  Bjarni 's  route. 

According  to  the  saga,  ensuing 
years  witnessed  several  voyages  to  and 
short  settlements  in  "Vinland" ,  the 
first  captained  by  Leif's  brother 
Thorvald.  Thorvald's  murder  of  eight 
Skraelings  (war-whoopers)  as  they  slept 
under  their  "skin"  (or  possibly 
birchbark)  canoes,  and  the  Skraelings' 
murder  of  Thorvald  constitute  the  first 
recorded  meeting  of  Native  Americans 
and  Europeans.  This  meeting  also  marked 
the  first  time  humans  encircling  the 
globe  from  west  and  east  had  met. 


Following  this  unhappy  meeting  and 
the  return  of  Thorvald's  men  to 
Greenland,  another  Norseman,  Thorfinn 
Karlsefni,  sailed  to  Vinland  and 
founded  a  colony.  The  colony  prospered 
on  whale  meat,  game  and  fish,  and 
traded  the  milk  of  their  cattle  to  the 
Skraelings  for  skins.  Thorfinn' s  wife 
Gudrid  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Snorri,  the 
first  European  child  born  in  North 
America.  But  relations  with  the 
Skraelings  soon  deteriorated,  and 
Thorfinn  was  forced  to  return  to  his 
home  in  Iceland,  where  his  descendants 
wrote  down  the  tale  of  these  voyages 
sometime  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
second  saga  (Eirik's  saga)  concurs  with 
many  of  the  above  details  but  describes 
Leif  Eiriksson  as  the  discoverer  of 
Vinland  during  a  voyage  from  Norway, 
not  from  Greenland.  Most  authorities 
lean  toward  the  Greenlander  saga  as  the 
more  accurate  account. 

Are  these  sagas  entirely  mythical, 
or  are  the  voyages  to  Vinland  based  on 
reality?  What  evidence  do  archeologists 
cite  for  contact  between  the  Vikings 
and  some  Native  Americans  or  for  Norse 
settlements  in  the  New  World? 


To  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
Norse-Native  American  contacts , 
archaeological  evidence  must  conform  to 
several  standards.  First,  the  evidence 
must  consist  of  material  objects  that 
are  indisputably  linked  to  one  culture 
but  found  in  the  territory  of  the 
other.  The  linkage  between  object  and 
people  can  be  through  style  in  form  or 
decoration — a  curvilinear  Norse  pin,  or 
an  Indian  arrowhead — ,  ^f_  the  style  is 
specific  enough  to  identify  the  maker. 
Linkage  can  also  be  through  a  manufac- 
turing technology  known  to  one  group 
but  not  to  the  other,  or  through  raw 
material,  such  as  a  special  stone  type, 
limited  to  one  group's  territory. 
Additionally,  the  object  must  be  found 
in  a  well-dated  context  of  the 
appropriate  age,  so  that  it  is  clearly 
not  a  later  introduction  or  even  a 
forgery. 

Several  archaeological  examples 
substantiate  Norse  and  Native  American 
contacts.  Some  of  the  most  exciting  are 
from  the  Canadian  high  arctic.  The  east 
coast  of  Ellesmere  Island  is  only  25 
miles  from  the  northwest  coast  of 
Greenland.  There,  on  a  prehistoric 
Inuit  (or  Eskimo)  house  floor,  less 
than  800  miles  from  the  North  Pole,  a 
fragment  of  European  chain  mail  was 
excavated  in  1978.  Other  finds 
including  bottoms  of  wooden  barrels, 
iron  boat  rivets,  knife  blades  and  a 
piece  of  woolen  cloth  were  all  dated  to 
between  1190  and  1390  A.D.  Since  Inuit 
neither  raised  sheep ,  spun  or  wove 
clothing,  stored  food  in  barrels,  or 
wore  chain  mail,  these  objects  clearly 
represent  Norse  finds  in  a  native 
American  context.  Although  Inuit 
hammered  tools  out  of  meteoric  iron, 
the  low  nickel  content  of  the  pieces 
shows  that  they  were  smelted  from  other 
ores  by  techniques  known  only  to 
Europeans  and  other  Old  World  peoples. 

From  the  Norse  perspective,  the 
impetus  for  these  early  contacts  and 
for  Norse  penetration  deep  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  was  clearly  economic: 
Greenlanders   and   Icelanders   alike 


needed  new  sources  of  valuable 
commodities  to  support  their  precarious 
existence  in  the  world's  northernmost 
settlements.  In  exchange  for  metal, 
cloth,  and  other  items  of  European 
manufacture,  the  Norse  brought  home 
skins ,  narwhal  tusks ,  and  walrus  ivory 
to  Greenland  to  trade  for  food  and 
metal  items  which  Greenland  could  not 
produce.  The  Greenland  Norse  even  paid 
taxes  to  Norway  and  tithes  to  Rome  in 
walrus  ivory;  in  1327  Greenland's 
bishop  sent  a  tithe  of  400  tusks.  On 
the  west  coast  of  Ellesmere  Island,  a 
folding  bronze  balance  from  a  14th 
century  Inuit  site  suggests  the  visit 
of  a  Norse  trader.  Further  to  the  west, 
fragments  of  smelted  copper,  iron,  and 
bronze  from  Eathurst  Island,  Cornwallis 
Island,  and  the  east  side  of  Hudson  Eay 
testify  to  the  penetration  of  Norse 
goods  well  into  central  Canada. 

Inuit  style  ivory  and  wooden 
carvings,  perhaps  representing  Norse- 
men, are  among  the  most  intriguing  bits 
of  evidence  for  Norse-Native  American 
contacts.  Two  possible  examples  come 
from  Ellesmere  Island  and  another  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Baffin  Island,  in 
a  house  floor  dated  to  the  13th 
century.  This  particular  carving  is 
typically  Inuit  in  its  stumpy  arms  and 
lack  of  facial  features,  but  the  figure 
is  dressed  in  a  long  European-style 
surcoat ,  embellished  with  a  cross  on 
the  breast.  Since  the  Greenland  Norse 
had  accepted  Christianity  around  the 
time  of  Leif  Eiriksson's  voyage,  this 
carving  probably  represents  a 
contemporary  Inuit  view  of  a  Norseman, 
possibly  carved  locally  given  its 
general  style. 

Even  this  find,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  Norsemen  settled  in  North 
America,  since  objects  can  travel  from 
hand  to  hand  across  long  distances 
without  any  direct  contact  between  the 
maker  of  an  object  and  its  final  owner. 
There  are  two  such  examples  relating  to 
Norse-Indian  contacts  (as  opposed  to 
Norse-Inuit  contacts):  a  chert 
arrowhead  in  the  southern  Labrador/ 


Newfoundland  Indian  style,  recovered 
near  an  eroding  Norse  graveyard  in 
Sandnes,  Greenland;  and  the  Maine 
penny,  minted  in  Norway  between  A.D. 
1065  and  1080  and  found  at  the  Goddard 
prehistoric  Indian  site  near  the  mouth 
of  Penobscot  Bay.  These  objects  do  not 
necessarily  demonstrate  Norse  settle- 
ment in  New  England  or  even  contact 
between  Norse  and  Indians,  since  they 
were  probably  traded  through  Inuit 
intermediaries . 

Colonization  can  only  be  demonstra- 
ted by  architecture  in  a  foreign  style, 
or  by  overwhelming  evidence  of  techno- 
logical or  economic  activities  not 
practised  by  the  original  inhabitants 
nor  likely  to  have  been  invented  by 
them.  For  years,  archaeologists 
searched  for  the  original  location  of 
the  Vinland  settlement  from  Nantucket 
to  Labrador.  Finally  in  1963,  at  L'Anse 
aux  Meadows  on  the  northern  tip  of 
Newfoundland,  a  Norwegian  archaeolo- 
gist, Helge  Ingstad,  discovered  remains 
of  three  long  sod  houses  by  a  sheltered 
harbor,  on  land  visited  both  by  ances- 
tral Eskimos  before  the  Norse  era,  and 
by  Indians.  Greenland  Norse  houses  had 
stone  foundations.  But  these  New  World 
houses  lacked  such  foundations  and  so 
could  be  explained  as  temporary 
dwellings.  Furthermore,  one  of  five 
small  outbuildings  contained  a 
substantial  amount  of  slag  from  an  iron 
smithing  operation.  Radiocarbon 
determinations  of  charcoal  associated 
with  the  slag  suggest  an  age  of  around 
A.D.  1000.  Over  100  objects  of  European 
manufacture  were  unearthed  at  L'Anse 
aux  Meadows.  A  spindle  whorl  attests  to 
the  weaving  of  wool  and  to  the  presence 
of  women.  A  cloak  pin  of  bronze,  a 
material  unknown  to  Native  Americans, 
was  similar  in  style  to  those  found  in 
Viking  settlements  of  the  British 
Isles.  Finally,  some  wooden  floorboards 
from  a  boat  indicate  directly  the 
presence  of  Norse  ships.  The  authenti- 
city of  the  L'Anse  aux  Meadows  site  as 
a  Norse  settlement  of  brief  duration 
has  been  widely  accepted  by  archaeolo- 
gists. Whether  or  not  this  site  was 


Vinland  cannot  be  determined.  Grapes 
never  grew  at  L'Anse  aux  Meadows,  but 
wine  can  be  made  from  other  berries.  On 
the  latter  point,  however,  one  of 
Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  own  men  appears  to 
have  dismissed  the  grapes  as  a  piece  of 
11th  century  false  advertising. 

To  date ,  no  other  Norse  colonies  in 
the  New  World  have  been  discovered,  nor 
is  there  any  accepted  evidence  of  Norse 
visits  to  areas  outside  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  continent. 
Enigmatic  stone  cairns,  thought  to  be 
Norse  navigational  aids  or  megalithic 
monuments,  were  probably  constructed  by 
Native  Americans,  whereas  other  finds, 
such  as  the  well-known  Kensington  rune- 
stone  from  Minnesota  represent  archaeo- 
logical hoaxes.  Since  Norse  exploration 
in  the  North  Atlantic  was  directed 
towards  new  sources  of  portable  wealth 
in  general  and  walrus  ivory  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  unlikely  that  they  would 
have  explored  the  interior  or  southern 
coasts  of  the  North  American  continent. 

Were  there  any  European  colonies  or 
visits  to  the  New  World  prior  to  the 
Norsemen?  It  is  impossible  to  argue 
that  no  Irish  fisherman  was  ever  blown 
across  the  north  Atlantic  in  a  storm. 
But  deliberate  trade  and  colonization 
efforts  were  unlikely  prior  to  986, 
since  the  Norse  were  the  first  to 
develop  the  sailing  technology 
necessary  to  exploit  the  distant 
islands  of  northwest  Europe  and  eastern 
Canada  and  to  tie  the  newly  founded 
colonies  back  to  a  central  power. 

Why  did  the  Norse  settlement  or 
settlements  in  the  New  World  fail,  when 
the  Vikings  were  such  feared  conquerors 
and  successful  colonizers  throughout 
Europe?  European  weapons  of  the  10th  to 
the  14th  centuries  were  not  markedly 
superior  to  those  possessed  by  the 
Skraelings,  and  the  latter s'  boats 
would  have  been  more  maneuverable  in 
inland  waters.  Supply  lines  between  the 
mainland  of  North  America  and  the  Norse 
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TEACHER'S  CORNER: 
TEACHING  ANTHROPOLOGY 
THROUGH  FOLKLORE 

[Editor's  Note:  The  following  article 
is  reprinted  (though  not  in  its 
entirety)  from  the  Anthropology  And 
Education  Quarterly,  vol.  16,  1985, 
with  permission  from  the  American 
Anthropological  Association.] 

Although  storytelling  as  a  teaching 
method  seems  to  he  restricted  to  the 
elementary  grades  in  the  American 
school  system,  I  suggest  that 
storytelling  can  be  used  successfully 
to  teach  basic  anthropological  concepts 
and  methods  as  well  as  cultural  values 
and  traits  to  older  students  including 
high  school  and  college  level  classes. 
For  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  been 
using  folklore  as  a  teaching  aid  in 
both  introductory  and  advanced 
anthropology  classes.  In  this  article, 
I  describe  three  somewhat  separate  uses 
of  folklore:  analyzing  themes  in 
folklore,  teaching  folklore  through 
puppetry  and  plays,  and  collecting 
folklore  through  field  interviews. 

FOLKLORE  ANALYSIS 


tales,  rather  than  such  American 
legends  as  Paul  Bunyan,  Pecos  EL11,  and 
John  Henry.  Fairy  tales  such  as 
"Hansel  and  Gretel"  and  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  not  only  share  the  same 
basic  themes  of  Western  culture,  they 
are  more  universal  in  their 
distribution  than  tales  about  regional 
heroes.  The  latter  are  useful  in 
courses  on  American  culture,  American 
ethnic  groups ,  and  culture  and 
personality. 

Folklore  analysis  is  assigned  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  art, 
where  folklore  is  discussed  as  part  of 
art  traditions  and  where  the  function 
of  art  in  projecting  and  reflecting 
basic  values  and  cultural  traits  of  a 
society  is  demonstrated.  Students  are 
given  their  choice  of  "Hansel  and 
Gretel"  or  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  for 
analysis,  both  still  popular  in 
American  culture  despite  Medieval 
European  origins  and  cultural  change. 
Since  the  two  stories  are  culturally 
relevant,  students  analyze  the  story 
looking    for    contemporary    values 


Just  as  anthropologists  may  utilize 
folktales  for  sources  of  information 
and  insights  on  child-rearing  and 
educational  practices  of  other  cultures 
and  on  values,  morals,  and  cultural 
themes,  anthropology  teachers  can  make 
effective  use  of  folktales  as  a 
teaching  method  by  having  students 
analyze  folklore  materials.  Since  few 
students  have  much  familiarity  with  any 
culture  other  than  their  own  in  such 
areas  as  values,  kinship  and  marriage, 
and  culture  and  personality,  I  find  it 
more  effective  to  use  folktales  from 
American  or  European  cultures.  It  is 
easier  for  students  to  isolate  and  to 
identify  values  and  precepts  with  which 
they  are  already  familiar  than  those 
from  an  unfamiliar  culture. 

For  introductory  students,  I  use 
folklore  drawn  from  the  European 
tradition,  specifically  Grimm's  fairy 


preserved   and   transmitted   to   our 
children. 

Students  must  reread  the  story 
before  writing  their  analysis.  The 
paper  is  not  a  retelling  of  the  story 
but  an  analytical  discussion  of  the 
values  and  cultural  content  implicit  in 
the  story  and  reflected  in  its 
symbolism.  These  two  tales  were 
selected  because  of  basic  themes  of 
Western  civilization  and  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  that  can  be 
found  in  them:  good  overcomes  evil; 
virtue,  good,  or  innocence  will  be 
rewarded  and  greed  and  evil  will  be 
punished;  the  importance  and  role  of 
the  family  and  family  members;  altruism 
and  human! tar ianism  in  the  care  of  the 
elderly  or  sick  (Little  Red  Riding 
Hood's  grandmother)  or  the  weak 
(Hansel's  care  of  Gretal);  obedience; 
appropriate  sex  roles;  distrust  of 
strangers;  and  "appearances  can  be 
deceiving"  (gingerbread  houses  and 
wolves).  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
versions  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  do 
not  have  the  almost  universal  happy 
ending:  there  is  no  woodsman  who,  at 
the  last  minute,  saves  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  her  grandmother  by 
killing  the  wicked  wolf.  In  newer 
editions  of  the  stories  published  in 
the  United  States,  the  wolf  is  killed 
and  the  two  innocent  and  helpless 
(female)  victims  are  rescued  by  the 
big,  brave,  and  strong  (male)  woodsman, 
leading  to  some  interesting 
observations  about  sex  roles,  as  does 
the  fact  that  Gretel  saves  Hansel  from 
the  wicked  witch,  but  only  because 
Hansel's  intelligence  earlier  had 
outwitted  the  female  witch. 

DRAMATIZATION  OF  FOLKLORE 

Although  not  all  anthropology 
teachers  are  raconteurs,  stories  can  be 
presented  dramatically  as  plays  or 
puppet  shows,  using  student  actors  or 
puppeteers.  This  will  involve  more 
effort  by  the  teacher  in  researching 
and  preparing  materials  from  folktale 
analysis  or  oral  history  collection, 


but  it  is  worth  the  effort.  This 
method  of  folklore  study  can  be  used 
for  all  levels,  kindergarten  through 
senior  citizen.  For  those  asked  to 
give  speeches  or  programs  about  other 
cultures  to  public  school  groups  and 
civic  organizations,  puppet  shows  and 
plays  can  be  especially  effective  ways 
of  teaching  anthropology  to  other  than 
college  audiences. 

This  method  has  been  used  in  both 
introductory  and  advanced  anthropology 
classes.  For  introductory  classes,  I 
have  students  read  roles  from  a  script 
I  prepared,  dramatizing  a  Cherokee 
legend.  The  script  was  written  to 
incorporate  cultural  data  into  dialogue 
and  narration,  and  the  story  was 
modified  to  fit  the  cultural  traditions 
of  storytelling  (the  story  is  narrated 
by  a  grandfather  telling  his  grand- 
children stories  explaining  origins  of 
cultural  practices  in  events  that  took 
place  long  ago).  Class  time  involves 
one  class  period  for  the  presentation 
of  the  drama  and  a  discussion  that 
deals  with  the  cultural  content  and 
values  transmitted  through  the 
dramatized  legend. 

For  advanced  classes  such  as 
primitive  art,  culture  and  personality, 
or  special  classes  such  as  one  I  offer 
for  school  teachers  on  development  of 
Indian  Studies  curriculum  units, 
students  select  a  myth  or  legend  from 
the  tribe  or  culture  they  are  studying 
and  dramatize  it  to  communicate 
cultural  content  and  values.  This 
necessitates  additional  ethnographic 
research  by  the  student  to  incorporate 
cultural  data  into  the  script;  thus, 
such  projects  are  assigned  as  special 
projects,  term  papers,  or  take-home 
exams.  Usually  these  legends  are 
dramatized  as  puppet  plays,  and 
students  must  make  puppets,  clothed 
appropriately  for  the  tribe  or  culture 
area.  Puppets  range  from  stick  puppets 
to  imaginative  and  well-executed 
soft-sculpture  or  papier-mache  puppets. 
To  facilitate  presentation  of  puppet 
shows,   students   are   encouraged   to 


record  the  dialogue  on  tape,  allowing 
for  additional  sound  effects  and  music, 
enhancing  the  dramatic  presentation. 
Through  background  research  for  script 
writing,  students  learn  about  another 
culture  in  some  depth  and  also  see  a 
demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of 
folktales  as  educational  devices. 

When  it  was  impossible  personally 
to  meet  all  the  requests  received  for 
American  Indian  programs,  I  developed  a 
special  program  to  train  college 
students  in  techniques  of  using 
puppetry  and  plays  about  American 
Indians.  These  students  presented 
programs  throughout  the  state — puppet 
shows  to  small  audiences  and  dramas  in 
which  the  students  acted  the  roles  in 
the  play  to  larger  audiences.  Students 
received  academic  credit  for  participa- 
tion. (Scripts  for  these  plays  about 
Cherokee  and  Catawba  cultures  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  author.) 

COLLECTING  FOLKLORE 

In  addition  to  collecting  valuable 
historical  and  ethnohistorical  data, 
collecting  folklore  or  oral  histories 
also  introduces  students  to  basic 
methods  of  fieldwork,  interviewing, 
data  collection,  and  analysis,  and  it 
increases  their  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  their  own  culture  and 
social  system. 

Oral  history  collection  is  a 
required  part  of  my  introductory 
anthropology  course.  For  example, 
relative  to  the  topic  of  cultural 
change,  students  are  assigned  to  the 
task  of  interviewing  senior  citizens 
about  social  change  (as  opposed  to 
technological  change)  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  Written  instructions 
include  a  list  of  suggested  or 
appropriate  topics,  e.g.,  courtship  and 
marriage,  family  forms  and  functions, 
the  role  of  the  church  and  religion, 
holiday  traditions  and  practices, 
medical   practices   (folk   or   home 


remedies  and  practices),  entertainment, 
and  work. 

To  begin,  students  read  Rhoda 
Levin's  article  from  MINNESOTA  HISTORY 
(1979:70-74)  that  covers  the  ethics  of 
interviewing  and  data  collection,  the 
importance  of  getting  written  permis- 
sion for  use  of  oral  history  materials, 
the  protection  of  informants' 
anonymity,  and  "how-to"  information, 
such  as  the  use  of  tape  recorders  and 
transcribing  and  organizing  data. 
Students  also  receive  written  and  oral 
instructions  from  the  teacher  on 
interviewing  techniques,  data  analysis, 
and  organization  of  data  into  a  paper. 

Students  spend  several  hours  inter- 
viewing their  subjects  who  are  senior 
citizens.  Some  students  let  the  inform- 
ant select  the  subject  matter, but  many 
prefer  to  select  the  topic  themselves 
and  to  prepare  questions  in  advance. 
Although  most  students  record  their 
interviews  and  transcribe  the  tapes , 
the  final  product  is  not  a  verbatim 
transcription  of  their  interviews  but  a 
written  analysis  of  social  change  in 
one  particular  area  of  life  as  related 
by  one  informant.  Final  papers  include 
an  introduction,  an  identification  of 
the  subject,  the  data,  and  conclusion. 
The  conclusions  are  the  student's 
perceptions  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  and  explanations  for  such 
changes,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
anthropological  concepts  of  culture  and 
cultural  change. 

Rachel  A.  Bonney 
Department  of  Anthropology 
The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte 

[Volume  16  of  the  Anthropology  and 
Education  Quarterly  is  devoted  to 
articles  on  teaching  anthropology. 
This  volume  may  be  ordered  by  writing: 
"Teaching  Anthropology" ,  American 
Anthropological  Association,  1703  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009.  Cost  for  members  is  $5.00; 
nonmembers  $7.50.] 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  PALATE 

I  thought  collecting  exotic  recipes 
from  members  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Department  of  Anthropology  would  be  a 
rather  simple  task.  Rat  I  was 
mistaken.  Doing  ethnographic  or 
archeological  fieldwork  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  researchers  share 
in  the  "fruits"  of  the  land  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  working.  Dr. 
William  Merrill  has  studied  the 
Tarahumara  Indians  of  Mexico  for  many 
years,  but  has  not  acquired  a  taste  for 
their  food,  which  he  will  flavor  with 
his  own  condiments.  And,  the  Tarahumara 
have  not  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
canned  food  he  often  brings.  A  typical 
Tarahumaran  meal  might  include  boiled 
greens  and  fresh  corn  tortillas.  For 
major  feasts,  sheep,  goats,  or  cattle 
are  butchered  and  the  cut  up  meat 
boiled  for  hours.  The  animal's  blood  is 
also  boiled,  resulting  in  a  kind  of 
pudding. 

Over  the  22  years  Dr.  William 
Crocker  has  conducted  ethnographic 
research  among  the  Canela  Indians  of 
northeastern  Brazil,  he  has  acquired  a 
taste  for  their  foods,  though  they  were 
totally  lacking  in  condiments  except 
for  the  occasional  use  of  black  pepper. 
The  Canela' s  main  staples  are  manioc, 
which  has  an  acidic  taste  and  is  used 
in  making  pancakes,  mush,  and  flour, 
and  boiled  rice.  Meat,  hunted  or 
bought,  is  rarely  part  of  the  diet.  The 
head  of  a  cow  and  its  internal  organs 
are  a  special  delicacy  eaten  only  by 
the  young  or  old,  since  the  Canela 
believe  such  foods  cause  infertility. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  reproduce  the  unique  flavors 
obtained  by  the  traditional  methods, 
such  as  those  produced  by  cooking  in  a 
well-seasoned  clay  pot  over  an  open 
fire  or  by  using  manually  ground  corn. 
In  addition,  we  usually  cannot  obtain 
essential  ingredients  that  give 
regional  food  its  unique  flavor,  in 
spite  of  the  proliferation  of  gourmet 
and  other  specialty  food  shops.  Take, 


for   instance,   seal   oil   and   whale 
blubber,  or  boiled  monkey. 

Fortunately,  the  Smithsonian's 
large  anthropology  staff  has,  in  fact, 
managed  to  compile  recipes,  using 
widely  available  ingredients,  from 
cultures  in  Africa,  Asia,  Polynesia, 
and  the  Southwestern  United  States  for 
an  adventure  in  eating. 


SENEGAL:  Mafe  ("peanut  butter  stew") 
Mary   Jo   Arnold! ,   Curator,   West 
African  Ethnology 

Saute  2  chopped  onions  and  chunks  of 
fish,  meat,  or  chicken  in  peanut  oil. 
Add  water  to  cover.  Stir  in  until 
dissolved  approximately  1/4  to  1/2  cup 
of  peanut  butter  and  2  tbsp.  of  tomato 
paste.  Add  salt  and  red  and  black 
pepper  to  taste.  Cook  until  tender. 
(Optional:  soy  sauce,  bouillon  cube  or 
meat  paste.)  Add  large,  bite-sized 
pieces  of  vegetables  (i.e.  eggplant, 
carrots,  white  or  sweet  potatoes). 
Add  more  tomato  paste  or  peanut  butter 
if  necessary  to  obtain  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  cream  sauce.  Separately  cook 
long  grain  white  rice. 

The  Senegalese  eat  out  of  a 
communal  bowl.  To  serve,  layer  the 
cooked  rice  at  the  bottom  of  a  large, 
wide  and  shallow  bowl.  Ladle  the  sauce 
over  the  rice,  being  careful  not  to 
make  the  rice  soggy;  the  stew  will  be 
eaten  with  the  fingers.  Drain  the  meat 
and  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  rice 
and  surround  the  meat  with  vegetables. 
An  alternative  would  be  to  serve  this 
dish  in  individual  bowls.  This  meal  is 
prepared  mid-day  when  the  Senegalese 
eat  their  major  meal;  any  left-overs 
might  be  eaten  in  the  morning.  In  this 
society,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
men  and  women  to  eat  separately,  the 
men,  of  course,  being  served  first. 
Today,  however,  there  is  more  variation 
in  eating  behavior  to  accommodate  the 
changing  times  and  the  need  for 
practicality. 


Strict  etiquette  is  observed  during 
mealtime.  After  washing  their  hands, 
family  members  sit  around  the  bowl  of 
food  tucking  their  legs  underneath  them 
to  take  up  the  least  amount  of  space. 
The  host  or  hostess  makes  sure  each 
person  receives  an  equal  share  of  the 
portion;  guests  may  receive  a  special 
vegetable.  The  proper  manner  of  eating 
is  to  take  some  rice  and  roll  it  into  a 
small  ball.  Following  the  rice,  the 
vegetables  and  meat  are  eaten,  though 
separately.  Four  important  rules  to 
follow  are:  1)  food  should  only  be 
eaten  with  the  right  hand,  2)  eat  only 
the  food  directly  in  front  of  you,  3) 
do  not  lean  over  the  bowl,  and  4) 
always  leave  some  food  in  the  bowl  to 
demonstrate  that  more  than  enough  food 
was  offered. 

During  the  meal  there  is  little 
conversation.  After  the  meal,  soap  and 
water  are  brought  in  to  cleanse  the 
hands  and  young  girls  or  the  junior 
wife  remove  the  food  and  sweep  the  area 
clean.  Drinking  water  is  then  passed 
around  and  people  relax  and  converse. 

The  Senegalese  generally  enjoy  hot, 
spicey  food  and  have  borrowed  flavors 
from  Portuguese  and  French  cooking, 
since  much  trade  takes  place  between 
the  countries.  Cheb-u- jin  (rice  and 
fish)  is  their  national  dish. 

KOREA:  Bul-kogi  ("fire  meat") 

Chang-su  Houchins,  Museum  Specialist, 
East  Asia 

Slice  2  pounds  of  tender  beef  (i.e. 
sirloin  tip  or  delmonico)  into  thin 
pieces  of  approximately  3"  or  4"  in 
length.  Marinate  for  30  minutes  to  one 
hour  in:  1  tsp.  salt,  1/2  tsp.  black 
pepper,  1  tbsp.  sesame  seed  oil,  1/4 
cup  Japanese  soy  sauce,  1/4  cup  chopped 
scallions,  1  tsp.  minced  fresh  garlic, 
and  1  tsp.  sugar.  For  best  results, 
broil  over  a  grill.  If  broiling 
indoors,  leave  broiler  drawer  partially 
open  to  allow  air  to  circulate  to 
obtain  the  desired  crispness  and 
juiciness.  Cook  5-10  minutes. 


This  dish  may  be  served  as  an  hors 
d'oeuvre  or  as  an  entree  with  rice, 
dipping  each  slice  of  meat  in  a  sauce 
consisting  of  Japanese  soy  sauce  with 
vinegar  or  lemon  to  taste  and  served  in 
a  shallow  dish.  Another  alternative  is 
to  wrap  a  small  amount  of  rice  with  a 
slice  of  meat  in  a  lettuce  leaf, 
preferably  romaine.  Traditionally, 
approximately  12  dishes  were  served  at 
once  among  the  leisure  class , 
consisting  of  a  pickled  vegetable; 
soup,  consisting  of  chicken  or  beef 
broth  with  a  few  vegetables  usually 
including  mushrooms;  fish,  meat,  or 
poultry;  a  salty  dish  such  as  preserved 
fish;  and  a  bowl  of  rice.  Since  soup 
provided  the  liquid  during  the  meal, 
tea  and  fresh  fruit  followed.  The 
peasant  class  ate  little  meat,  relying 
primarily  on  tofu  and  miso  soup  for 
protein  along  with  vegetables  and  the 
staple,  rice. 
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Adult  male  and  elderly  female 
members  of  the  family  would  kneel  at  an 
individual  serving  table,  while  the 
mother  and  the  children  would  sit 
together.  Now  families  usually  kneel  or 
sit  around  one  large  table.  The  eating 
utensils  consist  of  chopsticks  and 
spoons.  Silver  spoons  and  chopsticks 
were  prevalent  among  the  upper  class 
and  brass  was  used  by  the  peasants; 
today,  wooden,  plastic,  and  stainless 
steel  utensils  are  common.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  meal,  some  Korean 
families  say  what  would  be  translated 
as  "I  shall  eat"  or  "I  shall  take"  to 
express  gratitude  for  the  food  they  are 
receiving. 

Traditionally,  children  were 
supposed  to  remain  silent  at  mealtime, 
during  which  there  was  minimal 
conversation.  However,  to  show 
appreciation  for  the  appetizing  food, 
slurping  and  chewing  noises  would  be 
emitted  and  to  top  the  meal  off — a 
burp.  Such  a  show  by  young  women  was 
considered  ill-mannered.  Western 
influence  has  since  made  these  gestures 
inappropriate  for  all. 


HALMAHARA  ISLAND,  INDONESIA:  Hiode  (in 
Tobelo  "meat  accompanying  a  starch 
stable") 

Paul  Taylor,  Curator,  Asian  Ethnology 

Cut  up  chicken  into  bite-sized  pieces 
(pork  or  other  meat  can  be  substitu- 
ted). Mix  with  ginger,  chili  peppers, 
and  tumeric  to  taste.  Stir  fry  ingredi- 
ents in  coconut  oil  in  a  wok  until 
cooked. 

This  dish,  which  constitutes  the 
usual  method  of  preparing  birds  and 
mammals,  may  be  served  with  fried  or 
boiled  plantains,  boiled  manioc,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  or  cooked  rice.  Any  of 
these  starch  staples  may  be  served  with 
a  pickled  vegetable  sauce  consisting  of 
palm  wine  vinegar  (any  vinegar  might 
do)  with  minced  shallots  and  chili 
peppers. 


A  popular  meat  used  to  prepare  this 
native  hiode  dish  of  the  Tobelo  people 
of  Halmahara  Island,  Indonesia  is  dog — 
the  household  variety.  Dog  meat, 
though  really  very  tasty,  is  bland  and 
requires  a  heavy  hand  with  the  chili 
peppers.  Also  the  longer  an  animal  has 
been  dead,  the  more  spices  are  added, 
since  there  is  no  refrigeration. 
Civets,  flying  foxes  (large  bats),  and 
deer  are  also  common  foods  prepared  in 
this  manner. 

The  meal  is  served  in  individual 
plates  and  eaten  with  the  hands.  Gather 
a  small  amount  of  rice  between  your 
first  and  third  finger  of  your  right 
hand  only  (never  touch  food  with  your 
left  hand),  and  flick  the  food  into 
your  mouth  with  your  thumb  nail.  You 
may  find  that  the  Tobelorese  method  of 
eating  will  take  some  practice.  Palm 
wine  or  boiled  water,  from  the  local 
stream,  are  commonly  drunk  with  the 
meal. 

The  main  meals  in  this  agricultural 
and  fishing  society  are  eaten 
mid-morning  and  evening  with  much 
snacking  in  between.  If  guests  are 
invited  to  dinner,  the  men  eat  first, 
served  by  the  women.  Each  Tobelo  likes 
to  leave  the  table  as  soon  as  he  or  she 
feels  full.  As  each  person  finishes  his 
meal,  he  leaves  to  go  to  another  room 
where  after  dinner  conversation  takes 
place.  Eating  itself  is  not  generally  a 
social  event — men  eat  quietly,  leave 
one  by  one ,  then  the  women  do  the  same . 

The  Tobelo  have  some  strict  rules 
of  etiquette  that  express  not  only 
their  generous  hospitality  but  also 
their  distrust  of  one  another.  For 
instance,  houses  consist  of  split 
bamboo  or  split  palm  trunk  walls  and 
are  easily  seen  through.  If  someone 
should  walk  by  the  house,  the  family  is 
obliged  to  call  that  person  in  to  eat, 
even  if  that  person  did  not  observe  the 
activity  going  on  inside.  Fear  of 
murder  is  pervasive  and  thus  it  is  bad 
etiquette  to  use  or  sharpen  a  knife 
during  a  meal.   If  a  guest  brings  a 
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beverage  such  as  palm  wine,  he  or  she 
must  be  the  first  to  take  a  drink  to 
show  that  it  is  not  poison.  The  guest 
must  also  drink  the  last  drop  to  show 
that  there  is  no  poison  at  the  bottom 
of  the  container.  And  if  a  gecko 
should  happen  to  squeal  while  a 
beverage  is  being  poured,  it  is  an  omen 
of  poisoning. 

The  Tobelo  also  adhere  to 
individual  food  avoidances,  depending 
on  the  magic  learned  or  one's  ancestry. 
For  example,  a  person  who  knows  the 
magic  to  prevent  bullets  from  piercing 
his  skin  will  not  eat  watermelon, 
because  watermelon  are  hollow  and  can 
be  easily  pierced.  People  temporarily 
avoid  some  foods  during  illnesses.  For 
example,  people  with  fungal  skin 
infections  do  not  eat  dried  anchovies 
during  treatment,  for  fear  that  the 
"itchiness"  of  the  rough,  dry  food  will 
make  their  skin  itch  more. 


When  the  dough  is  stretched  to  6"  to  8" 
in  diameter,  cut  a  small  slit  in  the 
middle.  This  allows  air  to  escape  so 
the  heat  is  more  evenly  distributed, 
producing  even  browning.  Lay  the  rolled 
dough  in  a  frying  pan  with  about  an 
1/2"  of  hot  Crisco  oil.  The  dough  will 
bubble.  Turn  it  over  once  with  a  fork 
to  brown  the  top  side.  Drain  the  bread 
on  a  paper  towel  and  serve  hot.  Salt 
can  be  sprinkled  on  the  bread  or  the 
less  traditional  seasonings,  honey  or 
cinnamon  sugar. 

Fry  bread  is  a  traditional  Navajo 
food  usually  accompanied  by  mutton  stew 
and  coffee,  served  as  the  two  main 
meals  of  the  day.  It  is  also  made  in 
enormous  quantities  by  the  women  at 
Navajo  ceremonials  as  well  as  at  tribal 
fairs  where  it  has  become  quite 
popular.  In  this  matrilineal  and 
matrifocal  society,  men  are  not 
embarrassed  to  cook  a  family  meal  when 
the  need  arises. 


NAVAJO:  Naf neskhadi'  (Navajo  fry  bread . 
Literal  meaning  -  "slapped  again  and 
again") 

Erenda  Manuelito,  Fellow 
SI  Native  American  Program 

Mix  together  4  cups  of  Gold  Medal* 
white  flour,  2  tbsp.  Calumet  baking 
powder,  and  one  tsp.  of  salt  in  a  large 
bowl.  (*  The  commercial  brands 
mentioned  in  this  recipe  have  given  the 
best  results.)  Add  up  to  1  1/2  cups  of 
warm  water.  Knead  the  dough.  When  it 
starts  pulling  away  from  the  bowl,  it 
is  ready  to  roll.  Take  a  portion  of  the 
dough,  about  the  size  of  a  small  peach, 
and  flatten  it  with  the  palms  of  your 
hands.  Then  roll  it  out  into  a  circle 
with  approximately  1/4"  in  thickness. 

(The  traditional  method  of  flattening 
the  dough  is  done  by  making  a  fist  with 
each  hand  and  slapping  the  dough  back 
and  forth,  turning  the  fist  over  and 
against  the  other  with  the  dough  in 
between.  At  the  same  time,  gently  pull 
down  the  edges  of  the  dough.) 


Traditionally,  the  Navajo  ate  out 
of  a  common  bowl  while  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  the  hogan.  There  were  no 
strict  rules  concerning  eating 
behavior,  though  traditionally  the 
women  sat  at  the  north  end  of  the 
hogan,  the  men  at  the  south  end,  and 
guests  at  the  west  end.  The  door  always 
opened  east.  During  the  meal, 
conversation  might  center  on  local 
gossip.  When  the  Navajo  depended  on 
crops  for  their  sustenance,  they  would 
often  pray  for  an  abundance  of  food  by 
holding  stirring  sticks  (sticks  bundled 
together  and  used  for  stirring  food  in 
large  cooking  pots)  straight  upwards 
and  calling  on  the  Holy  People. 


KENYA:  Akapulu  (Iteso  for  "bush 
vegetable") 

Ivan   Karp,   Curator,   West   African 
Ethnology,  and  Patricia  Karp 

Wash  one  pound  of  spinach, and  remove 
the  stems ,  and  cook  until  tender  in  the 
water  that  clings  to  its  leaves 
(approximately  5  minutes).  Drain  and 
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set  aside.  Cook  1  chopped  medium- si zed 
onion  and  2  minced  cloves  of  garlic  in 
3  tbsp.  of  ghee  or  butter  until  lightly 
browned.  Add  1  tsp.  salt,  2  tsp.  curry 
powder  and  1  chopped  tomato  and  cook 
for  about  a  minute.  Add  the  onion 
mixture  to  the  spinach  and  heat 
through.  This  "relish"  dish  is  served 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  tap ,  the  basic 
food  starch  in  the  form  of  maize  or 
cassava  and  millet  bread  eaten  by  the 
Iteso  of  Kenya. 

No  meal  can  be  eaten  without  a 
starch,  which  is  a  bread  made  by 
pouring  a  flour  of  cassava  and  finger 
millet  or  sorghum  into  boiling  water 
and  cooking  until  it  is  too  thick  to 
stir.  Sometimes  the  bread  is  made  of 
cornmeal  or  plantains.  Accompanying  the 
starch  is  a  relish  made  of  boiled 
vegetables  or  meat  served  in  a  sauce 
consisting  of  the  broth  in  which  they 
were  cooked.  Curry  powder  is  a  common 
flavoring. 

Only  women  can  cook  a  starch,  and 
it  must  be  cooked  inside  the  cooking- 
house  on  the  women's  fireplace 
constructed  of  three  stones.  Men,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  cook  meat,  but  only 
outside  and  only  by  roasting.  Men 
cooked  for  such  occasions  as  funeral 
sacrifices  and,  during  precolonial 
times,  for  age-set  ceremonies  when 
cattle  were  sacrificed. 

The  Iteso  start  their  day  with  a 
small  meal,  usually  a  thin  porridge  of 
cassava  or  millet  flour  and  water  or  a 
piece  of  boiled  cassava.  The  beverage 
is  made  of  a  strong,  smoky-flavored  tea 
boiled  with  large  amounts  of  milk  and 
sugar.  Children  are  considered  as 
needing  a  greater  variety  of  foods  than 
adults  and  some  foods  such  as  certain 
fruits  were  considered  "children's 
food."  The  second  and  last  meal  of  the 
day  is  eaten  in  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening.  It  consists  of  atap  and  an 
accompaniment,  referred  to  as  a 
"relish"  or  "vegetable."  The  meat  is 
usually  beef  or,  for  special  occasions, 
chicken,  and  the  vegetable  is  often 


found  growing  wild.  A  favorite  is 
ekwala,  which  is  similar  in  taste  to 
spinach.  The  meat  is  boiled  for  hours 
with  a  little  curry  powder.  The 
vegetable  may  also  be  cooked  for  a  long 
time,  usually  with  spices  or  sour  milk. 

In  this  polygamous  society,  most 
meals  are  taken  inside  the  sleeping 
house  of  the  wife  who  has  done  the 
cooking.  If  there  are  guests,  the  meal 
is  served  in  the  husband's  guest  house. 
Each  wife  occupies  a  separate  house 
where  she  feeds  herself  and  her 
children.  Children  especially  eat 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  when  food  is 
served.  Most  people  sit  on  the  floor  to 
eat,  though  some  sit  at  tables  and 
chairs  made  by  local  carpenters.  Atap 
is  eaten  from  a  communal  plate,  but 
each  person  has  his  or  her  own  bowl  of 
relish.  A  small  amount  of  atap  is 
taken  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  and  formed  into  a  ball.  Then  a 
depression  is  made  in  the  center  of  the 
ball  with  the  thumb.  It  is  then  dipped 
into  the  relish  and  eaten. 

The  sharing  of  food  and  drink  is 
particularly  important  in  Iteso 
society.  After  the  initial  greeting  and 
exchange  of  news  and  inquiries  about 
each  other's  health,  two  questions  are 
asked  by  the  Iteso.  The  first  question 
asks  at  whose  home  beer  is  to  be  had 
that  day,  and  the  second  question  asks 
about  the  kind  of  food  in  your  home 
that  day. 


TONGA ,  POLYNESIA:  Lupulu  ("lu"  -  made 
with  taro  leaves,  "pulu"  -  corned  beef) 
Adrienne  Kaeppler,  Curator 
Pacific  Ethnology 

Have  ready  16  taro  leaves,  4  medium 
onions,  1  tin  of  corned  beef,  and  a  can 
of  frozen  coconut  cream,  defrosted.  To 
prepare  the  leaves  for  stuffing,  wash 
them  thoroughly  and  remove  the  large 
stems.  Take  4  of  the  heart-shaped  taro 
leaves  and  arrange  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross  with  the  narrower  ends 
overlapping  in  the  center.  Slice  the 
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corned  beef  into  quarters,  placing  one 
slice  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves.  Top 
with  one  chopped  onion  and  a  quarter  of 
a  can  of  coconut  cream.  Fold  up  the 
leaves  and  wrap  in  aluminum  foil. 
Repeat  this  procedure  three  more  times, 
using  the  remaining  12  taro  leaves. 
Bake  the  stuffed  leaves  for  1  1/2  hours 
at  350  degrees  until  the  leaves  are 
well  cooked.  If  undercooked,  a  chemical 
substance  in  the  taro  leaves  can  cause 
an  itchy  throat. 

Lupulu  is  usually  prepared  for  a 
special  occasion  or  for  Sunday  dinner. 
Vegetarians  can  prepare  the  Samoan 
version  called  palusami  by  omitting  the 
corned  beef.  If  taro  leaves  are 
unavailable,  spinach  leaves  may  be 
substituted  to  make  many  smaller 
stuffed  leaves.  Aluminum  foil  replaces 
the  traditional  use  of  banana  leaves, 
which  are  discarded  after  the  leaves 
are  baked  in  an  earth  oven. 

The  Tongans  eat  their  main  meal  in 
the  afternoon.  This  meal  usually 
consists  of  starchy  tubers  such  as 
yams,  taro,  sweet  potatoes  or 
breadfruit.  Most  of  the  meat  and  fish 
is  imported  in  tins.  Coconut  milk  or 
water  with  freshly  squeezed  lemon  or 
lime  juice  accompany  the  meal. 
Leftovers  are  often  eaten  the  following 
morning  for  breakfast. 

The  Polynesians  are  a  hierarchical 
society  with  a  very  complicated  ranking 
system.  Within  the  nuclear  family 
expressions  of  rank  may  be  relaxed, 
though  the  father  as  head  of  the 
household  always  sits  at  a  particular 
section  of  the  grass  or  wooden  house. 
Women  are  considered  to  have  prestige 
while  men  possess  power.  For  example, 
a  sister  outranks  her  brother  and  at 
feasts  brother-sister  avoidance  is 
strictly  observed,  by  sitting 
separately,  as  are  other  observances  of 
societal  and  social  rank. 

At  large  public  feasts  the  highest 
ranking  men  and  women  sit  at  the  head 
of   the   "table"   (at   such   occasions 


people  traditionally  sit  on  the  floor) . 
These  individuals  also  eat  at  the  first 
of  several  sittings.  Men  carry  large 
quantities  of  cooked  food — young  pigs, 
chicken,  fish,  large  tubers — on  long 
stretchers  called  polas  made  of  coconut 
leaves.  The  polas  are  placed  on  the 
floor  and  the  highest  ranking  men  and 
women  cut  portions  of  the  meat  and 
vegetables  and  place  them  on  a  banana 
leaf.  After  they  have  eaten  their  fill 
and  discarded  the  banana  leaf  and  their 
uneaten  portion,  the  next  in  rank  sit 
down  to  partake  in  the  feast.  This 
procedure  is  followed  until  all  have 
shared  in  the  feast . 

Not  only  are  people  ranked  but  so 
is  food,  pork  being  the  most  presti- 
gious and  eaten  only  at  large  feasts, 
with  chicken  coming  in  second.  Even  the 
parts  of  the  animal  hold  prestige,  the 
highest  ranking  individuals  enjoying 
the  highest  ranking  cuts  such  as  the 
meat  on  the  pig's  back. 

For  further  reading: 

Farb,  Peter  and  George  Armelagos. 
Consuming  Passions:  The  Anthropology  of 
Eating.  Washington  Square  Press/Pocket 
Books,  1980. 

DeVore,  Sally  and  Thelma  White.    The 
Appetites  of  Man;  An  Invitation  to 
Better  Nutrition  From  Nine  Healthier 
Societies.  Anchor  Books,  1978. 


Kuper , 


Jessica,    editor. 


The 


Anthropologists '  Cookbook.  New  York: 
Universe  Books,  1977. 

Harris,  Marvin.  Good  to  Eat:  Riddles  of 
Food  and  Culture.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1985. 

Ann  Kaupp 
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(continued  from  p. 4) 

settlement  In  Greenland  were  impractic- 
ably long  and  dangerous ,  even  during 
the  relatively  mild  climates  of  the 
11th  to  the  13th  centuries.  When  the 
climate  deteriorated  after  about  1300, 
the  life  of  the  Greenland  Norse  became 
increasingly  precarious.  Around  the 
time  of  Columbus'  "discovery"  of  the 
New  World,  the  Greenland  colony  was 
abandoned. 

Norse  contact  with  Native  Americans 
appears  to  have  ceased  around  the  time 
of  the  first  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
16th  century.  Were  the  Spanish  aware  of 
the  Norse  voyages  across  the  North 
Atlantic  and  of  a  colonization  effort 
some  500  years  older  than  their  own?  An 
old  controversy  persists  whether  or  not 
Columbus  made  a  secret  voyage  to 
Iceland  for  directions  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  may  never  learn  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  but 
archeological  evidence  certainly 
suggests  what  some  in  the  United  States 
still  deny,  or,  at  least,  overlook — the 
Norse  discovery  of  America  one  thousand 
years  ago. 

Suggested  Readings: 

Gordon,  Kate.  The  Vikings  and  Their 
Predecessors,  with  a  contribution  by 
Robert  McGhee.  Ottawa,  Canada:  National 
Museum  of  Man,  1981. 

Jones,  Gwyn.  The  Norse  Atlantic  Saga. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1964. 

McGhee,  Robert.  "Contact  Between  Native 
North  Americans  and  the  Medieval  Norse: 
A  Review  of  the  Evidence,"  American 
Antiquity  49(l):4-26,  1984. 

Schledermann,  Peter.  "Eskimo  and  Viking 
Finds  in  the  High  Arctic,"  National 
Geographic  (May  1981) :575-600. 


SMITHSONIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
INTERNSHIP 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  offering 
two  five-week  internships  to  40 
students  who  will  graduate  from  high 
school  this  year.  The  first  session  is 
from  June  8  -  July  11;  the  second 
session  from  July  13  -  August  15. 
Seniors  may  apply  for  positions  in 
various  areas  including  archeology, 
biology,  public  affairs,  photography, 
history,   veterinary   science,   art, 


carpentry,    library    science, 
computer  science. 


and 


Students  chosen  for  the  program 
will  each  receive  a  living  allowance  of 
$500.  Interns  who  come  from  outside 
the  Washington  area  will  receive 
housing  in  a  nearby  dormitory  and  their 
transportation  to  and  from  Washington. 

Acceptance  is  based  not  as  much  on 
academic  achievement  as  on  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  a  particular 
subject  area  or  career;  the  program  has 
been  designed  to  enable  students  to 
pursue  their  special  interests  while 
working  with  museum  professionals. 

For  applications  and  complete 
information,  high  school  seniors  should 
telephone  (202)  357-3049  (voice)  or 
357-1696  (Telecommunications  Device  for 
the  Deaf)  or  should  write  to  INTERN 
'86,  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Arts  and  Industries  Bldg., 
Room  1153,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560.  APPLICATIONS 
MUST  BE  REQUESTED  BY  MARCH  17  and 
COMPLETED  APPLICATIONS  MUST  EE 
POSTMARKED  BY  MARCH  21. 


Alison  S.  Brooks 
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SNEAK  PREVIEW:  CLAN  OF  THE 
CAVE  BEAR 

On  January  6 ,  about  a  dozen  staff 
members  from  tbe  Smithsonian  depart- 
ments of  anthropology,  paleobiology, 
and  education  attended  a  film  preview 
of  Jean  Auel's  first  bestseller  about 
the  Paleolithic,  The  Clan  of  the  Cave 
Bear.  The  distributor  had  invited  us  to 
make  comments  for  the  film's  editors. 

Overall,  the  movie  is  a  close 
adaptation  of  the  book.  Principal 
changes  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movie.  Ayla's  mother  falls  into  a 
crevice  during  an  earthquake  rather 
than  dying  in  a  rock  slide  within  the 
family  cave.  At  the  end  the  shaman  Kreb 
has  not  yet  died  but  holds  onto  Ayla's 
son  as  she  departs  into  exile.  On  the 
whole,  though,  the  movie  sticks  to 
Auel's  story  and  translates  well  the 
emotional  impact  of  some  scenes.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  the  hunt  of 
the  musk-ox,  in  the  birth  scene,  and  in 
Ayla  learning  how  to  throw  stones  with 
a  sling.  However,  the  film  lacks 
continuing  dramatic  tension  and  comes 
across  more  as  an  ethnographic 
documentary  than  a  piece  of  theatre. 

The  interpretation  of  Neandertal  is 
especially  skillful  and  is  what  makes 
this  film  worth  seeing.  The 
Neandertals  in  the  clan  communicate 
with  both  spoken  words  (not  sentences) 
and  hand  gestures.  (Sub-titles  are 
provided  for  the  film  viewers.)  They 
look  much  like  modern  man;  the  heavy 
browridges  and  larger  but  lower  cranial 
vault  are  the  main  differences,  whether 
or  not  the  Neandertals  could  count 
further  than  five,  or  treated  their 
women  so  badly  (death  for  touching  a 
hunting  tool  or  a  weapon) ,  or  performed 
sex  only  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
book  cannot  be  proven.  Eut  Broud  is  a 
fine  villain  and  Ayla  is  well  portrayed 
by  Darryl  Hannah,  the  mermaid  from 
"Splash,"  a  1984  movie  hit.  She  plays 
Ayla  with  a  winning  combination  of 
innocence  and  sincerity. 


Some  errors  did  creep  in:  the  first 
sentence  of  the  introduction  states 
that  Neandertal  was  present  at  the 
"Dawn  of  Mankind,"  and  the  fishing 
scene  shows  the  Neandertal  using 
leister  spears,  a  technology  too 
advanced  for  their  time.  A  little  more 
smoke  and  dirt  would  have  increased  the 
sense  of  realism. 

The  introductory  close-ups  of  the 
upper-Paleolithic  cave  paintings,  the 
beautiful  mountain  backgrounds  of 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver,  and  the 
pleasant  musical  score  make  "The  Clan 
of  the  Cave  Bear"  worth  seeing, 
especially  if  you  are  a  fan  of  Auel's 
books  and  are  interested  in  Neandertal 
man  and  woman . 

Jennifer  Olsen  Kelley 
Department  of  Anthropology 
Smithsonian  Institution 
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There  I  sat,  squeezed  into  the  back 
seat  of  the  Land  Rover  with  my  knees 
pressed  up  against  my  chest,  sandwiched 
between  two  prominent  paleoanthropolo- 
gists,  each  looking  rather  pale  from 
the  not-so-fine  cuisine  of  the  night 
before.  We  had  been  on  the  "road"  (if 
one  could  call  it  a  road)  for  over  12 
hours.  We  were  now  in  the  mountains, 
and,  naturally,  it  was  raining.  Water 
drizzled  through  the  cracks,  thick  and 
sweet,  and  began  to  stick  to  our  hair 
as  the  50  lb.  bag  of  sugar  strapped  to 
the  roof  slowly  turned  to  syrup. 


Again  the  Land  Rover  coughed  in  protest 
and  then  refused  to  move 
forward.  Those  who  had  the  energy 
piled  out  while  the  technician 
attempted  another  make-shift  repair. 
Another  graduate  student  still  lay  in 
the  far  back  of  the  Rover,  almost 
buried  under  pack  sacks,  potatoes, 
plastic  bags,  and  pineapples.  He  was 
asleep,  and  so  we  left  him  undisturbed 
since  he ,  too ,  had  fallen  prey  to  the 
flora  and  fauna  in  yesterday's  salad. 

This  was  not  quite  how  I  imagined 
the  legendary  Louis  Leakey  had 
travelled  to  Olduvai  Gorge!  Hit  here  I 
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was,  at  last,  on  my  way  into  Africa,  to 
spend  the  summer  in  eastern  Zaire  as  a 
member  of  the  Semliki  Research  Expedi- 
tion.   The   expedition's  work  would 
include  a  survey  of  the  banks  of  the 
upper   Semliki   River   and   Lake   Amin 
(ex-Edward)  for  fossil-  and  artifact- 
bearing  deposits  of  Pliocene  through 
Holocene  age  (last  five  million  years). 
Additionally,    we    would    conduct 
preliminary  excavations  once  we  located 
significant    exposures.    Our    team 
included  several  specialists:  geolo- 
gists, paleontologists,  and  archaeolo- 
gists— all   of   whom   were   seasoned 
Africanists.   I  was  a  graduate  student 
and  assistant  to  one  of  the  archaeolo- 
gists.  It  was  my  first  trip  to  Africa; 
I  felt  a  little  green. 

Life  in  the  field  is  never  what 
one  expects.  For  me  it  was  more 
difficult,  more  intense,  and  more 
wonderful  than  I  ever  could  have 
imagined  from  a  living  room  sofa 
flipping  through  the  National 
Geographic  Magazines'  glossy  photos  of 
African  expeditions.  Though  the 
Semiliki  expedition's  discoveries  were 
both  significant  and  exciting,  I  would 
like  here  to  share  the  joys  and  the 
pitfalls  of  being  a  new  field  worker  in 
Africa's  hinterland. 

At  Ishango,  the  point  where  the 
Semliki  River  flows  north  out  of  Lake 
Amin,  we  established  a  permanent  field 
station.  A  place  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  still  largely  unspoiled  by  man, 
Ishango,  during  the  Colonial  days, 
served  the  king  of  Belgium  as  the  royal 
summer  resort  in  what  was  then  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Ishango  is  In  the  midst 
of  a  national  park,  where  high  up  on  a 
bluff  one  can  look  down  on  hippos, 
waterbuck,  cape  buffalo,  cormorants, 
and  pelicans.  From  here  one  can  also 
watch  the  sun  rise  over  the  snow-capped 
Ruwenzoris  and  set  over  the  mountains 
of  the  western  rift,  while  one  listens 
to  the  piercing  cries  of  fish  eagles. 
For  me  this  was  paradise. 


Three  dilapidated,  bat-ridden,  and 
flea-infested  guest  houses  stand  as  a 
reminder  of  the  bygone  days  of  Belgian 
colonialism.  We  preferred  to  live  in 
tents.  Although  no  running  water  or 
electricity  existed,  a  lake  free  of 
parasites  (and  crocodiles)  did  serve 
our  bathing  needs — a  real  luxury  on 
this  sort  of  expedition. 

Of  course,  we  had  to  share  our 
beach  with  other  bathers:  more  than  100 
hippopotami  live  in  this  small  stretch 
of  the  river.  They  spend  all  day  "in 
the  cool  of  the  pool"  and  were  often 
curious  about  the  pink,  two-legged 
swimmers.  Hippos  may  be  cute,  but  two 
tons  of  curiosity  should  not  be  left 
unchecked.  When  one  of  the  inquisitive 
sort  would  pop  up  from  underwater,  less 
than  20  feet  from  where  one  was  soaping 
up,  and  reveal  his  six  inch  canines  in 
a  leisurely  yawn,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatsoever  as  to  who  was  king  of  this 
watering  site. 

Apart  from  being  our  beach  buddies, 
the  hippos  were  also  our  camp  mates. 
Although  these  amphibious  herbivores 
spend  all  day  in  the  river,  they  don't 
eat  much  from  their  bath  water. 
Instead,  they  emerge  from  the  deep 
after  dark  and  climb  up  the  river  banks 
to  eat  grass  on  the  savannahs  until 
close  to  dawn  when  they  again  retreat 
to  relax  in  the  Jacuzzi  current  of  the 
Semliki. 

Many  a  night  after  I  had  bedded 
down  in  my  rather  flimsy  canvas  tent,  I 
would  be  awakened  by  the  grinding, 
squeaking,  crunching,  and  munching  of 
hippos  mowing  the  grass  around  my  tent. 
At  times  they  were  so  close  that  I 
could  hear  the  water  in  their  stomachs 
sloshing  as  they  moved,  and  gurgling  as 
they  swallowed.  It  was  distressing  to 
realize  that  less  than  five  feet  from 
my  head  was  an  animal  that  could  squash 
me  flat  with  one  false  move.  But  I 
slowly  learned  to  relax,  assuring 
myself  that  no  sensible  animal  would 
purposely  step  on  a  large,  immovable 
object. 


We  had  other  midnight  visitors, 
too.  Hyenas,  the  garbage  men  of 
Africa,  were  naturally  attracted  to  our 
camp  and  their  whoops  and  cackles  were 
a  familiar  lullaby.  Hyenas  can  be  very 
dangerous ,  but  they  were  usually  just  a 
nuisance  to  us.  Their  indiscriminating 
culinary  tastes  meant  that  just  about 
anything  left  unattended  was  potential 
prey.  Sneakers,  if  left  outside  the 
tent,  made  a  satisfactory  hyena  entree, 
especially  when  followed  by  a  dirty 
T-shirt  or  a  bar  of  soap  to  cleanse  the 
palate. 

For  several  nights  in  a  row,  a 
number  of  us  were  awakened  by  very  loud 
snoring.  Vicious  accusations  punctu- 
ated breakfast  conversation.  It  was  not 
until  the  culprit  was  exposed  that  the 
snide  remarks  subsided.  The  snorer  was 
the  resident  leopard,  grumbling  while 
making  his  evening  rounds . 

Surveying  the  Semliki  was  not  as 
simple  as  walking  up  and  down  the 
riverbank.  The  vegetation  was  often 
dense  and  impenetrable,  and  the  only 
paths  were  those  cut  by  local  hippos. 
Since  humans  are  not  shaped  quite  like 
hippos  (at  least  not  most  of  us),  the 
use  of  these  trails  often  necessitated 
our  surveying  on  hands  and  knees. 

When  passage  along  the  water's 
edge  was  simply  impossible,  we  took  to 
the  water.  Usually  this  meant  a  survey 
on  soggy  feet,  but  sometimes  a  survey 
by  boat.  Clusters  of  submerged  hippos 
made  a  challenging  obstacle  course  for 
even  the  most  sporting  paleoanthropo- 
logist ,  particularly  because  these 
animals,  previously  unseen,  delight  in 
t  ving  at  the  last  minute  or  on  popping 
up  directly  in  front  of  the  boat.  The 
game  is  made  even  more  challenging  by 
the  fact  that  the  "obstacles"  are 
bigger  than  the  boat  and  can  move 
equally  as  quickly  upstream.  Adrenalin 
and  prayers  were  the  most  frequently 
employed  strategies  for  collision- 
avoidance.  However,  the  first  time  an 
over-zealous  hippo  gave  the  boat  a 
not-so-gentle  bump  from  underneath  and 


practically  dumped  us  all  overboard,  I 
retreated — permanently — to  dry  land. 

Apart  from  discovering  fossil-  and 
artifact-yielding  exposures,  we  also 
discovered  snake-,  wart-hog-,  cape 
buffalo-  and  lion-yielding  localities. 
One  roar  from  the  lioness  was 
sufficient  incentive  for  us  to  alter 
our  survey  transect  to  bypass  her  home 
territory.  And  when  the  cape  buffalo 
rose  to  greet  us,  we  rudely  rejected 
their  hospitality  with  a  90  degree  turn 
in  our  path.  The  puff  adder  never  even 
acknowledged  our  presence ,  and  we  might 
have  been  able  to  quietly  slip  away 
except  our  technician  rushed  forward 
and  picked  up  the  five  foot  long  viper 
and  excitedly  demanded  that  we  take 
pictures  for  his  family. 

Once  one  of  us  could  stop  shaking 
long  enough  to  click  the  shutter,  the 
technician  nimbly  laid  the  snake  down 
and  beheaded  it  with  one  easy  blow  of 
the  machete .  He  claimed  he  knew  that 
the  snake  was  ill,  but  we  had  other 
suspicions  about  where  the  illness 
really  lay.  With  great  enthusiasm  he 
then  examined  the  one- inch  long 
venomous  canines.  Back  in  camp  our 
technician-cum-herpetologist  skinned 
and  tanned  the  "hide"  of  this  beast  and 
the  next  morning  presented  us  with  his 
special  breakfast  treat — puff  adder  on 
toast.   A  delicacy  not  to  be  missed! 

Excavation  posed  several  new 
problems  not  encountered  in  America. 
It  seemed  that  all  of  the  most 
promising  archaeological  sites  were 
either  lying  on,  or  directly  next  to, 
hippo  trails.  Of  course,  hippos  are 
fine  excavators.  They  cut  paths  quite 
efficiently,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  feet.  However,  they  had  not 
yet  grasped  the  concept  behind  two  and 
four  inch  arbitrary  levels  nor  the 
importance  of  piece-plotting.  Surpris- 
ingly, as  dainty  as  they  are,  they  kept 
tripping  over  the  unit  strings. 


How  do  you  keep  such  enthusiastic 
amateurs  off  the  site  after  hours? 
Acacia  trees,  with  the  largest  and 
sharpest  thorns  we  could  find,  proved 
effective  when  seven  or  eight  were 
piled  on  each  unit.  However,  hippopo- 
tamus bathroom  etiquette  complicated 
this  protective  strategy.  Hippos  have 
the  rather  unpleasant  habit  of  marking 
territory  with  their  excrement  through 
a  rapid  swirling  and  swishing  of  the 
tail  during  defecation.  This  behavior 
serves  to  "spray"  fecal  matter  in  all 
directions,  often  to  a  height  of 
several  feet.  Thus,  each  morning  after 
we  removed  the  acacia  trees  from  our 
units,  we  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
scraping  off  the  hippos'  contribution 
to  our  stratigraphic  sequence.  It  was 
all  in  a  day's  work. 

But  it  was  nice  to  return  to  camp, 
have  a  delicious  dinner  of  fresh  fish, 
and  curl  up  in  bed  with  a  good  book 
...along  with  the  fleas,  mosquitos, 
domestic  beetles,  and  an  occasional 
reptile.  Army  ants  were  less  welcome 
tent  mates.  When  they  marched  in 
unannounced,  it  usually  meant  that  one 
would  be  forced  to  "abandon  ship," 
perform  a  midnight  striptease  to  get 
them  out  of  one's  pants,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  the  Land  Rover. 


the  form  of  their  prodigious  feces 
revealed  that  we  were  hot  on  their 
trail.  During  one  particularly  tricky 
maneuver  around  a  hole  and  over  some 
vines,  I  lost  my  balance  and  landed  on 
my  rear  smack  in  the  middle  of  a  fresh 
pile  of  gorilla  droppings.  However, 
every  slip  and  sting  along  the  way  was 
well  worth  the  effort  to  see  the 
gorillas  in  their  natural  habitat 
leisurely  eating  their  forest  salad. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  we 
realized  that  we  had  better  move 
quickly  if  we  were  to  catch  our  evening 
flight  to  Paris.  Scrambling  out  of  the 
forest  and  into  the  Land  Rover,  we 
drove  down  mountain  roads  without  any 
brakes  or  a  muffler.  We  arrived  at  the 
airport  with  little  more  than  enough 
time  to  change  our  dirty  clothes.  I 
threw  my  soiled  trousers  in  the  top  of 
my  pack  and  headed  for  the  baggage 
check.  The  clerk  manually  inspected  my 
bags  and  immediately  encountered  my 
trousers,  complete  with  their  fresh 
souvenir  of  our  gorilla  expedition. 
Needless  to  say,  he  looked  no  further, 
and  I  knew  I  was  hastily  on  my  way  out 
of  Africa. 


Catherine  Cockshutt  Smith 


The  field  season  went  so  quickly 
that  before  we  knew  it  we  were  again 
piled  into  the  Land  Rover.  We  had  a 
plane  to  catch  at  6:00  p.m.,  but  to 
kill  time  we  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
visit  the  rare  mountain  gorillas  in 
Rwanda.  At  3,000  meters  we  slipped  and 
slid  through  the  damp  forest,  huffing 
and  puffing  with  every  step.  Vines  and 
branches  formed  a  matting  beneath  our 
feet ,  and  we  soon  realized  that  we  were 
not  walking  on  the  ground  but  about  one 
meter  above  it.  We  were  constantly 
losing  our  balance  and  grabbing  for  the 
nearest  supporting  object,  which  was 
often  a  stinging  nettle  bush. 

We  searched  for  over  two  and  a 
half  hours  before  we  encountered  the 
group;  evidence  of  their  presence  in 


SUMMER  FIELD  WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Each  spring  Anthro. Notes  offers  a 
sampling  of  field  schools  in 
anthropology  and  archeology  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Some  field 
schools  require  early  registration  or 
may  limit  the  number  of  their 
registrants.  Teachers  may  want  now  to 
plan  ahead  to  apply  for  a  1987  field 
season. 

Anthropology  departments  of  local 
universities  and  colleges,  state 
historic  preservation  offices,  and 
state  archeological  societies  often 
engage  in  local  archeological 
excavations  and  frequently  accept 
volunteers  with  no  previous  fieldwork 
experience.  For  a  more  comprehensive 
array  of  summer  fieldwork  opportuni- 
ties, field  school  listings  are 
available  from  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  (AAA)  and 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
(AIA).  The  AAA  field  school  listing  is 
available  to  members  for  $4.50  and  to 
nonmembers  for  $6.00  by  writing:  AAA, 
1703  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  Send  a  self 
addressed  envelope  with  56  cents 
postage  with  your  check.  The  AIA 
listing  is  available  for  $4.00 
(members)  and  $6.00  (nonmembers)  by 
writing:  AIA,  P.O.  Box  1901,  Kenmore 
Station,  Boston,  MA  02215. 

A  Summer  Institute  in  Historical 
Archaeology  (July  2  -  August  2)  at 
Flowerdew  Hundred  Plantation  on  the 
James  River  in  Tidewater  Virginia  is 
given  especially  for  high  school  and 
college  history  teachers  and  museum 
educators,  under  the  direction  of  James 
Deetz.  For  more  information,  write  or 
call  Thomas  Young,  Flowerdew  Hundred 
Foundation,  1617  Flowerdew  Hundred 
Road,  Hopewell,  VA  23860;  804-541-8897. 

The  University  of  California  Santa  Cruz 
offers  two  summer  sessions:  session  I, 
June  23-July  25,  in  Zooarchaeology 
(archeological  faunal  analysis)  at  the 
university  campus;  and  session  II,  July 


28-August  29,  in  Archaeological  Field 
Study  including  both  archeological 
survey  along  the  Big  Sur  coast  and 
salvage  excavation  of  two  prehistoric 
shell  middens.  Write  or  call:  Summer 
Session,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95064;  408-429-2524. 

Underwater  Archaeology  Field  School  in 
Jamaica,  organized  by  Texas  A&M 
University  and  the  Institute  of 
Nautical  Archaeology,  will  be  held  from 
June  3  -  August  11,  with  the  first  week 
of  July  left  open  for  local  travel. 
Participants  will  excavate  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica,  a  town  that  sank  into  Kingston 
Harbour  in  the  earthquake  of  1692.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call. Dr.  D. 
L.  Hamilton,  Texas  A&M  University, 
Anthropology  Department,  College 
Station,  TX  77848;  409-845-6398. 

(continued  on  p. 6) 


Archeology  in  the  Ozarks ,  a  University 
of  Arkansas  field  school,  conducted  in 
July,  will  focus  on  the  Mississippian 
Period  Huntsville  mound  group,  an 
agriculturally-based  society.  Write  or 
call:  Archeology  Field  School  Coordina- 
tor, Department  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville , 
AR  72701;  501-575-2508. 

Summer  Field  School  in  Sardinian 
Archaeology  (May  25  -  July  6)  is 
offered  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  The  six  week  field  school 
will  involve  excavation  of  Bronze/Iron 
Age  settlements  of  the  Nuragic  culture. 
For  more  information,  write  or  call  Dr. 
Gary  Webster,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Mont  Alto  Campus,  Mont 
Alto,  PA  17237;  717-749-3111. 

Human  Origins  and  Prehistory  in  Kenya : 
The  Koobi  Fora  Field  School  is  offered 
by  Harvard  University  and  the  National 
Museums  of  Kenya,  June  12 -July  23  and 
July  28-September  7.  Write:  H.V. 
Merrick,  Koobi  Fora  Field  School,  c/o 
Harvard  Summer  School,  Dept.  008,  20 
Garden  St.,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  or 
call  617-495-2494. 

Film  and  Anthropology  is  a  workshop 
(June  23-August  15)  given  by  distin- 
guished filmmakers  that  includes 
screenings  of  more  than  50  films  as 
well  as  field  trips  and  demonstrations 
of  equipment.  Write:  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Dept.  208,  20  Garden  St., 
Cambridge,  MA  02138;  or  call 
617-495-2494. 

Excavations  at  Catamura  Del  Chlanti  is 
being  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Classics,  Florida  State  University.  The 
tentative  schedule  for  excavation  of 
this  principal  Etruscan  site  in  the 
Chianti  region  of  Italy  is  June  27- 
August  8.  Write:  Excavations  at 
Catamura  Del  Chianti,  Department  of 
Classics,  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306-4031. 


Center  for  American  Archeology. 
Kampsville  Archeological  Center 
conducts  educational  research  programs 
throughout  the  summer  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students ,  college 
students ,  and  the  non-professional  as 
well  as  workshops  for  teachers.  Write: 
Admissions  Office,  Kampsville 
Archeological  Center,  Kampsville,  IL 
62053;  or  call  618-653-4395. 

University  of  Chicago  Archeology  Field 
School  is  offering  a  summer  field 
session  at  Kampsville  (see  above), 
which  is  also  open  to  high  school 
seniors,  excavating  a  Middle  Woodland 
burial  mound  and  a  6,000  year  old 
cemetery.  Write:  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Archeology  Field  School,  1116 
East  59th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60637,  Attn: 
Summer  Quarter  Office;  or  call 
312-962-6033. 

Middle  Mississippian  Mortuary  Site 
Archeological  Field  School,  sponsored 
by  Western  Illinois  University  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Archeological 
Research  Foundation  (UMVARF),  is  open 
to  students,  teachers,  and  interested 
public  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to 
eight  weeks.  Write  or  call:  Western 
Illinois  University,  Archeological 
Research  Lab,  Macomb,  IL  61455; 
309-298-1188  (in  Illinois  call  toll 
free  1-800-322-3902)  or  UMVARF,  2216 
West  112th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60643, 
312-239-1208. 

Landscape  and  People  in  Ireland  and 
England  is  a  summer  field  program  for 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors  and 
college  undergraduates,  offered  by  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Berkeley,  California.  The  program 
provides  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
life  today  in  Ireland  (June  17-July  12) 
and  England  (July  1-August  3).  Academic 
credit  can  be  arranged  and  financial 
assistance  may  be  available.  Write: 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Summer 
Programs,  P.O.  Box  5545,  Berkeley,  CA 
94705;  or  call  415-549-1482. 
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TEACHER'S  CORNER: 
EXPLORING  HISTORIC 
CEMETERIES 

In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
during  the  16th,  17th,  and  early  18th 
centuries  most  "graveyards"  were 
located  in  churchyards  (e.g.  Pohick 
Cemetery  in  Fairfax)  and  usually  near 
the  center  of  town  (e.g.  Christ  Church 
Cemetery  in  Alexandria).  However, 
overcrowding  of  graves  and  new 
sanitation  laws  mandated  the  closing  of 
most  of  these  early  "graveyards"  hy  the 
1850' s.  The  new  cemeteries  were  located 
on  the  periphery  of  towns — distinct  and 
separate  from  the  focus  of  activity 
among  the  living.  By  the  mid-19 th 
century,  a  new  genre  of  formal 
cemeteries  was  being  established  in 
America.  (The  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in 
Boston  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  these  new  burial  places.)  Most 
existing  cemeteries  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  were  created  during 
this  time  and  are  generally  referred  to 
as  "rural  cemeteries."  What  was  this 
new  genre? 

The  newly  established  19th  century 
"cemeteries"  (replacing  earlier  terms 
such  as  "graveyards")  were  not  simply  a 
place  to  inter  the  dead  but  represented 
a  new  type  of  cultural  institution. 
Cemeteries  were  now  formally  designed 
to  resemble  gardens.  The  dead  were  not 
simply  interred  but  memorialized.  New 
rules  defined  such  things  as  the  proper 
care  of  the  grounds  and  the  appropriate 
attire  and  demeanor  while  visiting  the 
cemetery. 

The  boundaries  of  most  19th  century 
rural  cemeteries  are  marked,  for 
instance,  by  fences  or  shrubbery. 
Often  a  centrally  located  entrance 
leads  to  symmetrical  paths  or  roadways 
which  divide  the  cemetery  into 
sections.  These  sections  may  be 
further  divided  into  family  plots  or 
other  areas  (e.g.  military  graves). 
Planting  may  mark  sections,  plots  or 
individual  graves.  Such  features  set 
off  the  individual  graves  as  well  as 


the  entire  cemetery,  both  physically 
and  visually,  from  the  surrounding 
area. 

In  metropolitan  Washington,  the 
most  common  gravestone  styles  are 
tablets,  obelisks,  blocks,  and  slabs. 
Occurring  in  the  late  18th  century  to 
the  mid-19th  century,  tablets  are 
single  vertical  stones  that  average  two 
to  four  inches  in  thickness  and  are 
made  of  limestone,  marble,  or 
sandstone.  These  stones,  often  with  a 
sculpted  top,  are  placed  directly  in 
the  ground  with  no  bases  used.  All  the 
surfaces  of  these  stones  have  been  cut 
(or  finished)  but  are  not  polished. 

Shaped  like  the  Washington 
Monument,  obelisks,  usually  made  of 
marble,  are  tall  and  square  in 
cross-section  and  dominate  gravestones 
in  the  late  19th  to  early  20th  century. 
The  obelisk  may  be  topped  with  an  urn, 


ball  (known  as  an  orb) ,  or  other  figure 
and  may  have  one  or  several  bases  of 
varying  sizes.  While  most  gravestones 
are  lettered  only  on  the  front , 
obelisks  may  show  lettering  on  all 
sides. 

Blocks,  which  are  square  grave- 
stones, vary  in  size,  may  or  may  not 
have  bases,  and  generally  show  cut  but 
not  polished  surfaces.  Made  of  a 
variety  of  different  stones,  these 
markers  are  characteristic  of  the  20th 
century.  A  variation  of  a  block  stone, 
the  pulpit  style  marker  has  a  slanted 
face  on  which  is  carved  the  individ- 
ual's name,  other  information,  and 
decoration.  Made  of  marble  or  granite, 
pulpit  stones  rest  on  bases. 

Slabs  typify  the  20th  century  and 
are  still  the  most  common  gravestone 
used  today.  Slabs,  often  composed  of 
granite,  are  usually  placed  vertically 
on  a  base  and  vary  in  thickness  from 
six  to  eight  inches.  While  the  front 
of  a  slab  is  polished,  the  sides  and 
sometimes  the  back  are  roughhewn. 

Other  gravestone  styles  may  be 
noted  as  well — elaborate  figural 
sculptures,  crude  stones,  or  simple 
wooden  crosses.  Often  greater  numbers 
of  unusual  gravestones  are  found  during 
transition  periods  from  one  general 
style  (e.g.  tablets)  to  another  style 
(e.g.  obelisks). 

Initial  studies  of  local  19th 
century  cemeteries  have  yielded  some 
unexpected  results.  The  striking 
similarity  among  contemporaneous 
cemeteries  representing  distinct 
socioeconomic  and  religious  groups 
proved  the  most  surprising  observation. 
Formally  marked  boundaries ,  landscap- 
ing, symmetrical  paths,  and,  in 
particular,  the  style  of  gravemarkers 
and  the  stone  from  which  they  are 
carved  create  a  uniform  visual 
impression.  Economic  class  or 
religious  affiliation  are  not 
immediately  apparent.  This  suggests 
that  the  accepted  "rules"  for  rural 


cemeteries — that  is,  how  the  grave  is 
to  appear  in  the  landscape  and  the 
elements  which  it  must  contain — 
superceded  differences  within  society. 
Only  when  individual  grave  data  is 
examined  do  differences  in  community 
and  religious  cemeteries  become 
evident.  Contrasts  in  epitaphs, 
religious  symbols,  decorations,  and  the 
spatial  arrangement  of  graves  seem  to 
be  the  ways  in  which  class  structure 
and  religious  affiliations  are 
expressed  in  these  19th  century 
cemeteries. 

Nineteenth  century  cemeteries 
distinctly  differ  from  earlier  American 
graveyards.  The  differences  are  not 
limited  to  changes  in  gravestone 
styles,  epitaphs,  and  symbols.  Earlier 
graveyards  express  mortuary  ideology 
and  attitudes  of  death  through 
individual  graves.  Nineteenth  century 
institutionalization  of  rural 
cemeteries  suggests  that  variation  in 
individual  graves  is  subsumed  under  the 
proscribed  or  implied  elements  of  the 
institution.  Rural  cemeteries  cannot 
simply  be  analyzed  or  understood  as 
clusters  of  graves.  Individual  graves 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  overall 
cemetery  "design."  Interpretation  of 
these  19th  century  cemeteries  must, 
therefore,  not  only  account  for  the 
variety  among  individual  graves  but 
also  for  the  overriding  common  elements 
expressed  in  all  such  cemeteries. 


CLASS  EXERCISE 

The  exercise  below  focuses  on 
historic  cemeteries.  These  cemeteries 
provide  archeologists  with  an 
interesting  opportunity  to  examine  how 
artifacts  (in  this  case  gravestones) 
vary  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places.  Such  variations 
often  reflect  how  a  culture  is 
changing,  how  cultures  differ  from  one 
another,  and  how  artifacts  reflect 
these  changes  and  differences.  To 
understand  differences  in  gravestones, 
archeologists    observe    both    the 


individual  markers  and  the  larger 
context  or  setting  of  these  graves. 
In  general,  they  ask  how  important  are 
artifact  patterns  and  the  context  of 
these  patterns  to  archeological 
interpretations . 

Select  a  cemetery  to  study  and 
answer  the  qustions  for  each  part  of 
the  exercise. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  this  cemetery? 
Spend  about  15  minutes  just  walking 
around  the  cemetery.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  fences,  paths,  paved 
drives,  chapels  and  other  buildings, 
plantings,  and  other  features  of  the 
landscape.  Identify  the  boundaries  of 
the  cemetery.  Is  it  marked  by  a  fence, 
sidewalk,  shrubs,  or  In  some  other  way? 

2.  Make  a  rough  sketch  map  showing  the 
location  of  the  fences,  paths,  and 
other  features  you  have  identified. 
Note  the  earliest  and  most  recent 
gravestones  and  sketch  in  their 
locations.  Does  the  cemetery  seem 
planned  or  are  the  graves  located 
haphazardly? 

3.  Using  a  standard  form  (see  below), 
record  20  gravestones.  Try  to  find 
different  styles  of  gravestones  to 
record.  Do  you  find  certain  gravestone 
styles  in  only  some  areas  of  the 
cemetery  and  not  others?  Are  these 
styles  associated  with  only  certain 
time  periods?  What  does  this  tell  you 
about  the  size  of  the  cemetery  at 
different  times  and  how  gravestone 
styles  changed  over  time? 

4.  Locate  at  least  five  gravestones, 
from  different  time  periods,  which  have 
epitaphs.  What  do  these  epitaphs  say? 
What  might  they  reflect  about  attitudes 
toward  death?  How  does  the  use  of 
epitaphs  and  what  epitaphs  say  change 
over  time?  What  might  this  mean? 

5.  Locate  a  family  plot  or  several 
gravestones  with  the  same  surname.  Do 
you  think  these  individuals  are  related 
or  are  husband  and  wife?   How  can  you 


tell?  Are  other  relatives  buried  in 
the  same  area?  Are  these  family  burial 
areas  more  common  in  earlier  graves  or 
more  recent  graves?  What  might  this 
tell  you  about  the  changing  use  of 
family  plots  over  time? 

6.  Select  five  gravestones  with  men's 
names  and  five  gravestones  with  women's 
names  from  different  time  periods.  How 
are  men's  and  women's  gravestones 
similar?  How  are  they  different?  What 
might  this  tell  you  about  the  changing 
roles  and  statuses  of  men  and  women 
over  time? 

Questions  1  and  2  are  designed  to 
have  you  take  a  close  look  at  the 
cemetery  and  to  notice  the  importance 
of  elements  other  than  just  the 
gravestones  themselves.  Question  3 
treats  each  gravestone  as  an  artifact 
and  focuses  on  the  same  kind  of  details 
an  archeologist  would  find  useful  in 
understanding  how  artifacts  reflect 
change  over  time.  Questions  about 
particular  aspects  of  the  cemetery, 
similar  to  4,  5,  and  6,  can  be  added  or 
substituted.  For  example,  you  can 
examine  the  special  features  of 
military  gravestones  or  children's 
gravestones  or  holiday  decorations  of 
graves.  Comparisons  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  cemetery  or  of  different 
cemeteries  are  also  interesting. 

Anyone  interested  in  recording 
gravestones  may  request  copies  of 
standard  gravestone  and  cemetery  forms 
from  Ann  Kaupp  or  Dr.  Ann  M.  Palkovich. 
Also,  Dr.  Palkovich  will  be  conducting 
a  special  field  course  (Anth.  325,  May 
27-June  24,  10  a.m. -12  p.m.  daily)  on 
studying  and  recording  cemeteries  this 
summer  at  George  Mason  University. 
Anyone  interested  in  registering  for 
this  course  may  contact  the  Summer 
Session  Office,  George  Mason 
University,  Fairfax,  Virginia  22030; 
(703-323-2300). 

(continued  on  p. 10) 
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Summer  Fieldwork  Opportunities 
(continued  from  p. 6) 


Flintknapping  Technology  is  a  basic 
training  course,  taught  by  Errett 
Callahan,  for  the  beginner  and  advanced 
student.  The  course  will  be  offered 
from  August  2-15  at  Manitoga  Nature 
Center ,  a  Late  Woodland  wigwam  encamp- 
ment in  a  forest  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River.  Write:  Susan  Eirich-Dehne , 
Manitoga  Nature  Center,  Old  Manitou 
Rd.,  Garrison,  NY  10524. 

Summer  Field  School  Program  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America:  Mesoamerican 
Archeology  and  History  (July  3-July  23) 
examines  ancient  and  modern  Maya 
culture  from  an  interdisciplinary 
perspective.  Write:  Professor  Robert 
Humphrey,  Department  of  Anthropology, 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20052,  or  call 
202-676-4880. 

Archeology  of  the  Pawtuxent  Chief dom  is 
an  excavation  and  field  school, 
sponsored  by  George  Washington 
University  and  the  Jefferson  Patterson 
Park  and  Museum,  from  June  26-August  8. 
Captain  John  Smith  recorded  several 
Indian  villages  of  the  Pawtuxent 
Chiefdom  during  his  1608  voyage;  one  of 
those  may  be  located  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Jefferson  Patterson  Park.  Write: 
Jefferson  Patterson  Park,  Star  Route  2, 
Box  50A,  St.  Leonard,  MD  20685  or 
Department  of  Anthropology,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
20052.  Volunteer  opportunities  are  also 
available  by  writing  to  Dennis  J.  Pogue 
at  Jefferson  Patterson  Park. 


Ann  Palkovich 
Anthropology  Program 
George  Mason  University 
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A  CHINESE/AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE 

Guo  Mingjing,  one  of  two  exchange 
students  from  Beijing  Middle  School  in 
Beijing,  China,  studied  for  a  semester 
at  The  Sidwell  Friends  School  in 
Washington,  D.C.  this  past  year. 
During  the  first  year  of  this  new 
program,  two  students  from  Washington, 
D.C.  studied  in  China.  While  at 
Sidwell,  Guo  Mingjing  took  courses  in 
biology,  art  history,  beginning 
computer,  and  writing.  He  returned  to 
China  at  the  beginning  of  January  in 
order  to  begin  studies  at  Beijing 
Normal  University.  Before  he  departed, 
he  shared  his  thoughts  on  what  he  had 
learned  about  the  United  States  with 
Anthro .Notes  editor  JoAnne  Lanouette 
who  also  teaches  at  The  Sidwell  Friends 
School . 

Q:  What  knowledge  did  you  have  about 
the  U.S.  before  you  arrived? 

A:  Surprisingly  little.  My  father  is  a 
professor  of  Classical  Chinese  litera- 
ture, had  studied  in  Moscow,  and  had 
been  to  Hungary.  My  mother  taught 
Chinese  at  Stanford  University  during 
two  summer  sessions.  I  came  to  the 
U.S.A.  to  experience  another  country 
and  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
Americans. 

What  surprised  you  when  you  first 
arrived? 

A:  People  are  more  friendly  and 
informal  in  the  U.S.A.  It  is 
impossible  in  China  to  say  "Hi"  to 
strangers.  When  I  first  went  to  the 
mailbox  here,  strangers  said  "Hi"  to 
me.  When  I  took  a  dog  for  a  walk,  I 
met  another  stranger  walking  a  dog,  and 
he  started  talking  to  me.  That  is  much 
harder  to  do  in  China,  and,  of  course, 
dogs  are  forbidden  in  the  cities. 

I  was  also  surprised  by  escala- 
tors—  just  the  fact  that  stairs  were 
moving — and  I  was  astonished  by  the 
number  of  cars  just  as  visitors  to 


China  are  awed  by  the  number  of 
bicycles. 

At  first  I  could  not  believe  that 
students  would  stay  inside  to  study 
when  they  had  grass  and  benches 
outside.  In  China  grass  is  confined  to 
parks;  people  do  not  have  front  or  back 
lawns.  But  it  is  also  more  than  that. 
Maybe  I  am  influenced  by  my  father ,  but 
I  see  nature  as  a  source  of  intellec- 
tual stimulation — I  think  and  write 
better  when  I  am  outside. 

Q:  In  our  conversations,  you  have 
mentioned  that  you  have  discovered 
differences  in  sports  and  cultural 
values  between  China  and  the  U.S.  What 
are  those  differences? 

A:  People  do  not  exercise  as  much  in 
the  U.S.A.,  and  that  is  obvious  even  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  Chinese  bicycle 
to  work.   I  hope  that  maybe  the  Chinese 


can  learn  from  America's  mistakes,  and 
if  we  have  a  wise  leader  we  will  not 
decline  to  a  nation  of  physically 
unconditioned  people.  In  China  sports 
encourage  health,  friendship,  and 
nationalism,  whereas  in  the  U.S.A. 
sports  seem  to  support  commercial 
business  success  and  enjoyment. 
Although  we  have  no  sports  facilities 
as  good  as  in  America,  everyone  in 
China  is  active  in  exercising.  Every 
morning,  many  people  are  running,  which 
makes  the  school  playground  very 
crowded.  You  can  see  the  old  people 
doing  Maiyiquam.  The  youths  practice 
Wushu,  and  the  kids  are  doing  their 
gymnastics.  Chinese  people  regard  good 
health  as  the  most  important  aim  of 
sports.  Once  during  a  Chinese  national 
match,  there  was  a  race  and  one  player 
fell  down.  Another  player  stopped  at 
once  to  help  him.  China  is  a  country 
which  has  old  customs  of  modesty, 
friendship,  and  kindheartedness . 
America  is  full  of  youthful  spirit;  it 
has  more  exciting  business — movement, 
risk,  and  good  dreams.  But  too  often 
American  sports  seem  more  like  fights 
than  friendships. 

Q:   How  did  your  experience  in  a  U.S. 

high  school  differ  academically  from 

your  experience  in  a  Chinese  high 
school? 

A:  In  China  the  middle  school  (Junior 
13-15  and  Senior  16-18)  generally 
offers  Chinese,  English,  math,  politics 
(including  economics  and  philosophy), 
physics,  chemistry,  history,  and 
sports.  Each  student  has  to  take  all 
the  courses;  no  choice  exists.  We  have 
class  six  periods  a  day,  six  days  a 
week.  You  can  imagine  how  hard  Chinese 
students  must  work  since  we  have 
homework  in  almost  every  class .  Every 
day,  much  homework  is  heaped  on  the 
students ,  and  they  must  do  all  of  it  by 
the  next  day.  Students  respect  their 
teachers,  and  the  classroom  is  a  place 
for  lectures,  reading,  and  writing. 
The  Vice  Premier  heads  the  Education 
Commission  and  decides  on  the 
curricula.  All  provinces  have  the  same 


textbooks  and  the  same  exams  for 
applying  to  the  universities. 

In  the  U.S.  I  have  found  much  more 
laboratory  work  and  the  importance  of 
biology.  I  think  biology  is  important 
for  the  future.  Biology  was  a  whole 
new  world  for  me.  In  all  my  classes 
here  there  was  much  more  discussion  and 
more  emphasis  on  thinking  for  yourself 
than  in  China.  The  teachers  and 
students  seemed  more  like  friends. 
Students  also  have  more  choice  in 
courses,  and  they  seem  more  active  and 
more  independent  than  Chinese  students. 

Q:  As  you  have  gained  fluency  in 
English,  what  differences  have  you 
noticed  between  the  English  and  Chinese 
languages? 

A:  I  think  Chinese  characters  are  more 
difficult  than  English  words.  In 
English  it  is  easy  to  read  out  the 
words  just  by  looking  at  them.  But  you 
can't  know  most  of  the  pronunciations 
of  the  Chinese  characters  only  by 
looking  at  the  shape  of  them,  because 
Chinese  characters  have  changed  from 
the  pictures  thousands  of  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chinese  grammar 
is  simpler  than  English  grammar. 
English  grammar  has  many  different 
tenses;  Chinese  students  often  get  very 
confused  with  them.  Because  in  Chinese 
we  have  no  tenses,  we  just  use  the  same 
adverbs  such  as  "yesterday,"  "now," 
"the  next  year."  These  adverbs  are 
almost  enough  to  express  the  different 
tenses. 

Another  important  difference  is 
that  the  verb  is  more  important  in 
Chinese  than  in  English  and  the 
preposition  is  more  important  in 
English  than  in  Chinese.  In  Chinese, 
to  describe  the  motions  of  a  finger,  we 
can  find  scores  of  verbs.  Each  verb 
has  its  own  lively  meaning.  Verbs  are 
difficult  for  foreigners  to  master. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  Chinese 
students  with  English  prepositions.  We 

(continued  on  p. 15) 
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A  NATURAL  WAY  TO  LEARN 

"Last  Friday's  field  trip... was 
fantastic. .. .I've  never  touched  a  hawk, 
or  a  duck,  or  a  mole  before,  not  to 
mention  a  dog's  skeleton. .. .The 
questions  we  had  to  answer  were 
strictly  thought  questions,  and  it  was 
fun  to  have  an  intelligent  discussion 
with  my  two  good  friends.  It  was  an 
excellent  brain  exercise,  and  it  made 
me  realize  what  intelligent  people  we 
are." 

"We  discussed  how  outer  coverings  are 
specialized  for  [an  animal's]  environ- 
ment and  the  concept  is  really 
incredible.  We  could  discuss  questions 
intelligently  and  yet  have  fun  while  we 
were  doing  it." 

"My  group  had  shells.  It  was  neat 
because  you  actually  had  to  think  to 
answer  the  questions." 

These  student  responses  reflect 
involved,  enthusiastic  participation  in 
workshops  held  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History's  Naturalist  Center. 


The  Naturalist  Center  is  a  unique 
public  learning  facility  containing 
study  collections  of  over  25,000 
natural  history  specimens.  These 
specimens  include  fossils,  plants, 
rocks,  minerals,  insects,  stone  and 
pottery  artifacts,  and  animal  and  human 
skeletal  materials.  Several  thousand 
natural  science  reference  books  and 
study  guides  as  well  as  specialized 
scientific  equipment  are  at 
researchers'  disposal.  The  Center 
encourages  individual  study  but  more 
recently  has  held  highly  successful 
workshops  for  school  classes. 

Such  workshops  offered  throughout 
the  year  give  students  an  opportunity 
when  presented  with  a  problem  to  think 
like  a  scientist,  using  skills  in 
observation,  comparison,  and  interpre- 
tation of  specimens.  Independent 
thinking  as  well  as  collaborative 
problem  solving  with  fellow  students  is 
encouraged.  The  following  are  examples 
of  problems  presented  to  workshop 
participants ,  problems  designed  to  fine 
tune  students'  problem-solving  skills 

(continued  on  p. 14) 
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and  problems  teachers  may  fine  useful 
to  adapt  to  their  own  classrooms: 

A.  A  visitor  presents  you,  a  museum 
curator ,  with  a  large  bone  found  on  a 
weekend  excursion  to  the  country.  The 
excited  visitor  believes  the  specimen 
to  be  a  dinosaur  bone  and  wishes  to 
donate  it  to  the  museum.  As  the 
resident  expert,  you  must  first 
identify  the  bone  (a  fossil  or  perhaps 
a  modern  cow  bone)  and  decide  if  the 
museum  should  accept  the  donation  (the 
museum  collections  may  already  contain 
a  good  representation  of  similar  bones 
in  addition  to  the  museum  being  hard 
pressed  for  space). 

B.  You  are  the  museum's  resident 
"shell  expert"  and  one  day  you  receive 
a  package  containing  a  shell  sent  by  a 
researcher  studying  in  Florida.  The 
researcher  is  enthusiastic  because  he 
does  not  recognize  the  shell  as  one 
normally  found  in  Florida  and  asks  for 
your  opinion.  Once  you  identify  the 
shell,  you  will  have  to  determine  if  it 
is  indigenous  to  Florida.  If  not, 
provide  some  suggestions  on  how  it 
might  have  gotten  there. 

In  the  "Adaptation  Exercise" 
described  below,  students  must  rely  on 
their  inductive  reasoning,  since 
referral  to  any  reference  books  in  this 
exercise  is  prohibited.  Students  in 
small  groups  are  given  about  a  half 
dozen  objects  to  study.  Adaptation 
themes  are  explored.  For  example, 
students  discover  the  function  and 
physical  characteristics  of  locomotion, 
using  a  frog,  a  jumping  mouse,  a  dog 
skeleton,  a  duck  and  a  hawk.  Students 
then  answer  questions  such  as:  1)  what 
are  the  differences  between  these 
specimens?  2)  how  important  are  these 
specimens  to  the  animals'  survival?  and 
3)  how  do  differences  in  the  specimens 
contribute  to  behavioral  differences 
between  species?  Other  adaptation 
themes  can  be  explored  by  using  bird 
beaks,  body  coverings,  and  shells. 


What  makes  the  Naturalist  Center 
unique?  What  are  its  great  strengths? 
How  can  a  naturalist  center  be 
established  in  your  school  or 
community? 

The  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History's  Naturalist  Center  has  existed 
for  almost  ten  years.  Last  year  it 
received  11,000  visitors,  3,000  of 
which  were  students.  Many  of  these 
students  return  with  friends  or  family 
eager  to  introduce  them  to  the  array  of 
hands-on  specimens  and  to  the  investi- 
gative process  in  which  they  have 
participated.  The  Center's  Manager, 
Richard  Efthim,  explained  that 
initially  the  museum  feared  the 
possible  extent  of  object  damage,  but 
users  have  shown  great  respect  for  the 
specimens  and  very  little  damage  has 
occurred. 

Besides  assisting  individuals  in 
scientific  projects  and  research,  the 
Center  encourages  public  use  by 
offering  to  identify  specimens  brought 
into  the  Center  and  by  holding  a 
bimonthly  Sunday  "Draw-In",  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  draw 
from  the  Center's  collections.  A 
scientific  illustrator  is  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  give  advice  such 
as  providing  information  on  career 
opportunities  in  scientific  illustra- 
tion. 

A  miniature  version  of  the  Museum's 
Naturalist  Center  could  be  established 
in  your  school,  local  museum,  or 
community  center.  School  field  trips 
and  donations  from  private  individuals 
can  contribute  to  study  collections  of 
fossils,  plants,  rocks,  minerals,  and 
insects.  Many  of  the  Naturalist 
Center's  specimens  were  derived  from 
private  collections,  such  as  the 
selection  of  several  thousand  mineral 
micro-mounts  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
shell  collections.  In  addition  to 
private  donations ,  the  Center  also 
received  museum  collections  that  had 
minimal  research  value.  These 
collections  were  sorted  and  catalogued 
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by  volunteers ,  many  of  them  amateur 
naturalists. 

Students  can  take  primary 
responsibility  for  setting  up  a 
naturalist  center,  perhaps  in  a  section 
of  a  science  laboratory  or  library. 
Parents,  senior  citizens,  and  amateur 
naturalists  can  donate  time  assisting 
students  with  special  projects, 
creating  center  exhibits  and  managing 
such  a  facility.  The  Museum's 
Naturalist  Center  now  includes  two  paid 
staff  positions  and  80  volunteers,  but 
it  began  with  only  part-time  staff  and 
a  few  volunteers.  Students  can  learn 
the  skills  of  documentation — to  assign 
specimens  a  number  and  to  keep  a  record 
of  where  the  specimens  came  from  and 
when  and  how  they  were  collected — and 
skills  of  identification.  A  naturalist 
center  can  be  a  place  where  students 
can  be  encouraged  to  carry  out 
individual  science  projects  and  where 
teachers  can  instruct  their  students  in 
problem  solving.  Building  a  good 
sampling  of  specimens  takes  time,  but 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  a 
potentially  permanent  natural  history 
facility. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
on  teacher  workshops  at  the  Naturalist 
Center  or  on  establishing  a  naturalist 
center,  write  or  call  The  Naturalist 
Center,  Room  C-219,  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560;  (202) 
357-2804. 

P.  Ann  Kaupp 


(continued  from  p. 12) 

often  make  mistakes  with  prepositions, 
such  as  when  we  say,  "He  will  leave  to 
New  York"  instead  of  "He  will  leave  for 
New  York." 

Q:  In  your  four  and  a  half  months 
here,  have  any  Americans  asked  you 
puzzling  questions? 

A:  Many  people  have  asked  me,  "Do  the 
Chinese  have  any  freedom  since  the 
Communists?"  Americans  think  that  with 
a  communist  form  of  government  a  person 
can't  have  freedom.  That  is  just  not 
true. 

I  have  noticed  that  many  Americans 
take  care  of  their  private  lives  but  do 
not  take  care  of  their  public  lives.  I 
watch  the  news  every  day  on  television, 
and  there  is  so  little  information  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  unless  the 
country  is  involved  with  the  U.S.,  like 
Libya.  In  China  the  TV  news  covers 
most  all  areas  of  the  world.  If 
Americans  want  a  good  future,  they  must 
know  more  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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SPEAKING  OF  APES:  LANGUAGE  EXPERIMENTS 
AND  COMMUNICATION  AMONG  OUR  CLOSEST  RELATIVES 


What  would  other  animals  tell  us 
about  themselves  If  only  they  could 
speak?  What  could  a  close  relative 
such  as  the  chimpanzee  tell  us  about 
ourselves  and  our  history?  Like  Dr. 
Doolittle,  researchers  have  long 
dreamed  of  communicating  with  other 
species.  Over  the  past  years,  numerous 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  capacity 
for  symbolic  language  is  not 
necessarily  the  sole  preserve  of  Homo 
sapiens  ,  and  that  it  may  indeed  be 
possible  to  have  meaningful 
communication  across  species 
boundaries. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to 
anthropologists  in  the  past  decade, 
that  although  there  are  dramatic 
differences  between  the  overall 
behavior   and    lifeways   of   humans 


and  the  great  apes,  many  of  the 
characteristics  once  thought  to  be 
unique  to  humankind  are  being 
discovered,  albeit  in  a  very  limited 
form,  in  the  behavioral  repertoires  of 
the  chimpanzee,  gorilla,  and  orangutan. 

For  instance,  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  only  humans  used  tools.  Then  Jane 
Goodall  at  the  Gombe  Stream  Reserve  in 
Tanzania  electrified  the  world  with  the 
news  that  chimpanzees  also  used 
rudimentary  tools  in  the  wild,  to  fish 
for  termites  and  to  sponge  up  water. 
Others  have  observed  chimpanzees 
elsewhere  using  rocks  as  hammers  and 
anvils  to  crack  open  palm  nuts.  Some 
anthropologists  countered  that  only  man 
actually  made  tools,  but,  once  again, 
chimpanzees  were  found  to  prepare  their 
termiting  sticks  with  considerable  care 


and  foresight.  One  captive  orangutan 
was  even  taught  to  chip  stone  tools. 
Clearly,  no  other  animal  species 
depends  on  tools  for  survival  to  the 
extent  that  the  human  species  does  (and 
has  done  probably  for  millions  of 
years) ,  but  it  is  nonetheless  true  that 
at  least  our  closest  relatives  are 
capable  of  tool-using  and  tool-making 
behavior  that  foreshadows  that  of  human 
beings. 

In  the  same  way,  it  now  appears 
that  the  ability  to  think  about  and 
refer  to  things  in  the  abstract,  or  by 
means  of  symbols,  may  be  due  in  part  to 
a  common  substrate  of  intelligence  that 
we  share  with  the  chimpanzee,  gorilla, 
and  orangutan.  Although  it  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  any  of  the  great  apes 
make  use  of  this  capacity  in  the  wild, 
recent  experiments  in  laboratories  and 
primate  colonies  have  shown  that  all 
apes  are  able  to  learn  symbolic  systems 
of  communication  modeled  after  human 
language.  Further,  apes  can 
communicate  with  humans  and  other  apes 
about  objects,  persons,  places,  and 
activities  using  these  "artificial" 
languages.  For  those  who  believed  that 
language  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
about  something  other  than  one's 
immediate  emotions  were  the  sole 
province  of  human  beings,  these 
experiments  have  provided  a  fascinating 
glimpse  into  the  minds  of  apes  and 
perhaps  have  given  us  clues  about  the 
communicative  potentials  of  our  last 
common  ancestor. 

The  first  attempts  in  the  1940's  to 
teach  chimpanzees  how  to  speak  mimicked 
the  way  human  infants  learn  language. 
Baby  chimpanzees  were  raised  in  human 
homes,  by  human  caretakers,  and  were 
treated  as  if  they  were  human.  One 
such  chimpanzee,  Viki,  was  eventually 
able  to  use  pictures  to  ask  for  objects 
or  activities.  On  tests  of  conceptual 
discrimination  she  was  as  accurate  as 
similarly  aged  human  children.  But 
Viki  was  never  able  to  pronounce  more 
than  three  words,  even  after  years  of 
training  and  constant  exposure  to  human 


speech.  As  her  surrogate  mother  summed 
up  the  experiment  in  the  1951  book  The 
Ape  in  Our  House,  "We  said  that  if  an 
ape  had  proper  upbringing,  it  might 
learn  to  speak  spontaneously.  But  we 
were  wrong.  You  can  dress  an  ape  in  the 
finest  of  finery,  buy  it  a  tricycle, 
and  kiss  it  to  death—but  it  will  not 
learn  to  talk." 

Viki's  inability  to  master  spoken 
language  was  not  a  training  problem,  we 
know  now.  It  has  since  been  demonstra- 
ted that  in  addition  to  some  differ- 
ences in  their  vocal  tracts,  apes 
simply  lack  the  special  brain  connec- 
tions which  make  human  speech  possible. 
In  the  1960's,  psychologists  began  to 
realize  that  language  had  to  be 
distinguished  from  speech  when  thinking 
about  primate  communication  abilities. 
Because  human  language  is  expressed 
through  speech,  we  tend  to  equate  one 
with  the  other,  but  any  formal 
communication  system  is  a  language. 

If  chimps  cannot  speak,  perhaps 
they  can  use  a  different  form  of 
language.  As  a  result  of  more  field 
work  among  chimpanzees  in  their  natural 
habitat,  some  observers  noticed  that 
chimpanzees  use  hand  signals  in  their 
natural  communications  with  each  other. 
Suggesting  that  chimpanzees  might  be 
more  successful  at  learning  methods  of 
communication  that  used  the 
chimpanzee's  native  gestural  abilities, 
the  Gardners,  working  at  the  University 
of  Nevada  in  the  1960's,  taught  their 
chimp  infant,  Washoe,  to  make  hand 
signals  in  ASL  (American  Sign 
Language) .  The  success  the  Gardners 
were  able  to  achieve  excited 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  and 
linguists  everywhere.  During  her  four 
years  of  training,  Washoe  learned  150 
signs,  signed  them  in  combinations 
(though  never  in  such  a  constant  order 
as  to  resemble  a  real  sense  of  syntax), 
and  learned  some  signs  that  were  never 
taught  to  her,  apparently  by  imitation 
and  observation  alone  (such  as 
"smoke") .  She  also  invented  some  signs 
on  her  own  and  adapted  others. 


Washoe's  success  with  sign  language 
was  not  unique.  Over  the  course  of  the 
last  15  years,  similar  experiments  have 
been  conducted  with  other  common 
chimpanzees  and  with  the  bonobo  (or 
pygmy  chimpanzee),  the  gorilla,  and  the 
orangutan  as  well.  Most  of  the 
experiments  have  focused  on  sign 
language,  but  such  studies  are 
difficult  to  control  scientifically, 
and  utterances  must  be  filmed  to  be 
preserved.  Hoping  to  avoid  these 
methodological  problems,  some 
experimenters  devised  artificial 
languages,  based  on  plastic  tokens  or 
keyboard  symbols,  in  order  to  better 
control  and  record  the  animals'  actual 
utterances.  Sarah,  a  common 
chimpanzee,  was  taught  by  David  and  Ann 
Premack  to  manipulate  plastic  discs  of 
various  shapes  and  colors  to  name  and 
ask  for  objects  and  to  make  simple 
sentences.  Another  chimpanzee,  Lana, 
at  the  Yerkes  Primate  Center,  was 
taught  "Yerkish,"  an  artificial 
language  using  "lexigrams"  (or  graphic 
symbols)  on  a  keyboard  connected  to  a 
computer.  This  system  had  the  advantage 
of  eliminating  the  human  trainer,  and 
with  it,  the  possibility  that  humans 
were  unconsciously  cuing  the  animals  to 
make  appropriate  responses,  a  criticism 
which  continues  to  cloud  some  of  the 
sign  language  studies'  results. 

The  artificial  language  systems 
have  also  had  their  own  share  of 
critics.  With  such  narrow  training, 
some  say,  the  animals  have  little 
opportunity  to  use  language  in  the 
important  ways  in  which  humans  use  it, 
namely  to  construct  a  world,  to  obtain 
desirables,  and  to  regulate  the 
behavior  of  others.  "Language"  it  may 
be,  but  it  is  divorced  from  the  open 
social  context  that  makes  language  a 
meaningful  phenomenon  instead  of  a 
trivial  game. 


symbolic  capacity  for  language.  Because 
of  these  studies'  relative  openness, 
they  also  document  the  trained  animals' 
ability  to  use  symbolic  communication 
in  innovative  and  productive  ways,  such 
as  to  convey  spontaneous  or  novel 
thoughts  and  desires.  Koko,  a  lowland 
gorilla  who  was  raised  from  infancy  and 
taught  ASL  by  Dr.  Francine  Patterson, 
now  has  a  sign  vocabulary  of  some  500 
words  and  recognizes  500  more.  This  is 
the  largest  vocabulary  of  any  of  the 
signing  apes.  Most  importantly,  Koko 
uses  her  abilities  to  joke  with,  lie 
to,  and  insult  her  human  and  animal 
companions,  as  well  as  to  perform  the 
more  mundane  vocabulary  exercises  and 
comprehension  tests,  which  are 
administered  to  obtain  objective 
information  about  her  language  skills. 
Koko  has  used  sign  language  to  protest 
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Although  the  sign  language 
experiments  are  difficult  to  conduct, 
maintain,  and  to  verify  by  objective 
means,  they  still  provide  us  with  the 
most  compelling  evidence  of  the  apes' 


to  trainers  about  boring  vocabulary- 
drills,  to  ask  for  a  kitten  as  a  pet 
(which  she  got),  and  to  insult  her 
young  male  gorilla  companion  Michael 
("Michael  stupid  toilet  devil"). 

To  be  sure,  not  all  authorities 
have  been  willing  to  accept  that  the 
behavior  being  taught  and  used  is  truly 
"language."  Before  these  studies  were 
first  undertaken,  it  was  assumed  by 
many  prominent  linguists  that  human 
language  was  so  distinct  and 
qualitatively  different  from  all  other 
forms  of  communication  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  as  an  evolutionary 
development  from  any  more  primitive 
communication  system.  But  the  language 
studies  showed  that  ape  language  did 
share  some  of  the  important  components 
of  human  communication.  Apes  could  use 
a  symbolic  system  of  arbitrary 
referents,  could  generalize  (that  is, 
transfer  meaning  from  one  context  to 
another  appropriate  one,  as  in  the  use 
of  the  word  "coke"  to  mean  all  sweet 
dark  drinks)  ,  and  could  use  signs  or 
symbols  to  create  new  words  or 
combinations  of  words  spontaneously  in 
response  to  unfamiliar  objects.  As  a 
result,  some  linguists  began  to  draw 
ever  stricter  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  "real"  language  and  claimed 
the  apes  were  merely  "aping"  their 
trainers  and  not  producing  intentional, 
patterned,  or  grammatical  language  at 
all.  One  experimenter,  Herbert  Terrace, 
who  had  worked  with  the  chimpanzee  Nim, 
concluded  that  his  experiments  showed 
only  that  Nim  was  mimicking  his 
trainers  and  at  best  could  use  signs  as 
simple  demands. 

Workers  who  had  experience  with 
raising  infant  apes  countered  that  Nim, 
in  particular,  had  an  unstable 
environment  with  so  many  changes  in 
personnel  that  his  language  training 
may  have  been  compromised.  Problems 
with  objectively  verifying  tests  of  any 
ape's  language  comprehension  and  usage 
also  occur  when  the  animals  are  bored, 
or  when  the  tester  is  a  stranger  to  the 
animal.  Motivation  and  emotional  state 


contribute  to  ape  testing  performance 
just  as  they  do  to  that  of  human 
children. 

Fortunately,  the  researchers  at  The 
Yerkes  Center  have  found  ways  around 
these  various  methodological  impasses. 
The  latest  results  of  the  work  of  Sue 
Savage-Rumbaugh  and  her  colleagues  are 
the  most  impressive  yet.  Dr. 
Savage-Rumbaugh  worked  for  many  years 
training  two  common  chimpanzees, 
Sherman  and  Austin,  to  use  Yerkish. 
Their  training  was  considered 
successful,  but  nonetheless  the  two 
common  chimpanzees  required  intensive 
conditioning  to  first  acquire  symbols 
and  then  to  progress  from  a  simple 
stage  of  symbol  association  to  the  more 
abstract  representational  use  of 
symbols.  In  sum,  although  common 
chimpanzees  clearly  can  deal  with 
symbolic  usage  on  a  conceptual  level, 
they  still  do  not  learn  language  in  the 
same  way,  at  the  same  pace,  or  with 
anywhere  near  the  same  facility  as  do 
human  children,  even  with  the  kind  of 
intensive  conditioning  that  children 
never  undergo. 

More  recently,  the  Yerkes  group  has 
worked  with  the  bonobo,  or  pygmy 
chimpanzee,  a  little-known  ape  that 
until  recently  was  considered  to  be 
merely  a  smaller  version  of  the  common 
chimp.  Startling  behavioral  differences 
between  the  two  closely- related  species 
have  been  found,  both  in  field  studies 
and  in  laboratory  colonies,  and  the 
bonobo's  language  abilities  are 
remarkably  advanced  in  comparision  to 
those  of  the  common  chimpanzee.  Kanzi, 
a  young  male  being  raised  by  his 
mother,  showed  spontaneous  use  of  the 
Yerkish  keyboard  and  recognition  of 
symbols,  without  any  training  or 
conditioning  behavior.  His  sole 
experience  with  language  came  by 
observing  his  mother,  who  was  actively 
trained  during  his  infancy.  When  it 
became  clear  that  Kanzi  was  able  to 
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TEACHER'S  CORNER: 
ARCHEOLOGY  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


Archeologists  often  try  to 
interpret  the  material  remains  that 
they  find  in  terras  of  the  activities 
carried  out  by  ancient  people.  But  not 
all  activities  generate  material 
remains,  nor  are  all  activities  carried 
out  in  separate  locations.  Some  spaces 
may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  while 
others  are  reserved  for  a  more  limited 
range  of  activities.  Finally,  the 
debris  from  activities  is  not  always 
thrown  away  on  the  spot;  in  fact,  we 
devote  a  lot  of  effort  to  training  our 
children  NOT  to  throw  things  away  on 
the  spot.  Trash  cans  are  a  monument  to 
something,  namely  the  dump,  which  could 
only  develop  once  people  lived  in  one 
place  for  a  long  enough  time  to  be 
bothered  by  garbage.  Often  the  most 
concentrated  archeological  remains  in 
an  area  really  represent  the  dump. 

The  following  two  exercises  are 
designed  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
learned  from  material  remains  at  an 
archeological  site. 

COMPARATIVE  GARBAGE  EXERCISE  (grades 
4-12) 

Purpose:  To  explore  the  relationship 
between  material  remains  and  activities 
in  different  areas. 


1.  Number  of  different  kinds  of 
trash;  for  example,  vegetable 
remains,  animal  remains,  paper  food 
containers,  plastic  food  containers, 
metal  food  containers,  beverage 
containers  (group  or  individual 
sized?)  papers  with  writing,  papers 
with  printing,  pencils,  cardboard 
tubes,  etc. 


Equipment:  One  or  two  days  of  trash  and 
garbage  from  at  least  two  wastebaskets 
located  in  different  areas  of  a  school 
or  home,  for  example:  the  student 
lounge  and  the  teachers'  lounge,  the 
lunchroom  and  the  classroom,  the  living 
room  and  the  bathroom.  Do  not  tell  the 
class  where  the  bags  came  from.  Also 
recommended ,  3  or  more  pairs  of  rubber 
gloves  and  one  large  plastic  drop  cloth 
for  each  trash  bag. 

A.   Procedure:   Divide   into   as   many 
groups  as  there  are  trash  bags.   Spread 
the  drop  cloths  on  the  floor  and  dump 
out  the  trash.  Each  group  should  ana- 
lyze the  trash  in  the  following  terms: 


2.  Apparent  functional  groupings  of 
trash;  for  example,  remains  of  meals, 
remains  of  snacks,  remains  of  drinks, 
remains  of  work,  remains  of  games, 
debris  from  cosmetic  activities, 
discarded  printed  matter,  etc. 

3.  Proportional  representation  of 
each  functional  group.  Is  most  of 
the  trash  food?  Or  is  most  of  it 
reading  material? 

B.  Analyze  the  information  from  each 
trash  bag. 

1.  What  does  it  represent  in  terms  of 
activities?  Does  it  represent  more 


than  one  activity?  Which  activities 
were  most  frequently  represented?  Do 
you  think  all  the  activities  were 
carried  out  near  the  trash  can  or  in 
a  different  space?  If  debris  from  an 
activity  was  transported  to  the  trash 
can,  was  it  all  transported  or  was 
some  left  on  the  activity  site  or 
disposed  of  in  another  way? 

2.  Does  the  trash  reflect  group 
activities  or  individual  activities? 
Was  the  context  of  activity  the 
family  or  the  society?  If  the 
society,  what  is  the  importance  of 
these  activities  to  the  society  at 
large? 


pencils,  old  T.V.  or  stereo  knobs, 
picture  frames,  paper  clips,  etc. 
(living  room,  den  or  study);  toothpaste 
tube  cap,  empty  shampoo  bottle, 
removable  rod  from  toilet  roll  holder, 
soapdish,  etc.  (bathroom);  assorted 
screws,  old  screwdriver,  hammer  head, 
carpenter's  rule,  etc.  (garage  or 
workbench  area);  clothespins,  measuring 
cup,  miscellaneous  buttons  (sewing  area 
or  laundry);  old  doorknob,  keys, 
umbrella  handle  (front  hall). 

Hand  students  archeologist's  tools 
(trowel,  small  shovel,  screen)  and 
assign  them  to  squares.  Each  square 
team  has  a  plastic  bag  for  "finds." 


3.  The  group  could  also  interview  the 
actual  users  of  the  space  asking  what 
they  did  in  a  particular  area  to  show 
how  physical  remains  give  a  different 
picture  from  oral  history,  i.e.  What 
did  you  do  while  you  were  there?  What 
did  you  eat  or  drink? 

C.  Now  compare  the  results  of  two  or 
more  bags. 

Where  did  each  bag  come  from?  If  the 
class  has  problems  with  this,  you 
could  provide  a  list  of  choices  (i.e. 
who  used  the  space-- teachers , 
students,  7th  graders,  children, 
parents, --how  did  they  use  it?). 


After  about  20  minutes,  depending  on 
age  of  students,  each  team  has  to  guess 
which  room  of  the  house  they  have 
excavated  and  tell  what  clues  led  them 
to  their  answer.  Older  students  could 
be  asked  to  guess  how  many  people  lived 
in  the  house,  the  ages  of  the 
occupants,  and  something  about  the  kind 
of  life  they  led,  for  example  kinds  of 
foods  eaten  and  home  entertainment. 

Alison  S.  Brooks 


SANDBOX  ACTIVITY:  CREATING  AND  DIGGING 


AN  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SITE"Tgrades  K  -  8) 


Divide  a  sandbox  into  four  or  more 
squares,  each  big  enough  for  two  or 
three  students  to  work  in.  Use  string 
secured  by  thumbtacks  or  weights  to 
mark  the  divisions. 


Before  the  students  arrive,  bury  a  few 
items  suggestive  of  a  particular  room 
or  area  in  each  square.  Examples: 
bones,  fruit  pits,  measuring  spoons, 
food  package  wrap,  broken  china 
fragments,  etc.  (kitchen);  fragments  of 
toys,  Legos,  stuffed  animal  eyes,  game 
pieces  (children's  play  area);  pens, 


JAPANESE  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE: 
THE  TEACHER- 
ANTHROPOLOGIST'S  ROLE 


Editors  Note: 

International  cultural  exchanges 
are  becoming  an  increasingly  common 
part  of  the  secondary  school 
experience.  American  schools  are 
opening  their  doors  to  foreign 
visitors,  and  American  students  and 
teachers  are  visiting  their 
counterparts  abroad.  For  many  students 
these  exchanges  are  their  first 
experience  of  another  culture,  and 
students  as  young  as  eleven  are 
travelling  abroad  as  part  of  a  formal 
exchange  program.  The  teacher  trained 
in  anthropology  can  play  an  important 
role  in  making  the  exchange  an  easier 
and  more  meaningful  educational 
experience  for  him  or  herself,  other 
teachers,  or  students.  The  following 
articles  describe  the  role  of  the 
teacher-anthropologist  in  two  cultural 
exchanges  with  Japan,  one  an  exchange 
of  high  school  students,  the  other  of 
teachers. 

An thro. Notes  editor  JoAnne 
Lanouette  is  an  English  teacher  at  the 
Sidwell  Friends  School  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  has  a  master's  degree  in 
anthropology.  This  summer,  she  led  a 
group  of  four  high  school  students  on  a 
month- long  visit  with  Japanese  host 
families  and  high-school  students.  As 
an  anthropologist,  she  was  able  to 
develop  a  program  on  very  short  notice 
to  prepare  the  students  in  advance  for 
what  they  would  experience.  Once  in 
Japan,  she  saw  her  role  as  a  cultural 
"broker"  or  mediator,  and  her  ability 
to  perceive  cultural  differences  both 
eased  the  students'  fears  and  anxieties 
and  helped  them  avoid  behavior 
offensive  to  their  hosts. 

Bonny  Cochran,  a  social  studies 
teacher  at  Be thesda- Chevy  Chase  High 
School  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland 
was  a  participant  in   the  year- long 


George  Washington  University/ Smithson- 
ian Institution  Anthropology  for 
Teachers  program  in  1979-80.  Last  year 
Bonny  participated  in  a  five-year  old 
teacher  exchange  program  between 
Kanagawa  Prefecture  near  Tokyo  and  the 
state  of  Maryland.  She  spent  the  entire 
school  year  as  a  teacher  of  American 
Culture  and  English  language  in 
Japanese  schools.  In  an  interview  with 
An thro. Notes  editor  Ann  Kaupp,  Bonny 
describes  her  experiences  and  discusses 
how  her  training  in  anthropolgy  helped 
her  to  understand  and  adapt  to  Japanese 
culture. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  SMOOTHS  THE  WAY  TO  JAPAN 

Two  years  ago  the  Japan-U.S. 
Culture  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
began  sponsoring  a  summer  visit  to 
Japan  for  four  Sidwell  Friends  High 
School  students  and  one  teacher.  The 
month- long  stay  entailed,  in  part, 
living  with  a  host  family,  becoming  a 
student  for  a  week  at  Mitaka  High 
School  in  Toyko,  visiting  preparatory 
schools,  exploring  the  cities  of  Kyoto 
and  Nara,  attending  a  conference  on  war 
and  peace  with  Yokohama  high  school 
students,  and,  most  poignantly,  touring 
Hiroshima  with  a  survivor  of  the  tragic 
bombing . 

How  did  my  knowledge  of 
anthropology  from  graduate  study  and 
teaching  help  me  on  this  journey? 
Despite  only  two  months'  notice, 
preparation  to  cushion  culture  shock 
and  aid  rapport  proved  to  be  critical. 
We  arranged  for  10  hours  of  language 
training,  and  I  looked  for  linguistic 
differences  and  insights  into  the 
Japanese  culture.  Certainly  honorifics 
suggested  a  society  more  concerned  with 
age  and  status  than  the  U.S.  "Hai,"  the 
Japanese  word  for  "yes,"  means  "I 
understand  you,"  but  not  necessarily  "I 
agree  with  you."  Anthropology  taught  me 
the  importance  of  not  only  using 
another  culture's  language  as  much  as 
possible  but  also  using  their  polite 
phrases--a  critical  social  lubricant. 
Therefore,   the   students  and   I   said 


"itadakimasu"  before  meals  and  "gochi 
so  sama  deshta"  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
To  be  polite  we  would  not  say  thank  you 
with  just  "domo"  or  "domo  arigato"  but 
instead  "domo  arigato  gozaimasu." 
(Roman  script  renditions  of  the 
Japanese  script.)  We  bowed  and  did  not 
attempt  to  shake  hands,  our  custom. 

Through  reading  we  learned  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  the  language  but  also 
some  of  the  culture  of  Japan.  These 
books  were  especially  helpful:  Japan:  A. 
Survival  Kit  by  Ian  McGueen  (Lonely 
Plant  Publications,  P.O.  Box  88,  So. 
Yarra,  Victoria,  Australia,  1986);  The 
Japanese  by  Edwin  0.  Reischauer 
(Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  1977)  and 
Japan's  High  Schools  by  anthropologist 
Thomas  P.  Rohlen  (University  of 
California  Press,  1983).  I  also  read 
again  the  classic  ethnography,  The 
Chrysthamum  and  the  Sword  by  Ruth 
Benedict.  Although  much  of  her  book  is 
outdated,  some  essential  truths  remain. 

In  addition  to  books,  we  consulted 
other  organizations  that  had  conducted 
similar  trips.  The  Japanese  Association 
of  the  Experiment  in  International 
Living  and  the  Japan  American  Student 
Conference  (1981)  gave  us  invaluable 
advice.  For  example,  we  learned  that 
the  correct  way  to  drink  is  to  fill  the 
glasses  for  other  people  first,  and  the 
correct  way  to  take  a  bath  is  to  soap 
and  rinse  on  a  stool  inside  the  tub 
before  immersing  your  spotlessly  clean 
body  into  the  tub  of  very  hot  water. 
Some  of  the  complex  rules  of  gift 
giving  were  explained  and  we  were 
advised  to  avoid  giving  anything 
associated  with  the  numbers  four  and 
nine:  the  Japanese  word  for  four  is  a 
homonym  for  death;  nine  is  a  homonym 
for  hardship. 

Reading  could  not  supplant  the 
useful  advice  we  gained  from  last 
year's  students,  the  first  to  go  on 
this  program.  They  told  us  about 
sleeping  on  a  futon,  slurping  noodles 
(a  very  polite  sound),  living  without 
privacy,  being  the  center  of  attention, 


contending  with  restricted  space, 
coping  with  constant  curiosity  and 
generous  kindness,  and  going  to  public 
baths . 

My  study  of  anthropology  led  me  to 
ask  the  students  and  myself  to  keep  a 
journal.  This  proved  an  invaluable 
record  of  our  changing  impressions,  our 
varying  degrees  of  culture  shock,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  new  culture.  I 
also  gave  the  students  six  guiding 
questions  to  consider  as  we  observed 
and  participated  in  events  ranging  from 
sushi  meals,  kendo  (martial  art) 
training,  Buddhist  services,  tea 
ceremonies,  and  kabuki  theater,  l)  How 
is  Japanese  culture  different  from 
American  culture?  2)  When  something 
seems  strange  to  you,  ask  yourself:  How 
might  that  make  sense  from  a  Japanese 
point  of  view?  3)  How  do  the  various 
parts  of  the  culture  considered  in  the 
first  question  integrate  or  support 
each  other?  4)  What  parts  of  the 
culture  create  friction  with  each 
other?  5)  What  diversity  in  attitudes 
or  behavior  exists?  and  6)  What  is  the 
function  of  various  activities? 

Once  we  landed  in  Tokyo  my 
anthropological  training  proved 
invaluable.  First,  it  made  me  highly 
receptive.  I  relished  seeing 
similarities  and  differences,  and  I  was 
eager  to  enjoy  the  differences,  whether 
it  meant  slipping  in  and  out  of 
slippers  at  the  entrance  to  houses  and 
schools,  sitting  on  pillows,  squatting 
to  urinate,  sleeping  on  pillows  filled 
with  beans,  or  eating  almost  everything 
with  chopsticks.  I  never  was  inclined 
to  ask  why  can' t  they  live  the  American 
way? 

Second,  anthropology  helped  me  to 
answer  questions.  For  example,  Japanese 
students  and  teachers  at  the  war  and 
peace  conference  were  puzzled  by  the 
American  students'  behavior.  All 
students  were  asked  to  write  an  essay 
defining  a  possible  problem  and  a 
possible  solution.  The  American 
students  scattered  off  to  think  and 


write  alone--by  a  tree,  on  a  balcony, 
in  a  room,  at  another  table.  The 
Japanese  students  stayed  together  in 
one  room.  The  Japanese  were  worried 
that  something  was  very  wrong.  I  could 
explain  that  American  students  would 
often  study  alone.  The  Japanese 
students  explained  that  even  if  they 
wanted  to  study  alone  they  would  worry 
that  they  would  hurt  their  friends' 
feelings  and  hence  they  stick  together. 
Another  time  I  was  asked:  Is  it  true 
that  American  wives  and  husbands  often 
kiss  each  other  every  day?  Or,  with 
twelve  Buddhist  scholars  we  considered 
whether  a  Buddhist  would  encourage 
revolution,  and  whether  Buddhism  could 
be  adopted  by  Americans  or  if  the 
American  value  on  individualism 
mitigated  against  such  an  adoption. 

Third,  anthropology  helped  me  to  be 
sensitive  to  possible  culture  shock  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  Miso  shiru  (a 
soybean  based  soup),  pickled  cucumbers, 
rice,  seaweed,  and  raw  fish  for 
breakfast  had  one  student  longing  for  a 
Dunkin'  doughnut  after  a  week. 
Periodically  I  would  hunt  down  and  find 
apples,  granola,  doughnuts,  and 
chocolate  to  ease  the  shock. 


banished   generalizations.      Without 
anthropology,  I  would  have  seen  Japan 
far   more   narrowly   and   far   more 
superficially. 

JoAnne  Lanouette 


In  many  ways,  anthropology  helped 
me  to  be  a  kind  of  "cultural  broker" 
for  these  students.  At  times  they 
talked  and  gestured  on  the  subway  as  if 
they  were  back  in  Washington,  D.C.  I 
could  provide  the  perspective  that  such 
actions  perpetuated  the  stereotype  of 
the  loud,  aggressive  American.  I 
reminded  them  that  they  could  still 
keep  their  individuality  and  yet  talk 
softly  and  walk  compactly. 

Most  of  all,  anthropology  taught  me 
to  question  and  to  realize  that  there 
are  layers  and  layers  of  meaning  to 
peel  off--like  the  skins  of  an  onion. 
In  one  month,  no  matter  how  intense,  I 
would  never  presume  to  understand 
Japanese  culture,  and  yet  I  hear 
tourists  come  home  from  a  short  stay 
with  many  set  opinions.  By  meeting  so 
many   individual   Japanese   people,   I 


AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER  LOOKS  AT  JAPANESE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Q:  How  is  the  Japanese  school  day 
organized? 

A:  The  school  day  starts  and  ends  an 
hour  later  than  here,  and  classes  are 
held  for  a  half  day  on  Saturdays. 
Teachers  start  their  day  with  a  ten 
minute  meeting  in  the  teachers'"  room. 
In  Japan  students,  not  teachers,  have 
classrooms,  so  you  would  never  send  a 
student  out  of  the  room  for  misconduct, 
because  the  room  belongs  to  the 
students.  Classrooms  are  not  furnished 
with  maps,  books,  or  posters  since  the 
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rooms  are  not  designated  for  a  specific 
subject. 

After  their  meeting,  teachers  go  to 
their  homerooms  to  take  class  roll, 
before  their  first  period  class. 
Teachers  teach  only  three  50-minute 
classes  a  day,  out  of  six  periods. 
However,  the  class  schedule  varies  each 
day  unlike  the  scheduling  in  most 
American  schools.  In  addition,  two 
teachers  may  split  up  the  teaching  of  a 
f our-hour-a-week  course,  each  teaching 
two  hours.  Since  there  are  only  two 
administrators  in  the  school--a 
principal  and  a  head  teacher-- the 
teachers  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  administration  as  well  as  for 
career  counseling.  Teachers  rotate 
their  membership  in  various  committees, 
which  may  be  concerned  with  next  year's 
schedule,  a  school  festival,  PTA, 
safety  in  the  building,  or  a  final  exam 
schedule.  It  was  nice  not  to  hear 
teachers  complain  about  the 
administration,  because  the  teachers 
there  take  part  in  most  of  these  duties 
and  gain  much  experience  and 
understanding  of  these 

responsibilities. 

Q:  Is  there  any  room  for  creative  or 
independent  thinking  within  a  cultural 
system  that  stresses  conformity  of 
behavior? 

A:  Americans  tend  to  equate  conformity 
with  heavy  handedness.  However,  the 
Japanese  love  to  identify  with  the 
group  and  don't  want  to  appear 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  expected  that  American  students 
will  be  spontaneous  once  in  a  while. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  much  about 
this  issue,  because  teaching  a  foreign 
language  requires  imitation  and 
repetition.  I  encouraged  the  students 
to  voice  their  thoughts  in  practicing 
conversational  English  by  asking 
questions  that  required  an  individual 
response.  But  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  a  response.  A  previous  student  of 
mine   who   was   a   Japanese   exchange 


student  a  couple  of  years  ago  told  me, 
"Ms.  Cochran,  in  Japan,  students  expect 
teachers  to  talk;  there  is  no  classroom 
discussion.  American  teachers  sometimes 
find  they  have  run  out  of  classroom 
material  because  they  expected 
classroom  discussion.  The  Japanese 
students  then  think  these  teachers  are 
dumb  and  unprepared."  This  was 
excellent  advice,  and  I  followed  it, 
since  I  didn't  want  to  start  out 
looking  dumb.  But  wow!  It  was 
different! 

Q:  Can  you  describe  some  of  the 
extracurricular  activities?. 

A:  Every  student  is  expected  to  join  a 
club.  Unlike  in  America,  in  Japan 
students  are  expected  to  put  their 
heart  and  soul  into  only  one  activity. 
Clubs  meet  frequently,  and  students  do 
not  compete  for  membership,  even  for 
sports  clubs.  Some  of  the  clubs  are 
concerned  with  the  traditional 
arts--koto,  tea  ceremony,  and  kendo. 
Students  develop  strong  loyalties  to 
their  fellow  club  and  homeroom  members. 
Here  they  learn  to  be  part  of  a  group 
and  to  cooperate  always. 

Q:  What  do  students  do  in  their  leisure 
time? 

A:  I  don't  think  they  have  any  leisure 
time,  since  they  are  at  school 
practically  six  days  a  week.  They  learn 
to  study  while  commuting  one  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  on  the  train,  which  is  not 
uncommon.  When  I  asked  them  this  same 
question  they  said  they  call  up 
friends,  listen  to  music,  watch 
television,  and,  right  before  the 
exams,  they  cram.  It  is  against  the 
rules  for  Japanese  high  school  students 
to  hold  part-time  jobs.  Some,  however, 
do  break  this  rule. 

Q:  How  do  the  students  prepare  for 
college? 

A:  Japan  is  a  nation  of  people  that 
like  to  organize.  There  are  schools 
called  juku,  which  students  may  attend 
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after  school.  Juku  gives  students  extra 
help  to  prepare  for  the  university 
entrance  exams.  Students  even  take 
entrance  exams  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Teachers  take  their  role 
very  seriously  in  helping  their 
students  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
universities  and  to  find  jobs.  Senior 
homeroom  teachers  do  not  rest  until 
each  student  is  settled  for  the 
following  year  in  a  university  or  in  a 
job.  Teachers  will  even  design  a  study 
plan  to  assist  a  student  who  has  failed 
the  entrance  exam  and  needs  to  re  test 
the  following  year.  Entrance  into  a 
school  is  based  almost  completely  on 
the  exam.  A  high  school's  reputation, 
as  far  as  I  can  figure  out,  is  based  on 
how  well  its  students  did  on  the 
college  entrance  exams,  how  many  were 
accepted  into  college,  and  on  the 
reputation  of  those  colleges. 

Q:  What  are  popular  career  choices  for 
Japanese  high  school  students? 

A:  Many  young  women  go  on  to  college 
but  expect  to  get  married  and  quit 
working  when  they  become  mothers.  The 
career  aspirations  of  Japanese  male 
high  school  students  are  similar  to 
those  of  their  American  counterparts. 
They  are  interested  in  becoming 
lawyers,  doctors,  computer  specialists, 
teachers,  and  rock  stars. 

Q:  What  are  Japanese  students' 
perceptions  of  America? 

A:  Some  common  questions  are:  "Does 
everyone  really  drive  to  school?"  "Do 
students  come  to  school  in  yellow 
school  buses?"  The  Japanese  schools  do 
not  have  school  dances,  and  so  the 
perception  is  that  American  students 
attend  many  dances  and  have  a  great 
time.  They  also  believe  that  in  many 
cases  high  schools  are  a  bit  dangerous 
and  students  are  not  well 
di8ciplined--probably  based  on  what 
they  see  on  television.  I  showed  them 
my  school  yearbook  and  they  were 
surprised  at  many  things,  such  as  our 
schools  offering  driver  education.  In 


Japan  you  have  to  be  18  to  get  a 
license,  and  you  may  have  to  attend  a 
school  many  miles  away  from  your  home. 
They  also  wanted  to  know  if  there  were 
any  Japanese  students  in  America,  and, 
if  so,  why? 

Q:  Can  you  compare  some  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Japanese  and  American  school  systems? 

A:  I  appreciated  the  tremendous  feeling 
of  cooperation  among  the  faculty  and 
between  the  faculty  and  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  a  lot  of  things  are 
comparable  such  as  the  concern  and  care 
for  the  students.  In  Japan,  however,  it 
is  not  considered  the  teacher's  fault 
if  the  student  doesn't  learn.  Students 
are  expected  to  work  independently  and 
are  responsible  for  mastering  the 
content  of  the  lessons.  And  students 
were  always  well  prepared;  I  never 
heard  "I  don't  have  a  pencil." 

What  I  found  difficult  getting  used  to 
were  the  large  classes;  there  were 
always  45  students  in  a  class  compared 
to  32  students  at  my  school.  It  was 
also  hard  to  get  used  to  the  lecture 
style  teaching  that  results  in  little 
teacher- student  interaction. 

Q:  How  would  you  say  Japanese  students 
are  different  from  American  students? 

A:  Japanese  teachers  would  often  ask  me 
that  question,  and  I  would  say, 
"American  students  will  think.  They  may 
not  have  a  fact  to  think  about,  but 
when  the  teacher  comes  into  the  room 
and  says  three  things,  there  are  30 
students  asking  a  question  and  saying 
^What  if....'"  Japanese  students  will 
master  all  the  content  but  think  no 
more  about  it.  I  require  my  students  to 
read  a  variety  of  sources  offering 
varying  viewpoints,  and  then  I 
encourage  them  to  reach  their  own 
conclusions. 
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Q:  How  did  you  promote  discussion  in 
your  classes? 

A:  The  Japanese  place  much  emphasis  on 
self  introduction;  they  like  to  know 
who  you  are,  something  about  your 
family,  and  where  you  come  from.  So  my 
first  lesson  in  class  was  always  a  self 
introduction.  I  would  say,  "I  want  to 
introduce  myself  to  you.  But  let's  make 
it  like  a  conversation.  Since  you  are 
Japanese  and  you  are  shy,  I  know  there 
are  things  you  would  like  to  ask  but 
you  won't,  so  let's  practice  asking 
them  in  English."  Afterwards,  I  would 
go  around  the  room  asking  students 
questions  about  themselves. 

Q:  Did  you  get  any  feedback  from  your 
students  about  their  reaction  to  being 
taught  by  an  American  teacher? 

A:  I  think  they  found  me  very  impatient 
and  very  hard  to  understand  at  first. 
Japanese  students  are  very  eager  to 
please,  and  I  think  at  first  they 
didn't  know  how  they  could  please  me. 
Therefore,  I  slowed  down,  and  I  would 
make  jokes  to  set  them  at  ease.  Some  of 
their  anonymous  comments  were:  "You 
have  been  a  very  kind  teacher."  "You 
helped  me  in  many  ways,  and  now  I  am 
not  so  nervous  when  I  see  a  foreigner." 
We  are  used  to  seeing  foreigners,  but 
Japan  is  a  very  homogeneous  society.  We 
Americans  like  to  think  we  are 
comprehensible;  the  Japanese  like  to 
think  they  are  unique.  When  Americans 
meet  people,  they  try  to  find 
commonalities  but  the  Japanese  often 
focus  on  what  is  different.  So  a  lot  of 
my  lessons  were  broad  cultural 
experiences.  I  did  a  little  dialogue 
on  American  bathing  customs.  Students 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true  we  use 
soap  in  the  bath  tub  and  that  the 
toilet  and  bath  tub  are  in  the  same 
room. 

Q:  What  were  the  questions  frequently 
asked  by  your  Japanese  colleagues? 

A:  Most  frequently  asked  was,  "How  much 
do  American  teachers  get  paid?"   It  may 


look  as  if  American  teachers  receive 
higher  salaries,  but  what  is  not  stated 
is  the  Japanese  bonus  system.  Twice  a 
year,  in  June  and  December,  teachers 
receive  a  bonus,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  five  and  a  half  months'  salary, 
so  our  pay  is  very  comparable.  They 
were  also  curious  about  how,  and  if,  we 
get  paid  during  the  summer  months  when 
many  of  us  do  not  teach.  They  were 
shocked  when  I  told  them  we  teach  five 
out  of  six  periods  a  day,  whereas  I  was 
appalled  that  they  had  to  teach  such 
large  classes.  They  also  give  less 
work,  usually  just  a  mid- term  and 
final. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  your  Japanese 
experience  will  help  you  in  any  way 
become  a  better  teacher? 

A:  Oh,  yes!  I  think  I'll  appreciate 
things  about  American  students  and 
American  education  that  I  took  for 
granted  before.  I  like  feisty  students, 
and  I  like  them  to  say  "So  what!"  I 
like  to  hear  them  question  the  material 
and  engage  in  an  active  classroom 
discussion. 

Q:  Did  your  knowledge  of  anthropology 
help  you  in  Japan? 

A:  Emphatically  yes!  One  of  the  things 
it  did  was  lead  me  to  Ruth  Benedict's 
The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword .  Even 
though  the  book  is  out-of-date,  I  found 
it  useful  in  understanding  some  aspects 
of  the  Japanese  culture,  such  as  their 
strong  sense  of  obligation  and  duty. 
Feeling  very  much  an  outsider  in  Japan, 
it  was  nice  to  take  refuge  in  assuming 
an  anthropological  perspective  rather 
than  concentrating  on  my  loneliness.  I 
think  my  knowledge  of  anthropology 
enabled  me  to  arrive  more  quickly  at  an 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  some 
Japanese  attitudes  I  thought  very 
strange.  For  instance,  an  explanation 
would  often  begin  with  "We  Japanese 
always  ....,"  a  statement  implying 
cultural  uniformity  and  cohesion.  I,  in 
turn,  would  explain  that  Americans 
might  approach  a  similar  matter  in  a 
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variety  of  ways.  Anthropology  is  a 
field  that  promotes  understanding  and 
tolerance,  which  is  a  good  reason  why 
our  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  it. 

Q:  What  are  you  going  to  tell  your 
students  when  you  return  to  school? 

A:  That  Japanese  students  seldom  miss 
class.  I  realize  what  a  burden  student 
absences  are  on  teachers.  I'll  tell  my 


students  about  the  general  atmosphere 
in  Japanese  schools — quiet,  clean,  no 
smoking  on  campus ,  no  smoking  in  the 
bathrooms.  In  Japan  it's  the  students' 
responsibility  to  keep  their  school 
clean.  Every  day  students  keep  the 
classrooms  swept  and  periodically  there 
is  a  major  cleanup  of  the  library, 
halls,  and  gym.  But  I  will  also  tell 
them  how  much  I  love  them  because  they 
"look  alive"  and  are  eager  to  engage  in 
our  classroom  discussions. 


WINDOWS  ON  AYLA'S  WORLD 
AT  THE  AM NH 


A  new  exhibit,  Dark  Caves,  Bright 
Visions:  Life  in  the  Ice-Age  Europe," 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  celebrates  the 
world  of  the  late  Ice-Age  hunters  of 
Europe  (35,000  to  12,000  years  ago) 
whose  achievements  were  as 

revolutionary  as  those  of  the  much 
later  inventors  of  agriculture  and 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  tools  and 
by-products  of  everyday  life,  the 
exhibit  includes  several  hundred 
delicate  and  beautifully  detailed 
original  carvings  and  engravings  of 
animals  and  humans,  many  on  loan  for 
the  first  time  from  museums  here  and  in 
Europe.  The  centerpiece  of  the  show  is 
a  life-size  reconstruction  of  a 
spectacular  dwelling  made  entirely  of 
mammoth  bones,  tusks  and  hide  found  at 
Mezhirich  in  the  Ukraine,  about  100 
miles  southeast  of  Kiev.  This  was  the 
physical  setting  for  many  of  the 
fictitious  scenes  in  Jean  Auel's  The 
Mammoth  Hunters.  A  visual  sense  of  the 
rich  diversity  and  symbolic  life  of  the 
first  physically  modern  Europeans  is 
enhanced  by  the  accompanying  music  of  a 
bone  flute  from  30,000  years  ago.  An 
excellent  catalogue  by  Randall  White, 
which  could  also  serve  as  a  text  for 
students,  is  available  from  the  museum 
for  $35  (hard  cover)  and  $18.95 
(paperback).  The  exhibit  will  be  on 
view  until  January  18. 
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(continued  from  p. 4) 

learn  the  Yerkish  lexigrams 
independently,  the  research  project  was 
altered  so  that  Kanzi  would  never  be 
trained  in  the  same  manner  as  previous 
study  subjects.  Instead,  he  was  given 
full  access  to  the  keyboard,  both 
inside  the  laboratory  and  outside  as  he 
roamed  the  55  acre  enclosure.  Kanzi 
requests  all  food,  activities,  and 
personal  contact  with  his  human  and  ape 
companions  by  means  of  the  keyboard. 
Because  of  this  research  design,  the 
criticism  of  past  studies,  that  the 
apparent  linguistic  behavior  is  only  a 
conditioned  response,  has  been  avoided. 

Kanzi's  language  use  differs  from 
that  of  Austin's  and  Sherman's.  Unlike 
them,  Kanzi  will  name  objects  he  does 
not  want  immediately,  so  his  responses 
are  not  reward-dependent.  He  frequently 
uses  gestures  and  vocalizations  in 
conjunction  with  lexigrams,  and  his 
gestures  are  more  controlled  and 
precise.  Most  fascinating  is  the  fact 
that  Kanzi  understands  spoken  English. 
Although  it  seemed  that  Austin  and 
Sherman  did  also,  it  was  not  until 
their  English  comprehension  was  te-sted 
(in  the  absence  of  the  usual  contextual 
and  gestural  cues)  that  their 
performance  on  identification  tests 
dropped  to  slightly  better  than  chance. 
Using  lexigrams  improved  their  scores 
once  more  to  almost  100%.  Kanzi' s 
performace  shows  no  drop  with 
the  switch  to  English,  and  in  fact  he 
seems  to  use  the  spoken  English  as  an 
additional  cue  to  the  meaning  of 
lexigrams.  More  recent  studies  of 
Kanzi's  younger  sister  Mulika  indicate 
that  Kanzi's  abilities  are  not  unique, 
leading  Savage-Rurabaugh  to  conclude 
that  the  bonobo  has  some  innate 
language  abilities  not  shared  with  the 
common  chimp,  abilities  that  seem  more 
like  those  of  humans. 

What  do  these  results  tell  us  about 
how  animals  communicate  naturally  among 
themselves?  Very  little  is  known  about 
how  wild  chimpanzees  communicate  with 


each  other,  or  about  the  complexity  of 
their  messages.  These  studies  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  chimpanzees  very 
likely  use  several  types  of  cues 
simultaneously,  such  as  vocalizations, 
gestures,  and  eye  contact.  No  study  in 
the  wild  has  yet  documented  the  range 
of  chimpanzee's  natural  communications, 
but  that  may  simply  be  a  question  of 
the  human  observers  knowing  what  to 
look  for. 

Some  surprising  results  have  been 
obtained  from  studies  of  monkey  calls. 
Recording  both  vocalizations  and 
behavior  of  wild  vervet  monkeys,  Robert 
Seyfarth  and  Dorothy  Cheney  have  shown 
that  these  monkeys  have  different  alarm 
calls  for  each  of  their  four  major 
predators  and  different  vocalizations 
for  different  types  of  social 
interactions.  The  calls  seem  to  be  a 
simple  kind  of  representational 
signaling.  Interestingly,  while  some  of 
these  calls  are  acoustically 
distinguishable  to  the  human  ear, 
others  are  not.  If  wild  monkeys  are 
capable  of  such  unsuspected  behavior, 
it  seems  likely  that  apes  may  also  be 
able  to  communicate  some  types  of 
information  to  each  other,  some  of 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  hear. 

Do  these  experiments  provide  any 
clues  about  how  language  might  have 
begun  in  the  human  past?  From  these 
studies,  and  from  observations  of  human 
infants,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
ability  to  conceptualize  and  to  hear 
complex  vocalized  messages  can  exist 
before  the  ability  to  produce  actual 
speech  is  present.  The  ape  experiments 
also  show  that  once  started,  language 
use  and  learning  can  continue,  even 
without  further  human  training.  For 
instance,  Washoe,  now  living  in  a 
colony  with  other  signing  apes,  has 
learned  a  few  signals  from  her 
companions.  They  have  also  invented  or 
modified  signs  on  their  own.  Washoe  has 
even  taught  signs  to  her  adopted  son 
Loulis,  who  continues  to  pick  up 
additional  vocabulary  by  imitating  the 
other   apes.      Roger   Fouts,    the 
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researcher  in  charge  of  the  colony, 
reports  that  Jane  Goodall  has  remarked 
upon  the  low  levels  of  aggression  among 
the  signing  chimps,  compared  to  chimps 
in  other  situations.  This  is  an 
especially  telling  observation,  since 
one  of  the  theories  about  why  language 
evolved  in  humans  suggests  that 
language  became  necessary  to  regulate 
social  behavior.  Whatever  its  origin, 
language,  even  among  apes,  may  be  an 
important  diffuser  of  the  tensions  of 
group  living.  These  experiments  make  it 
seem  likely  that  the  ability  to 
symbolize  might  well  have  been  present 
in  the  last  ancestor  we  share  with  all 
the  living  great  apes  (that  is,  by 
about  11  to  12  million  years  ago) .  It 
is  now  possible  to  see  human  language 
not  as  a  trait  without  a  past,  unique 
to  human  beings,  but  rather  as  one 
extreme  development  of  primitive 
communicative  abilities  and  potentials 
shared  with  our  nearest  relatives,  the 
great  apes. 

For  further  reading: 

Linden,  Eugene.  Apes,  Men  and 
Language.  Penguin,  1976.  (A 
survey  of  the  sign  language 
studies  with  apes.) 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  VIDEOCASSETTE  UNITS 
PLANNED;  TEACHERS"  HELP  REQUESTED 

Documentary  Educational  Resources 
of  Massachusetts,  a  subordinate  of 
D.E.R.,  a  small  non-profit  company 
that  produces  and  distributes 
documentary  films  and  videotapes  in 
social  studies,  has  received  an 
Incentive  Award  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  repackage 
segments  of  its  16mm  films  into 
videocassette  units.  The  topics  and 
content  to  be  included  in  these 
videocassette  units  will  be  based 
on  the  curriculum  needs  of  teachers 
from  the  elementary  through  the 
senior  high  school  levels.  D.E.R. 
is  now  calling  for  course  outlines 
from  social  studies  teachers  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  teachers 
and  administrators  who  are  willing 
to  work  with  them  throughout  the 
project.  Those  interested  in 
participating,  send  syllabi  to: 
Judith  Nierenberg,  D.E.R.  of 
Massachusetts,  5  Bridge  St., 
Watertown,  MA  02171;  or  call  (617) 
926-0491. 


Patterson,  F.  G.  The  Education 


of  Koko.  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  1981.  (Describes  the 
training  of  Koko  the  gorilla 
and  the  controversies  about 
language  experiments.) 

Savage-Rumbaugh,   E.   Sue.   Ape 
Language :   From   Condltiona 1 


Response  to  Symbol.  Columbia 
University  Press,  1986.  (A 
somewhat  technical  but 
complete  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Yerkes  Primate 
Center.) 


Kathleen  Gordon 
Postdoctoral  Fellow 
Smithsonian  Institution 
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STUDENTS  EXPLORE  THEIR  COMMUNITY'S  PAST 


[Editor's  Note: 

How  can  students  and  teachers  become 
more  involved  in  the  archeology  of 
their  communities?  A  particularly 
ambitious  and  successful  archeology 
project  involving  a  school/ community 
partnership  in  collaboration  with  a 
professional  archeologist  is  described 
in  the  following  article.  Many  other 
avenues  exist  for  student/ teacher 
involvement  in  archeology.  Professional 
archeologists  employed  by  state,  city, 
and  county  governments  to  coordinate 
and  supervise  archeological  research 
are  often  dependent  on  volunteer  labor 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. Several  states  including  Maryland 
are  developing   state-wide   archeology 


curricula  that  may  involve  a  field 
experience.  Local  archeology  societies 
not  only  welcome  interested  high  school 
students  and  teachers  at  their  meetings 
but  may  also  offer  training  in  a 
national  certification  program  for 
amateur  archeologists.  (See  also 
"Summer  Opportunities,"  p.5T) 

What  is  the  goal  of  archeologists 
excavating  the  roots  of  their  own 
communities?  Isn' t  archeology  the 
pursuit  of  the  alien  past--of  jungle- 
covered  ruins,  Indian  arrowheads, 
pyramids  and  "the  temple  of  doom"? 
Until  recently,  due  to  the  short  time 
depth  of  the  historic  period  in  North 
America,  American  archeologists  were 
indeed   primarily   interested   in   the 


prehistoric  antecedents  of  Native 
Americans,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
prehistoric  and  classical  antiquities 
abroad.  As  a  result,  American 
archeology  was  closely  tied  to  the 
anthropological  study  of  Native 
American  cultures. 

In  recent  years,  however,  American 
anthropologists  have  turned  in 

increasing  numbers  to  the  study  of 
modern  American  culture.  At  the  same 
time,  archeologists  working  in  the  U.S. 
are  becoming  more  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  familiar,  of  the 
material  remains  of  historic  America. 
The  archeological  remains  of  the 
activities  of  ordinary  people  carry 
different  messages  from  the  historical 
writings   of  an  educated   elite.    As  a 

result,  the  historical  archeologist 
often  finds  that  an  archeological 
perspective  provides  a  new  and  somewhat 
alien  view  of  a  once  familiar  past. 
Archeology  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
the  Plymouth  settlers  were  economically 
dependent  on  dairy  cattle  (and  may 
rarely,  if  ever,  have  eaten  turkey); 
that  slaves  in  coastal  Georgia 
maintained  a  dominant  African  identity 
into  the  19th  century  and  also  had 
access  to  guns  for  hunting;  and  that 
the  increasing  separation  of  the  home 
and  the  workplace,  whi  h  began  in  the 
18th  century,  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  emergence  of  characteristic  Ameri- 
can town  and  city  plans.  Archeology 
offers  a  different  perspective  on  our 
own  past  and  will  continue  to  provide 
an  important,  although  not  unbiased, 
counterweight  to  the  biases  of  recorded 
history. 

A  word  of  caution:  It  is  important  for 
anyone  who  finds  ancient  artifacts  or 
is  interested  in  the  archeological 
sites  pertaining  to  American  history  to 
work  with  local  authorities  and 
professional  archeologists,  as  in  the 
case  presented  here.  Failure  to  do  so 
may  destroy  important  information  and 
may  violate  the  laws  enacted  to  protect 
our  buried   heritage.] 


STUDENTS    EXPLORE   THEIR   COMMUNITY'S    PAST 

Much  of  our  nation's  archeological 
heritage  is  being  lost  to  fast-paced 
suburban  development.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  just  outside  Washington, 
D.C.  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  As 
high  school  teachers  of  history  and 
anthropology,  we  have  felt  frustrated 
in  speaking  in  the  abstract  about  a 
past  whose  tenuous  reality  around  and 
beneath  us    is   quickly  disappearing. 

We  became  friends  during  the  1981 
school  year  when  we  both  taught  at 
Magruder  High  School  in  Rockville, 
Maryland.  Our  common  interest  in 
archeology  led  to  discussions  about  the 
gloomy  situation  in  our  county  and  the 
need  for  student  archeology  programs. 
To  our  surprise  and  good  fortune,  a 
combination  of  circumstances  created 
many  excellent  opportunities  for  our 
students.  First,  our  participating  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution/George 
Washington  University  "Anthropology  for 
Teachers  Program"  helped  focus  our 
thinking  with  new  knowledge  and 
perspectives  about  anthropology  and 
archeology.  Our  interest  in  involving 
our  students  in  archeology,  however, 
lay  fallow  for  several  years.  Then,  in 
the  spring  of  1984,  Bob  Hines  received 
an  offer  that  pushed  us  into  action. 
Five  years  after  a  professional 
archeological  survey,  Chevy  Chase 
Savings  and  Loan  planned  to  convert  an 
18th  century  home,  the  "Magruder 
House",  at  the  Locust  Grove  farmstead, 
into  a  branch  office.  Would  Bob's  high 
school  students  be  interested  in 
salvaging  artifacts  for  display  at  the 
branch?  Bob  recruited  some  of  his 
students  and  invited  Bill  Ring,  now  at 
neighboring  Rockville  High,    to  join. 

What  followed  was  a  hopeful--if 
crude—student  exploration  of 

archeology.  We  scrambled  to  gather 
tools  and  build  sifters  and  then  went 
to  work  around  the  structure's 
kitchen-wing.  We  tried  to  be  as 
systematic  in  our  procedures  as  the 
imminent     construction     deadline     would 


permit.  The  bulldozers  stood  parked  on 
the  lot  as  our  students  learned  to  set 
up  a  datum  point,  take  elevations,  and 
plot  excavation  units.  Working  during 
spring  vacation  and  several  Saturdays, 
we  salvaged  eight  days  of  experience 
before  construction  work  swamped  the 
site. 

Eight  days  of  digging  produced 
3,000  artifacts.  These  kept  our 
students  busy  through  the  spring  and 
into  the  summer.  They  cleaned  and 
catalogued  their  finds  and  entered  them 
into  a  computer-profile  of  the  site.  A 
selection  of  artifacts  was  arranged  for 
display  at  the  Locust  Grove  Branch 
office.  That  summer  the  students 
presented  a  report  on  their  work  to  the 
Montgomery  County  Historical  Preserva- 
tion Commission. 

The  overwhelming  positive  response 
from  the  students  and  the  community 
encouraged  us  tn  organize  archeology 
clubs  at  each  of  our  schools.  To 
increase  our  effectiveness  in  future 
salvage  work,  we  sought  professional 
assistance  and  a  secure  site  for 
training  our  students  and  ourselves 
more  systematically.  Fortunately,  the 
Locust  Grove  Project  had  brought  us 
together  with  Mark  Walston  and  Mike 
Dwyer,  historians  with  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  In  the  autumn  of  1984,  Mark 
led  us  to  a  series  of  sites  on 
M.N.C.P.P.C.  land  suitable  for 
sustained  work  and  feasible  for  later 
development  into  public  interpretive 
programs.  We  settled  on  an  18th/ 19th 
century  gristmill  site  called  Valley 
Mill  along  Paint  Branch  in  eastern 
Montgomery  County.  Armed  with  Mike 
Dwyer' s  historical  report  on  the  area, 
we  were  ready  to  establish  a  training 
and  research  program. 

Access  to  funding  was  essential 
although  our  students  eagerly  raised 
some  money  from  weekend  car-washes. 
Both  Magruder  and  Rockville  High 
Schools  advanced  us  funds  to  purchase  a 
transit  to  begin  a  survey.  We  also 


received  funding  from  a  variety  of 
other  institutions,  including  two 
successive  grants  of  $2500  from  the 
Montgomery  County  Historical 
Preservation  Commission;  gifts  from 
several  Lion's  Clubs  and  other  local 
community  service  organizations;  and  a 
three-year  grant  of  $3,000  from  the 
Chevy  Chase  Savings  and  Loan  in 
recognition  of  our  1984  project.  In 
1986,  we  also  received  a  grant  from  The 
Washington  Post  for  innovation  in 
education. 

Thanks  to  these  grants,  we  could 
continue  our  work  with  the  guidance  of 
a  professional  consultant,  Paula 
Zitzler  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Ms.  Zitzler,  a  specialist  in  industrial 
archeology,  came  to  us  after  running  a 
field  school  for  high  school  students 
in  Pennsylvania.  She  knew  mills  quite 
well,  and  her  expertise  steered  us 
clear  of  many  snags. 

Our  preparations  at  the  Valley  Mill 
site  were  slow  and  deliberate.  In 
October  1984  we  began  the  site  survey 
and  laid  out  a  grid  system.  To  gain 
some  appreciation  for  site  formation 
and  what  might  later  be  found  in  the 
ground,  our  students  visited  other 
local  mills  in  various  states  of 
preservation.  They  explored  the  Paint 
Branch  stream  valley  to  get  a  physical 
sense  of  the  complexity  described  in 
the  historical  reports. 

Valley  Mill  obviously  offered  a 
number  of  research  opportunities.  It 
was  an  area  of  intense  early  industrial 
activity  and  may  also  include  several 
prehistoric  sites.  The  visible  remnant 
of  the  gristmill  represented  the 
terminal  stage  of  the  county's  earliest 
industry.  The  mill  contains  a  water 
turbine,  installed  in  1879,  the  only 
such  power  system  still  in  place  in 
Maryland. 

By  April  1985,  we  were  ready  to 
excavate.  We  broke  ground  on  a  cold, 
overcast  day  during  spring  vacation. 
The  first  day's  proceedings  came  to  a 


halt  with  a  snow  squall.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  we  had  opened  the  core  of 
our  current  operation.  Beginning  with  a 
sampling  of  5'  x  51  units  on  a  north- 
south  axis,  the  students  searched  for 
remnants  of  a  penstock  in  the  mill  race 
in  order  to  determine  just  how  water 
was  fed  into  the  turbine.  We  continued 
the  line  of  units  southward  outside  the 
east  wall  of  the  foundation.  We  hoped 
to  date  the  wall's  construction  and 
find  evidence  of  a  sawmill  recorded  in 
operation  in  the  1880' s. 

The  excavation  process  was  gradual 
and  careful  in  order  to  extract  maximum 
amounts  of  information.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  a  thick,  disturbed 
layer  in  which  students  could  refine 
their  trowel  technique  and  learn 
mapping  procedures.  We  did  not  reach 
undisturbed  soil  in  any  units  until  the 
spring  of  1986.  By  that  time  we  had 
established  that  another,  perhaps  older 
structure,  had  once  stood  next  to  the 
visible  foundation.  Since  this 
discovery,  most  of  our  effort  has  gone 
into  determining  the  structure's  nature 
and  extent.  Could  it  be  the  sawmill  or 
an  earlier  incarnation  of  the  main  mill 
(which  had  been  twice  rebuilt, 
according  to  written  records)?  A  1986 
summer  field  school  season  was  designed 
to  solve  this  mystery,  as  well  as  to 
confirm  the  manufacturer  and  model  of 
the  turbine  and  to  determine  the 
spatial  relationships  of  the  machinery 
within  the  mill.  Our  summer  season  did 
confirm  that  the  turbine  matched  that 
of  the  historical  record,  but  the 
foundations  proved  so  extensive  that 
the  mystery  of  the  mill's  identity 
remains  unsolved.  The  existing  above 
ground  foundations  appear  to  be  a  19th 
century  modification  of  an  earlier  mill 
but  further  investigation  in  1987  will 
be  necessary  to  confirm  this  tentative 
hypothesis. 

During  the  winter,  we  switch  to  lab 
operations.  The  National  Park  Service 
provided  us  space  at  their  Applied 
Archeology  Center,  recently  relocated 


to  a  former  Montgomery  County  Junior 
high  school.  With  Paula  Zitzler's  help, 
the  students  now  have  access  to 
professional  facilities  and  a  wide 
range  of  expertise  in  the 
identification  and  conservation  of 
artifacts. 

How  can  the  educational  benefits  of 
these  projects  be  assessed?  Observing 
the  students'  changing  attitudes  and 
behavior  offers  positive  feedback.  Most 
students  had  little  idea  how  demanding 
their  involvement  would  become.  A  few 
came  to  us  with  an  Indiana- Jones 
mentality,  with  questions  such  as  "How 
much  is  this  worth?"  "Why  can't  I  dig 
straight  down?"  "Why  do  I  have  to  keep 
notes?"  Those  who  have  stuck  with  it 
have  come  to  cultivate  a  stoic  patience 
in  sometimes  unyielding  ground.  The 
longer  they  have  applied  themselves, 
the  more  conscientious  and  systematic 
they  have  become.  Many  of  the  most 
stalwart  seniors  last  year  and  this 
have  indicated  their  intentions  to  take 
college  anthropolgy  and  archeology 
courses,  and  at  least  one  has  become 
committed  to  a  professional  career  in 
archeology. 

Such  a  complex  undertaking  created 
the  need  for  student  leadership  and 
initiative.  We  have  been  pleased  to  see 
students  mature  as  they  accepted 
responsibility  for  managing  various 
phases  of  the  project.  Tasks  have 
included  a  herculean  effort  in  keeping 
our  field  records  in  order,  budgeting 
funds,  accounting  for  equipment  and 
artifacts,  training  newcomers  in  the 
intricacies  of  mapping  and  elevation- 
drawing,  and  designing  a  computer 
program  adequate  to  our  needs.  Some 
students  have  searched  for  historical 
information,  both  photographs  and 
documents,  and  have  scoured  the  local 
area  for  the  recycled  remnants  of  the 
mill's  dismantled  frame  portion.  Others 
have  acted  as  liaisons  with 
professional  archeologists,  park  and 
government   officials,   and   community 
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SUMMER  FIELDWORK 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Are  you  looking  for  adventure, 
discovery,  and  learning  this  summer? 
Become  a  member  of  an  archeological 
excavation  team,  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion, or  a  field  program  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  With  a  little 
research  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
opportunities  available  to  you  even 
within  your  own  community.  As  teachers 
you  can  share  your  findings  with  your 
students.  Many  programs  take  young 
people  16  years  of  age  or  older.  In 
many  cases  the  cost  of  such  experience 
is  tax  deductible  as  either  a  business 
expense  for  teachers  or  a  charitable 
contribution  to  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

Anthropology  departments  of  local 
universities  and  colleges,  state 
historic  preservation  offices,  and 
state  archeological  societies  often 
engage  in  local  archeological  excava- 
tions and  frequently  accept  volunteers 
with  no  previous  fieldwork  experience. 
The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
(AIA)   offers   a   listing   of   state 


archeologists  associated  with  the 
national  organization  as  part  of  its 
yearly  field  school  listing  for  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  ($4.00  for  members, 
$6.00  for  non-members).  Write:  AIA, 
P.O.  Box  1901,  Kenmore  Station,  Boston, 
MA  02215,  or  call  617-353-9361. 
Archaeology  magazine,  published  by  the 
AIA,  each  year  features  an  archeology 
travel  guide  to  sites  open  to  the 
public  in  the  Old  World  (March/April 
issue)  and  the  New  World  (May/June 
issue).  A  field  school  listing  is  also 
available  from  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  for  $4.50 
for  members  and  $6.00  for  non-members. 
Write:  AAA,  1703  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009  or  call 
(202)  232-8800. 

For  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
fieldwork  opportunities  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Department  of 
Anthropology  distributes  _A  Guide  to 
Resources  on  Local  Archeology  and 
Indian  History,  which  includes  a  list- 
ing of  museums  and  organizations, 
anthropological  and  archaeological 
societies,  fieldwork  opportunities,  and 
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a  list  of  professionals  involved  in 
local  archeology  and  Indian  history. 
For  a  copy  of  this  free  Guide,  write: 
Public  Information  Office,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560;  or  call 
(202)  357-1592. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  offers 
five-week  High  School  Summer 
Internships  to  graduating  seniors 
interested  in  careers  in  archeology, 
art,  biology,  carpentry,  history, 
library  science,  or  photography.  Forty 
graduates  will  be  selected,  and  interns 
will  receive  a  $500  living  allowance. 
Application  packets  must  be  requested 
no  later  than  March  16  and  be  returned 
no  later  than  March  20.  Write:  Intern 
'87,  Arts  and  Industries  Bldg.,  Room 
1163,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560  or  call  (202) 
357-3049. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  offers  summer  projects  and 
seminars  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers;  some  of  the  topics  are 
anthropology  related.  For  information 
on  the  program  "Humanities  Instruction 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools," 
write:  NEH  Division  of  Education 
Programs,  Room  302,  1100  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506,  or 
call  (202)  786-0377.  For  information  on 
summer  seminars,  write:  NEH,  Division 
of  Fellowships  and  Seminars,  Room  316, 
1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20506,  or  call  (202) 
786-0463.  Application  deadline  is 
March  2. 

There  are  several  organizations 
that  offer  volunteer  public 
participation  in  worldwide  research 
expeditions  in  various  scientific 
disciplines.  Many  of  these 
organizations,  listed  below,  are 
non-profit  and  donations  can  be  treated 
as  tax-deductible  contributions. 


University  Research  Expeditions  Program 
University  of  California,  Desk  K-15, 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 
(415)  642-6586. 


Earthwatch 

680   Mount   Auburn   St., 
Watertown,  MA  02172. 
(617)  926-8200 


Box   403, 


International  Research  Expeditions 
140  University  Dr. 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94024 
(415)  323-4228 

Foundation  for  Field  Research 
787  South  Grade  Rd. 
Alpine,  CA  92001-0380 
(619)  445-9264 

The  School  for  Field  Studies 
Box  171,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  MA  02199 

CEDAM  International 

(CEDAM    stands    for    Conservation, 

Education,  Diving,  Archeology,  Museums) 

Fox  Road 

Croton-on-Hudson,  NY  10520 

(914)  271-5365 

Below  is  a  selected  list  of  organi- 
zations that  offer  fieldwork  experience 
in   the  United  States  and  abroad: 

Chronicles  of  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
supported  by  an  NEH  grant,  offers  an 
expense-paid,  four-week  (June  26-July 
26)  field  experience  in  cultural 
anthropology  for  students  in  grades 
10-12.  Students  will  learn  and  use 
archeological  field  methods,  engage  in 
a  study  program  on  the  Hopi  Indian 
Reservation,  and  document  prehistoric 
rock  art.  Project  results  will  be 
catalogued  as  "Chronicles  of  the 
Colorado         Plateau."         Teachers,  if 

visiting  the  area,  are  invited  to 
observe  any  of  the  projects.  This 
inter-disciplinary  project  is  under  the 
supervision  of  humanities  scholars  from 
the    Crow    Canyon    Center    for    American 
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TEACHER'S  CORNER: 

THE  CAROLINA-WASHINGTON 

CONNECTION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

[Editor' s  Note: 

One  teacher's  involvement  in  her 
students'  lives  provides  an  inspiring 
model  of  innovative  teaching  and  the 
ways  such  teaching  can  lead  to  new 
insights  into  the  migration  connection 
between  rural  Black  families  in  the 
Carolinas  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  On 
March  28,  a  teachers'  workshop  and 
symposium  will  be  held  at  the  Ward 
Circle  Building  at  American  University 
to  highlight  the  continuity  of  Carolina 
culture  within  Washington,  D.C.  The 
workshop  will  be  conducted  by  Patricia 
Rickenbacker  whose  teaching  methods  are 
described  below.] 

In  the  1970' s  Patricia  Rickenbacker 
taught  art  in  a  small  town  in  South 
Carolina  but  found  her  job  extremely 
frustrating.  Depressed  by  her  students' 
utter  disinterest  in  the  fine  arts,  she 
decided  to  look  closely  at  their  lives 
for  clues  on  how  to  make  art  meaningful 
to  them . 

Ms.  Rickenbaker  was  astonished  to 
discover  that  each  summer  more  than 
half  of  her  rural  students  traveled  to 
New  York  City.  There  they  visited  kin, 
participated  in  urban  life,  and 
revitalized  a  powerful  connection 
linking  extended  families  stretched 
between  the  two  places.  Those  students 
who  remained  often  received  kin 
visiting  from  the  north. 


With  a  grant  from  the  South 
Carolina  Humanities  Council  and  a 
donation  of  cameras  and  film  from 
Kodak,  Ms.  Rickenbacker  transformed  her 
students'  family  connections  into  an 
ingenious  arts  project.  She  asked  her 
students  to  keep  journals  and  take 
photographs  recording  their  summer 
experiences.  Taking  photographs  helped 
the  students  to  develop  technical  and 
artistic  skills  and  to  produce  tangible 
souvenirs  of  the  summer.  In  the 
journals,  the  students  recorded 
complicated  and  conflicting  feelings 
about  their  families  and  the  New 
York-South  Carolina  connection.  These 
words  capture  a  great  deal  of  the  pain 
that  accompanies  the  displacement  of 
families  from  the  land;  the 
exhiliration  and  sometimes  disappoint- 
ment that  follow  families  to  the  city; 
the  ambivalence  that  many  feel  between 
loyalty  to  kin  and  a  desire  to  be  free 
of  them;  and  many  other  tensions  that 
families  experience  in  trying  to  cope 
with  poverty,  migration,  and  change. 

Patricia  Rickenbaker  became  her 
students'  personal  confidant  as  she 
read  and  responded  in  writing  to  the 
entries  in  their  journals.  She  watched 
for  themes,  and  several  powerful  ones 
emerged.  These  included  a  chronology  of 
the  journey  to  New  York;  conflicting 
feelings  about  being  a  rural  southerner 
in  the  big  city;  the  difficulties  of 
navigating  problems  such  as  teenage 
sexuality,  romance,  and  unemployment; 
and  the  sense  of  being  part  of  a  huge 
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dispersed  kin  group.  Cutting  and 
pasting  from  the  journal  entries,  she 
put  together  an  original  play,  written 
in  her  students1  own  words,  tracing  one 
person's  summer  sojourn  to  New  York. 
The  students  then  produced  this  play, 
accompanied  by  original  music,  for 
their  community.  The  students  loved 
working  on  this  project,  and  town 
residents  were  enormously  moved. 

Last  March  the  D.C.  Community 
Humanities  Council  invited  Patricia 
Rickenbacker  to  Washington  to  talk 
about  her  project,  not  only  because  it 
demonstrated  a  creative  blend  of 
ethnography  and  the  arts  in  the 
classroom,  but  also  because  she  had 
discovered  something  of  extraordinary 
promise  for  the  D.C.  schools  as  well. 
Her  project  speaks  to  one  small  part  of 
the  migration  corridor  linking  the 
Carol inas  to  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelpia,  and  New  York.  Many 
Carolina  families  who  migrated  to 
Washington  came  from  the  Piedmont 
region  and  the  coastal  plain.  Many  of 
these  families  preserve  their  Carolina 
connections  to  family,  church,  land, 
and  community  while  other  families 
rebuild  Carolina  traditions  in  the 
city.  The  Council  decided  to  build  on 
Ms.  Rickenbacker' s  experiment  through 
including  testimony  from  other 
generations,  through  probing  for  the 
reasons  Washing tonians  decided  to 
migrate  here,  and  through  exploring  why 
and  how  residents  make  Carolina  culture 
a  vital  part  of  urban  life. 

On  March  28,  1987,  a  day-long 
series  of  programs,  funded  by  the  D.C. 
Community  Humanities  Council,  will 
explore  the  complicated  Washington- 
Carolina  connection.  Hearst  Elementary 
School  in  N.W.  Washington,  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington, 
and  the  American  Studies  Program  at 
American  University  are  jointly 
producing  the  program,  which  will  take 
place  on  the  American  University 
campus.  Patricia  Rickenbaker  will  come 
from  South  Carolina  to  lead  a  teachers' 
workshop.  She  will  talk  about  her  own 


project  and  will  share  with  other 
teachers  the  many  possibilities  for 
drawing  on  the  Carolina -Washing ton 
connection  in  the  classroom.  Workshop 
topics  will  include  gathering  family 
histories;  building  cultural-historical 
maps  based  on  students'  own  experiences 
of  migration,  travel,  and  visits;  and 
developing  photo  exhibits  or  school 
gardens. 

In  part,  the  program  will  look  at 
ways  that  the  Carolina  connection 
contributes  to  Washington's  identity. 
Washington  is  often  portrayed  as  an 
isolated,  bureaucratic,  mythical  city, 
where  no  one  really  lives.  In  reality, 
Washington  is  rooted  firmly  in  the 
culture,  history,  and  economy  of  its 
region.  A  19th  century  hospice  for 
Black  families  fleeing  the  deep  south, 
Washington  in  the  1930' s  and  1940' s 
welcomed  many  Carolina  residents  who 
could  no  longer  support  themselves  on 
farms  or  in  industry.  During  the 
post-war  years,  the  federal  government 
and  the  growing  city  of  Washington 
offered  many  jobs.  Those  who  were  able 
to  find  steady  work,  buy  houses,  bring 
up  other  kin,  and  establish  communities 
during  these  good  economic  times  very 
often  worked  hard  to  preserve  Carolina 
traditions. 

The  March  28  program  will  also 
feature  a  panel  of  anthropologists  and 
historians  discussing  various  economic 
and  cultural  forces  that  brought 
migrants  to  Washington  and  in  many 
cases  tied  Washing tonians  to  the 
Carol inas.  Yvonne  Jones  will  look  at 
the  plight  of  small-scale  Black  tobacco 
farmers  in  the  Piedmont;  Karen  Sacks 
will  talk  about  the  low-wage  economy  of 
the  Piedmont  and  a  union  drive  there 
sparked  by  migrants  returning  from  D.C. 
Vernon  Burton  and  Carol  Stack  will 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  political 
forces  have  influenced  rural  Black 
family  life  and  the  decision  of  some 
Black  families  to  leave  the  city  to 
return  to  the  Carolinas.  This  panel 
should  offer  a  vivid  sense  of 
Washington's  place  within  its  region, 


the  response  of  Black  families  to  local 
economic  and  political  forces,  and  of 
the  ways  these  people  try  to  deal  with 
these  larger  forces  in  their  everyday 
lives. 

Complimenting  the  teachers' 
workshop,  anthropologist  Tony  Whitehead 
will  coordinate  a  health  care  workshop. 
Dr.  Whitehead  is  an  experienced 
mediator  between  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  Carolina  folk  medicine 
practitioners  who  preserve  traditional 
medicines  and  techniques.  Dr.  Whitehead 
will  talk  to  D.C.  area  health  care 
workers  about  understanding  cultural 
practices  (such  as  pork  feasts)  and 
traditional  health  care  systems  (for 
example  in  treating  arthritis)  that 
doctors  and  nurses  sometimes  see  as 
interfering  with  their  own  medical 
services. 

The  day's  program  will  also  include 
a  number  of  participants  knowledgeable 
about  Carolina  folk  traditions,  includ- 
ing those  practiced  in  D.C.  Several 
traditional  healers  will  demonstrate 
medicines  and  healing  practices  in  a 
workshop  coordinated  by  Dr.  Arvilla 
Price.  Skilled  gardeners,  cooks,  and 
fishers  will  talk  about  how  they  find, 
grow,  and  prepare  Carolina  foods  in  the 
city,  and  they  will  offer  many  free 
samples.  Musicians  representing 
powerful  artistic  styles  such  as 
gospel,  Piedmont  blues,  and  old-time 
mountain  string  music  will  offer 
concerts  and  workshops  coordinated  by 
music  scholars  Glenn  Hinson  and  Dick 
Spottswood.  Everyone  from  the  Carolinas 
will  be  encouraged  to  bring  photo- 
graphs, share  stories,  and  mark  their 
birthplace  on  the  large  Carolina  maps, 
which  will  be  on  display.  Finally, 
Joyce  Walker  and  the  Hearst  PTA  will 
offer  all-day  child  care  and  special 
programs  celebrating  children's  folk 
traditions  in  Carolina  and  D.C. 

Many  Carolina  traditions-- the 
collard  greens  and  squash  in  alley 
gardens,  the  herring  that  fishers  net 
each   spring   and   salt   down   to   eat 


through  the  winter,  the  barbecues  and 
feasts  that  bring  families  together  on 
holidays,  the  souse  loaves  that 
neighbors  exchange,  the  gospel  music 
that  enriches  Washington's  churches — 
have  been  powerful,  vital  forces  in 
making  Washington  lively  and  unique. 
Such  traditions  have  gone  almost 
unrecognized  in  popular  stereotypes 
about  this  city.  In  addition  to 
celebrating  the  real  Washington,  the 
program  should  offer  teachers  the 
chance  to  learn  about  these  traditions, 
and  the  ways  they  testify  to  family 
creativity  in  coping  with  the  large 
problems  of  making  a  new  city  their 
own.  Today,  many  of  these  traditions 
are  seriously  at  risk  in  Washington. 
Hard  economic  times  are  displacing 
residents  from  neighborhoods  like  Mount 
Pleasant,  where  the  traditions  thrive, 
and  are  creating  feelings  of  despair 
among  many  youth  who  see  a  future  of 
limited  possibilities. 

Exploring  the  Carolina-Washington 
connection  offers  one  way  to  appreciate 
the  rich,  textural  complexity  of  Black- 
American  cultural  traditions.  While 
Black  Americans  share  a  great  deal, 
they  are  not  homogeneous.  Nor  is  Black 
culture  monolithic.  Those  who  have 
migrated  from  the  Carolinas  to  Washing- 
ton have  preserved  ties  of  family, 
friendship,  and  history  in  the  South; 
stamped  a  new  destination  with  their 
own  meanings;  built  communities  and  new 
urban  traditions  here;  and  navigated 
cultural  bridges  between  their  old  and 
new  homes.  Their  efforts  reveal  a  great 
deal  about  the  creativity  and 
flexibility  of  cultural  processes. 

Drawing  on  the  Carolina  connections 
can  enrich  school  curriculum  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  incorporate 
anthropology  in  the  classroom.  For 
further  information  on  the  March  28 
program,  write:  Brett  Williams, 
American  Studies  Program,  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  20016,  or 
call  (202)  885-1830. 

(continued  on  p. 13) 
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(continued  from  p. 6) 

Archaeology,  Northern  Arizona 
University,  and  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  March  25.  Write:  Elizabeth 
Newton-MacDonald,  Ed.  D.,  Center  for 
Colorado  Plateau  Studies,  Northern 
Arizona  University,  Box  5613, 
Flagstaff,  AZ  86011. 

British  Archaeology,  sponsored  by  The 
Association  for  Cultural  Exchange  of 
Cambridge,  England,  offers  a  four-week 
(June  22-July  21)  comprehensive 
introduction  to  British  prehistory, 
including  lectures  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge;  tours  of  major  archeological 
sites;  and  archeological  excavation. 
Application  deadline  is  April  1.  Write: 
British  Archaeology,  U.S.  Student 
Program  Division,  Institution  of 
International  Education,  809  United 
Nations  Plaza,  NY  10011. 

Human  Origins  and  Prehistory  in  Kenya : 
The  Koobi  Fora  Field  School  is  offered 
by  Harvard  University  Summer  School  and 
the  National  Museums  of  Kenya.  The 
field  school  consists  of  two  six-week 
training  sessions  (June  10-July  21  and 
July  28-September  7).  Write:  H.  V. 
Merrick,  Koobi  Fora  Field  School, 
Department  008,  20  Garden  St., 
Cambridge,  MA  02138,  or  call  (617) 
495-2494. 

Africa  Prehistory  and  Archaeology  Field 
School  in  Swaziland,  sponsored  by  the 
Swaziland  Archaeological  Research 
Association,  consists  of  two,  six-week 
field  sessions:  June  1-July  12  and  July 
13-August  23.  For  financial  aid  and 
scholarship  assistance  apply  by  March 
30.  Write:  Warren  Perry,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  The  City  College,  City 
University  of  New  York,  Convent  Avenue 
at  138th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10031. 

Excavations  at  Catamura  Del  Chianti, 
near  Siena  Italy,  will  explore  the  town 
plan  of  an  Etruscan  settlement  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  from  June  29-August 
8.  Write:  Excavations  at  Catamurs  Del 


Chianti,  Department  of  Classics, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
FL  32306-4031. 

Underwater  Archaeology  Field  School  in 
Jamaica,  organized  by  Texas  A&M 
University  and  the  Institute  of 
Nautical  Archaeology,  will  be  held  from 
June  8-August  14;  deadline  for 
applications  is  April  1.  Write: 
Underwater  Archaeology  Field  School, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station,  TX  77848, 
or  call  (409)  845-6698. 

Summer  Field  Program  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America:  Mesoamerlcan 
Archaeology  and  History  (June  25-July 
16)  examines  ancient  and  modern  Maya 
culture  from  an  interdisciplinary 
perspective.  Write:  Professor  Robert 
Humphrey,  Department  of  Anthropology, 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20052,  or  call  (202) 
676-4880. 

Center  for  American  Archeology, 
Kampsville  Archeological  Center 
conducts  educational  research  programs 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  college  students  and  the 
non-professional,  and  separate 
workshops  for  teachers.  Write: 
Admissions  Office,  Kampsville 
Archeological  Center,  Kampsville,  IL 
62053,  or  call  (618)  653-4395. 

Northwestern  University's  Ethnographic 
Field  School  (June  15-August  8)  offers 
students  of  all  disciplines  an 
opportunity  to  experience  another 
culture.  Students  design  their  own 
independent  research  project  to  learn 
about  the  Navajo  or  Hispanic  cultures 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Write  or 
call  Professor  Oswald  Werner,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  IL  60201;  (312) 
491-5402  or  (312)  328-4012  evenings. 
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NEW  RESOURCES 


The    following    is    a    potpourri    of 
resources  to         aid  in  teaching 

anthropology  or  to  complement  your 
school's   library: 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Land  and  People  consists  of  three 
teaching  units:  "Peru:  The  Quechua," 
"The  Kalahari:  Kung  Bushmen,"  and 
"Papua,  New  Guinea:  The  Trobriand 
Islanders."  Each  unit  consists  of  a 
core  book,  a  series  of  case  studies,  a 
student's  study  guide,  and  teacher's 
notes.  The  units  are  produced  by  the 
Inner  London  Education  Authority  in 
association  with  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute.  For  more 
information  and  a  price  list,  write: 
ILEA  Learning  Materials  Service, 
Publishing  Centre,  Highbury  Station 
Road,  London,  Nl  1SB. 

Magnificent  Voyagers;  An  Instructional 
Guide  to  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition, 
1838-1842  by  Bobbi  Schildt,  Office  of 
Education,  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Services  (SITES). 
This  instructional  guide,  using  primary 
and  secondary  sources,  "serves  as  an 
informal  handbook  to  the  Smithsonian 
traveling  exhibition  'Magnificent 
Voyagers' ."  Designed  for  students  in 
grades  six  through  eleven,  the 
activities  will  be  most  useful  for 
classes  in  American  studies,  geography, 
U.S.  history,  and  anthropology;  they 
can  be  adapted  for  other  grade  levels 
and  courses.  Slides  accompany  this 
self-contained  unit,  which  consists  of 
a  variety  of  classroom  activities  that 
will  not  only  inform  students  about  the 
historical  significance  of  this 
important  scientific  expedition  but 
will  encourage  decision-making,  reading 
comprehension,  map  skills,  and 
interpretation.  Copies  of  the  unit  are 
available  on  loan  for  up  to  four  weeks 
to  teachers  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  from  the  Office  of 


Education,  NMNH,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 
The  unit  is  for  sale  ($8.95)  from 
SITES,  P.O.  Box  1949,  Washington,  D.C. 
10013;  stock  #27304.  Tour  cities 
include  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Takoma,  Anchorage,  and  New  York  City. 

The  Pre-Columbian  Mexico  videotape 
series  includes  twelve  15-minute 
programs  covering  the  history,  culture, 
mythology,  and  calendrical  systems  of 
the  pre-Columbian  civilizations.  The 
program  package  includes  a  narration 
script,  commentary,  index,  and 
annotated  bibliography.  Slide  sets  are 
also  available.  Write:  Brian  Bates 
Productions,  5216  Kauai  Way,  Fair 
Oaks,  CA  95628. 

(continued  on  p. 12) 
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The  Niche-List  Sampler  is  an  annotated, 
computerized  listing  of  current, 
quality  natural  history  and 
anthropology  books  for  readers  of  all 
ages,  produced  by  educational 
consultants  Anna  A.  Behrensmeyer  and 
Anna  K.  Behrensmeyer,  a  Smithsonian 
Institution  natural  scientist.  Their 
primary  goals  are  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  natural  world  and 
our  place  in  it  and  our  enjoyment  in 
reading  about  it.  Teachers, 
librarians,  and  parents  can  select  from 
68  bibliographic  entries,  organized  by 
age  grades.  A  single  copy  of  the 
Nice-List  Sampler  costs  $1.00  (discount 
for  bulk  order).  For  further 
information  about  other  services 
offered,  write:  Niche  Associates,  Rt. 
1,  Box  290,  Payson,  IL  62360. 

PBS  Adult  Learning  Service  distributes 
television  courses,  which  includes  a 
student  study  guide,  a  textbook  and/or 
book  of  readings,  a  teacher's  guide, 
and  other  academic  materials  as  needed. 
Anthropology  related  programs  include: 
"Out  of  the  Fiery  Furnace:  From  Stone 
Age  to  Space  Age,  The  Story  of  Metal  & 
Man";  "The  Africans";  and  "The  Art  of 
Being  Human."  For  more  information, 
write:  Adult  Learning  Service,  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  1320  Braddock 
Place,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 

PBS  Video  sells  and  rents  videocas- 
settes  for  classroom  use.  Among  the 
many  titles  are:  "Creation  vs. 
Evolution:  Battle  in  the  Classroom"; 
the  Odyssey  series;  "Vikings";  and 
"American  Indian  Artists".  For  a 
catalog,  write:  PBS  Video,  1320 
Braddock  Place,  Alexandria,  VA  22314; 
or  call  800-344-3337. 

Documentary  Educational  Resources  is 
handling  the  distribution  of  several 
new  films,  available  for  rent  or  sale: 

"Nomads  of  the  Rainforest"  by  Grant 
Behrman  on  the  Waorani  peoples  of 
eastern  Ecuador;  "The  Women's  Olamal: 
The  Organization  of  a  Maasai  Fertility 
Ceremony"   and   "Diary   of   a   Maasai 


Village"  by  Melissa  Llewellyn-Davies; 
"A  Week  of  Sweet  Water"  by  Peter 
Adamson  on  peoples  of  Sahel  region  of 
West  Africa;  and  "Box  of  Treasures"  by 
Chuck  Olin  and  the  U'mista  Cultural 
Society  about  a  Kwakiutl  cultural 
center  built  to  house  their  potlatch 
treasures  once  confiscated  by  the 
Canadian  government. 

Write:  Documentary  Educational 
Resources,  5  Bridge  St.,  Watertown,  MA 
02172. 


Pictures  of  Record  publishes  slide  sets 
of  archeological  sites  and  artifacts 
designed  for  classroom  use.  The  color 
slides  are  photographed,  edited  and 
annotated  by  professional  photographers 
and  archeologists  or  art  historians. 
Slide  sets  include  such  topics  as  "Ohio 
Mounds,"  "The  Mississippian  Cultures," 
"Native  American  Rock  Art,"  "Chaco 
Canyon,"  "The  Olmecs,"  "Chichen  Itza." 
For  more  information  and  price  list, 
write:  Pictures  of  Record,  Inc.,  119 
Kettle  Creek  Road,  Weston,  CT  06883. 


Further  reading  on  Creationlsm: 

Reviews  of  Thirty-One  Creationlsm 
Books,  edited  by  Stan  Weinberg  and 
published  by  the  National  Center  for 
Science  Education,  covers  major 
creationist  works  in  reviews  by 
teachers  and  scientists.  Available  for 
$5.00  from  the  National  Center  for 
Science  Education,  Dept.  B,  156  East 
Alta  Vista,  Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501. 

Creation/ Evolution  is  a  publication 
dedicated  to  promoting  evolutionary 
science.  Articles  have  covered  such 
topics  as  "Why  Scientific  Creationlsm 
Fails  to  Meet  the  Criteria  of  Science," 
"Why  Creationlsm  Should  Not  Be  Taught 
as  a  Science--The  Legal  Issues,"  "Are 
There  Human  Fossils  in  the  'Wrong 
Place'  for  Evolution?"  Back  issues  are 
available  for  $2.75  each.  To  subscribe, 
write:  Creation/Evolution,  P.O.  Box 
146,   Amherst   Branch,   Buffalo,   NY 
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14226-0146.  Four  issues  $9.00;  Canada 
$10.00;  $15.00  outside  of  North 
America. 


Read  about  the  Soviet  Union: 


The  Relay  Station.  Facts  and  Views  on 
Daily  Life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
monthly  publication  published  by  The 
Highgate  Road  Social  Science  Research 
Station,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
educational  and  research  institution 
incorporated  in  1969.  The  Station 
assists  social  scientists  and  the 
general  public  with  specialized 
information  on  the  field  of  Soviet 
social  science,  and  its  facilities  are 
open  for  use  by  qualified  scholars.  To 
subscribe  to  this  highly  readable 
publication,  write:  The  Highgate  Road 
Social  Science  Research  Station,  32 
Highgate  Rd.,  Berkeley,  CA  94707. 
Annual  subscription  price  is  $25.00. 


AAA  VISITING  LECTURER  PROGRAM 

Would  you  like  to  have  an 
anthropologist  speak  to  your  science  or 
social  studies  class?  The  American 
Anthropological  Association's  Visiting 
Lecturer  Program  "seeks  to  broaden  the 
public  understanding  of  anthropology  by 
providing  all  interested  institutions 
and  groups  access  to  qualified 
speakers.  Lecturers  are  qualified  to 
speak  on  topics  in  each  of  the  four 
subfields  of  anthropology,  physical/ 
biological  anthropology,  sociocultural 
anthropology,  archeology,  and  anthro- 
pological linquistics  as  well  as 
related  issues."  The  Association  pays 
travel  expenses  for  the  lecturers,  and 
the  host  institution  or  organization  is 
asked  to  provide  local  transportation, 
meals,  and  lodging,  should  these  be 
required.  A  small  fee  is  required  to 
cover  application  and  administrative 
costs.  For  more  information,  write: 
Visiting  Lecturer  Program,  American 
Anthropological  Association,  1703  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 


The  Carolina  Washington  Connection 
(continued  from  p. 9) 

For  further  reading: 

Allan  Ballard.  One  More  Day' s  Journey. 
Temple  University  Press,  1984. 

Edith  Shimkin  et  al.  The  Black  Extended 
Family.  Mouton,  1980. 

Brett   Williams.   Up sea ling   Downtown. 
Cornell  University  Press,  1987. 

Brett  Williams 

President,  Anthropological 

Society    of    Washington 


NEW  PUBLICATION  ON  PRE-COLLEGE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  Society  for  Applied 
Anthropology  recently  published  a 
double  issue  of  Practicing 
Anthropology  8(3-4),  titled 
"Practicing  Anthropology  in 
Precollege  Education."  The  issue, 
guest  edited  by  Ruth  0.  Selig  and 
Patricia  J.  Higgins  and  illustrated 
by  An thro. Notes  cartoonist  Robert 
L.  Humphrey,  includes  overviews  of 
pre-college  anthropology  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  five  case 
studies  highlighting  exemplary 
programs  in  teacher  training, 
curriculum  development,  and 
archeological  field  study;  and 
special  topics  of  interest  to 
teachers  such  as  ethnographic  film, 
creationism,  and  multicultural 
education.  For  single  copies,  send 
$3.50  to:  Practicing  Anthropology, 
SFAA  Business  Office,  P.O.  Box 
24083,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 
73124-0083.  Orders  of  10  or  more 
copies  for  classroom  use  can  be 
purchased  at  a  50%  discount. 
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(continued  from  p. 4) 

leaders.  Some  have  even  arranged  press 
conferences  and  organized  open  houses. 
Several  took  major  responsibility  for 
organizing  an  all-night  "dig-a-thon" 
fundraiser  that  gained  community 
support  as  well  as  dollars  for  our 
project.  Our  work  generated  significant 
good-will  in  the  surrounding  community, 
and  many  have  stopped  by  the  site  to 
hear  an  impromptu  talk  by  our  students. 

Coverage  in  the  local  press  about 
the  Magruder-Rockville  project  at 
Valley  Mill  has  resulted  in  several 
further  opportunities  for  us  and  our 
students.  Three  elementary  school 
teachers  arranged  field  trips  for  their 
classes  to  visit,  including  one  teacher 
of  a  former  student  now  in  our 
archeology  club.  During  the  summer  of 

1985  we  hosted  a  field  school  through 
the  pilot  program  "Discover  Maryland 
Archeology",  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
directed  by  Dr.  Robert  Evans, 
educational  coordinator  of  Jefferson 
Patterson  Park.  During  the  summer  of 

1986  we  established  a  cooperative 
program  with  Montgomery  College,  with 
Bob  offering  a  course  in  archeology 
with  a  field  component  at  Valley  Mill 
for  24  young  students  from  throughout 
the  county.  A  grant  from  the  Montgomery 
County  Historic  Preservation  Commission 
provided  these  students  with  tool  kits, 
seminars  with  professional  consultants, 
and  field  trips  to  Jefferson  Patterson 
Archeology  Park  in  Calvert  County. 
About  one-half  of  these  summer  students 
then  became  active  volunteers  in  a  new 
salvage  operation  this  past  fall. 

Back  in  1985,  after  we  had  finished 
the  Magruder  House  Project,  we  hoped  we 
might  someday  be  called  on  again  to 
undertake  salvage  work.  In  February 
1986,  our  students  did  receive  a  call, 
and  they  assisted  in  a  professional 
survey  of  possible  mill  sites  north  of 
Valley  Mill.  Later  that  spring  we  found 
ourselves  called  again,  this  time  in 
connection  with  a   salvage  operation 


that  Gramm-Rudman  cuts  had  affected.  A 
planned  extension  of  Woodmont  Avenue, 
to  run  across  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  campus  on  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
was  scheduled  for  construction  in  March 
1987.  Funding  had  been  provided  for 
Phase  I  and  II:  an  archeological  survey 
and  test  pit  exploration  of  the  grassy 
hillside.  No  funds,  however,  were  to  be 
available  for  phase  III:  recovery.  This 
seemed  tragic  for  a  site  that  lacked 
even  plow-zone  disturbance  in  a 
thoroughly  churned  up  area  of 
Montgomery  County.  In  February,  NIH 
officials  accepted  our  offer  to  conduct 
a  phase  III  recovery,  and  we  were 
granted  right  of  entry  by  the  campus 
supervisor.  Again,  Paula  Zitzler  acted 
as  professional  consultant. 

During  the  summer  of  1986,  students 
surveyed  and  mapped  the  site.  Despite 
hard-baked,  drought-dried  soil,  three 
5'x  5'  test  units  were  begun.  These  and 
the  six  subsequent  units  opened  in 
October  were  located  according  to 
artifact  concentrations  disclosed  by 
earlier  professional  surveys.  We  hope 
to  recover  20%  of  the  site  before  road 
construction  begins  in  March.  At  that 
time,  we  will  finish  analyzing  our  data 
to  see  if  our  tentative  hypothesis  is 
correct:  that  we  are  excavating  a 
seasonal  camp  and  tool  manufacturing 
area--right  next  to  the  parking  lot  of 
the  Ramada  Inn! 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
dig  has  become  a  community  outreach 
program  as  well,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  the  Edgewood  Glenwood  citizen's 
association.  Neighborhood  families  and 
youth  soccer  teams  have  joined  our 
Saturday  sessions.  Our  students  have 
trained  these  newcomers  to  use  trowels 
and  sifters,  and  community  leaders  have 
encouraged  us  to  join  their  larger 
efforts  to  preserve  as  much  undeveloped 
land  as  possible  along  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  A  salvage  operation  suits  our 
needs  well,  for  without  our  efforts  all 
we  have  found  would  have  been  lost.  Our 
volunteer  students,  working  with  us  on 
Saturdays  and  vacations,  can  take  great 
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pride  in  their  contribution  not  only  to 
their  own  education  but  also  to  the 
community's  awareness  of  its  own  rich 
past.  We  hope  these  activities—at  NIH 
as  well  as  at  Valley  Mill—will  broaden 
into  a  continuous  outreach  program  for 
students  at  all  levels  as  well  as  for 
the   general   public. 

Already,  we  have  gone  farther  than 
we  could  have  imagined  two  years  ago. 
In  August  1986  we  submitted  our  first 
written  report,  "The  Report  of 
Archaeological  Investigations  at  the 
Valley  Mill  Site  18M0253"  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  Our  five 
consultants  were  pleased:  Dr.  June 
Evans  and  Paula  Zitzler,  archeologists 
with  American  University;  Mike  Dwyer 
and  Mark  Valston,  historians  with  the 
NMNPPC;  and  Jane  Sween,  librarian  with 
the  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Library.     We    have    generated    historical 


and  archeological  awareness  among 
students  and  the  community.  Perhaps  our 
past  will  be  treated  more  gently  by  the 
community  as  a  result.  For  us,  the 
project  represents  the  essence  of 
education  as  a  process  of  discovery 
whose  ends  cannot  be  predicted. 
Anthropology  in  general,  and  archeology 
in  particular,  has  helped  us  guide  our 
students  through  that  process  with 
excitement  and  commitment.  We  could  ask 
nothing  more   from   teaching. 

Robert  P.   Hines 
European  History 
Magruder  High  School 
Rockville,   Maryland 

William  A.   Ring  Jr. 
Anthropology 
Rockville  High  School 
Rockville,   Maryland 
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BIOSOCIAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  SCHOOL-AGE  PREGNANCY 


To  many  Americans,  anthropology  is 
a  discipline  with  little  relevance  to 
modern  life.  What  can  the  customs  and 
social  patterns  of  technologically 
simple  societies  in  far-away  places, 
the  bones  of  ancient  humans,  the 
artifacts  of  vanished  civilizations,  or<^-' 
the  biology  and  ecology  of  non-human 
primates  have  to  do  with  the  problems 
that  beset  our  society  today? 

In  actuality,  anthropologists  are 
increasingly  involved  in  studying 
cultural  and  historical  aspects  of 
modern  American  society  (see  "Students 
Explore  Their  Community's  Past," 
Anthro.  Notes  vol.  9  no.  1).  One 
anthropologist,  in  particular,  has 
brought  the  broadest  perspectives  of 
anthropology  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
most  critical  problems  of  contemporary 


American  families.  Although  her  early 
research  centered  on  non-human  primate 
behavior  and  its  relevance  tc  the 
evolution  of  human  language,  culture, 
and  society,  Jane  Lancaster's  recently 
edited  books  (School-Age  Pregnancy  and 
Parenthood,  with  Beatrix  Hamburg, 
Parenting  Across  the  Life-Span,  and 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect)  are  proof  of 
her  ability  to  focus  her  own  and  her 
colleagues'  efforts  on  understanding 
and  resolving  current  crises  in  family 
life. 

Last  April,  Lancaster  conducted  her 
first  high  school  seminar  at  Dunbar 
High  School  in  Washington  D.C.  Her 
topic,  "School-Age  Pregnancy  and 
Parenthood,"  was  part  of  a  year-long 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington 
symposium   on   the   origins   of  human 


society,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
school's  humanities  program. 
(Lancaster's  visit  to  the  school  was 
funded  by  a  small  grant  from  the  D.C. 
Community  Humanities  Council,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.)  Several  members  of  the 
student  audience  were  teen-age  mothers 
with  infants  in  the  school  nursery  two 
floors  below. 

The  Bio-Social  Perspective 

As  presented  by  Lancaster  in 
School-Age  Pregnancy  and  Parenthood, 
the  anthropological  perspective  forces 
us  to  consider  "normal"  family  life 
through  evolutionary  and  historical 
time,  across  cultural  boundaries,  and 
in  other  species.  While  evolutionary 
and  cross-cultural  perspectives  are 
familiar  to  most  social  scientists,  a 
biosocial  perspective  reflects  a  new 
interdisciplinary  focus.  As  Lancaster 
and  her  co-editor,  Beatrix  Hamburg, 
write:  "The  biosocial  perspective  takes 
into  account  the  biological  and  the 
social  environments  as  determinants  of 
patterns  of  behavior  and  pinpoints 
areas  in  which  contemporary  human 
parental  behavior  exhibits  continuities 
with,  and  departures  from,  patterns 
evident  throughout  human  history" 
(p. 3).  Human  biology,  in  this  view,  is 
far  from  deterministic,  but  is  itself 
defined  as  a  genetically  limited  range 
of  possible  biological  responses  to 
environmental  and  social  variables. 
"Recognizing  the  normal,  predictable 
environment  from  our  human  heritage  and 
defining  the  resultant  range  of 
reaction,  allows  us  to  ask  questions  as 
to  whether  a  phenomenon  is  really  new 
and  outside  past  experience  or  if  it  is 
simply  one  aspect  of  the  expected 
variability  of  expression"  (p. 5).  It  is 
this  failure  to  study  the  normative 
aspects  of  adolescence,  pregnancy,  and 
motherhood  in  the  broadest  possible 
biological  and  social  perspective  that 
Lancaster  and  Hamburg  are  trying  to 
redress  in  their  book.  As  one  Dunbar 
student  asked:  "How  can  you  figure  out 
how  to  fix  society's  problems  if  you 


only  study  the  problem  cases  and  don't 
look  at  the  ones  that  turn  out  O.K.?" 

Morality  vs.  Biology 

To  the  high  school  students  in 
Lancaster's  audience,  society  seems  to 
be  placing  all  the  blame  for  the 
epidemic  of  school-age  pregnancies  on 
young  people's  declining  moral 
standards.  The  message  they  are  getting 
is  that  if  teenagers  today  could  just 
say  "no"  until  marriage,  the  problem 
would  disappear.  While  this  may  be 
true,  studies  of  adolescent  biology  in 
historical  and  cross-cultural  perspec- 
tive reveal  that  human  teenagers  as  a 
group  have  never  had  to  say  "no"  for 
quite  so  long. 

For  most  pre-industrial  societies, 
including  those  in  our  own  past,  the 
interval  between  menarche  (onset  of 
menstruation)  and  marriage  is  less  than 
three  to  four  years,  while  in 
industrial  countries,  the  interval  has 
expanded  to  eight  years  or  more 
(Whiting,  Burbank,  and  Ratner  pp. 
273-301).  The  increasing  gap  is  due  as 
much  to  a  declining  age  at  menarche  as 
to  an  increasing  age  at  marriage. 
Furthermore,  girls  are  now  fertile 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
expanded  "maidenhood,"  rather  than  only 
at  the  very  end. 

As  recently  as  125  years  ago,  the 
average  age  at  menarche  in  Scandinavia, 
the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.  was  between  16 
and  17  years.  At  the  time  of  World  War 
I,  the  average  age  for  menarche  was 
14.5  to  15  years.  In  pre-industrial 
societies  such  as  the  Masai  and  the 
Mbuti  of  Africa  and  the  Bundi  of  New 
Guinea,  the  average  menarcheal  age  is 
still  between  15  and  18  years.  In  the 
modern  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  mean 
menarcheal  age  is  about  12.5  years.  The 
combination  of  decreasing  age  of  sexual 
maturity  in  developed  countries  and 
more  rapid  growth  and  increasing  adult 
size  are  part  of  a  long-term  or 
"secular"  trend.  These  shifts,  which 
can  be  observed  today  in  developing 


countries,  are  thought  to  be  largely- 
due  to  improvements  in  nutrition, 
health,  and  other  socioeconomic 
factors,  since  the  trend  occurs  first 
among  wealthier  and  better  nourished 
groups  in  any  society.  For  girls,  the 
ratio  of  body  fat  to  lean  body  mass  and 
the  degree  of  daily  energy  expenditure 
have  both  been  used  to  explain  why 
better  nourished  girls  mature  earlier, 
and  anorexics  and  athletes  mature 
later.  However,  genetic  differences 
between  populations  also  play  a  role. 

In  pre-industrial  populations,  as 
well  as  in  the  great  apes,  menarche  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  one  or  more 
years  during  which  the  complex  feedback 
cycle  of  hormonal  shifts  leading  to 
regular  ovulation  becomes  established. 
This  process  may  take  as  many  as  five 
years  for  completion.  During  this 
interval  of  adolescent  sub-fertility, 
when  more  than  half  the  cycles  are 
anovulatory,  a  girl's  chances  of 
becoming  pregnant  are  considerably 
reduced.  But  recent  studies  summarized 
by  Reiter  (pp. 53-76)  suggest  that  the 
period  of  adolescent  subfertility  has 
been  declining  even  more  rapidly  than 
age  at  menarche.  Early  maturing  girls 
are  now  essentially  fertile  within  one 
year  of  menarche  rather  than  the  4.5 
years  measured  for  late  maturing  girls. 

Is  Adolescent  Pregnancy  New? 

While  improved  socio-economic 
conditions  have  drastically  lowered  the 
age  of  reproductive  maturity,  other 
biological,  psychological,  and 
cognitive  systems,  such  as  dental 
maturation  or  analog  reasoning  skills, 
are  less  accelerated  by  changing 
conditions.  Cognitive  systems,  in 
particular,  may  take  as  long  to  mature 
as  before.  Probably  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history,  most  girls  are 
capable  of  becoming  mothers  before  they 
are  able  to  function  as  adults. 
Clearly,  school-age  pregnancies  in 
large  numbers  are  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon,  although  later  teenage  or 
out-of-wedlock   pregnancies   are   not. 


Indeed  one  of  Lancaster's  colleagues 
(Vinovskis,  pp.  303-322)  suggests  that 
around  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  the  percentage  of  first 
children  conceived  out-of-wedlock  and 
born  within  8.5  months  of  marriage  may 
have  been  as  high  as  30$!  The  fact  that 
the  rate  was  considerably  lower  (10$  or 
less)  in  Puritan  New  England  and 
Victorian  America  indicates  that  the 
trend  towards  increasing  numbers  of 
extramarital  pregnancies  has  been 
reversed  in  the  past  and  could  possibly 
be  reversed  again  through  social 
pressures.  Even  if  we  wanted  to  return 
women  to  the  Victorian  era,  however, 
the  increasing  gap  between  sexual  and 
social  maturity  would  demand  greater 
repression  over  a  longer  period  than 
either  the  Victorians  or  the  Puritans 
were  able  to  manage. 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  in  Other  Animals 

Among  non-human  primates, 
reproductive  maturation  accelerates  in 
captive  and  provisioned  animals, 
compared  to  their  wild  counterparts.  As 
in  humans,  sexual  maturity  is  more 
responsive  to  environment  than  other 
growth  and  development  systems  such  as 
dental  maturation.  Under  these 
conditions  of  developmental 
dyssynchrony,  females  will  experience  a 
type  of  "adolescent  pregnancy"  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  dental  and  skeletal 
development  than  in  the  wild.  This 
situation  results  in  smaller  infants 
and  greater  risk  to  both  mother  and 
infant  (Altmann,  pp.  247-271). 

Adolescent  Fathers 

One  little-studied  aspect  of  the 
present  crisis  is  the  role  of  the 
adolescent  father.  Since  reproductive 
maturity  has  always  been  at  least  two 
years  later  for  males  than  for  females, 
the  fathers  of  infants  conceived  by 
older  teenagers  in  the  past  were 
unlikely  to  be  teenagers  themselves.  In 
most  pre-industrial  societies, 
moreover,  only  adult  males  were  allowed 
to  marry,  or  in  the  case  of  infant 


betrothal,  to  take  up  the  full 
responsibilities  of  family  life.  In 
these  societies  marriage  was  a  more 
likely  and  a  more  successful  outcome 
when  teenage  girls  conceived  out  of 
wedlock.  Also  newly-wed  couples  nearly 
always  lived  in  close  proximity  to  at 
least  one  set  of  parents  who  provided 
important  support  for  first-time 
mothers  and  fathers.  "From  the 
perspective  of  a  Kwoma  or  !Kung,  the 
problem  of  school-age  pregnancy  is  not 
why  are  these  young  women  getting 
pregnant,  but  why  is  the  society  so 
resentful  and  unsupportive  of  them" 
(Whiting  et.  al.  p.  295).  If  more 
efforts  could  be  focused  on  the 
problems  of  teenage  fathers,  it  might 
be  possible  to  develop  ways  to  help 
them  develop  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  actions. 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  and  Infant 
Mortality 

Other  concerns  center  around  poor 
outcomes  of  adolescent  pregnancy  for 
both  mother  and  infant.  The  greater 
likelihood  of  complication  and  death  in 
an  adolescent  pregnancy  is  closely  tied 
to  a  high  incidence  of  low  birth-weight 
babies,  particularly  for  mothers 
younger  than  16  (Garn,  Pesick  and 
Petzold,  pp.  77-93).  Why  are  so  many  of 
these  babies  so  small?  The  biosocial 
perspective  suggests  that  this  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  relatively  small 
size  of  young  adolescent  mothers.  Early 
maturers  tend  to  be  small  since  early 
sexual  maturation  shortens  the  growth 
period. 

Another  factor  is  a  tendency  for 
younger  mothers  to  produce  smaller 
infants  than  older  mothers  even  though 
they  have  the  same  initial  weight  and 
weight  gain.  Where  is  the  extra  weight 
going  if  not  into  the  fetus?  In  humans 
maternal  fat  stores  are  critical  to  the 
successful  raising  of  a  child.  Since, 
as  Lancaster  points  out,  human  brains 
are  only  23%  of  adult  size  at  birth, 
(chimpanzee  infant  brains  are  45%  of 
adult  size),  the  prolonged  period  of 


lactation  is  essential  to  achieving 
proper  brain  growth.  Human  hunter- 
gatherers  who  do  not  have  access  to 
processed  substitute  foods,  nurse  their 
infants  for  3»5  years  on  average,  by 
which  time  the  immune  system  has 
largely  matured  and  the  brain  has 
reached  90$  of  adult  weight  although 
overall  body  size  is  only  50%  of  adult. 
Fat  stores  to  sustain  the  greater 
energy  costs  of  lactation  without 
additional  food  supplies  are  laid  down 
in  puberty  and  during  early  pregnancy 
at  the  expense  of  fetal  weight  gain,  if 
necessary.  Inadequate  weight  gain  or 
nutritional  deficiency  during  pregnancy 
results  in  a  lower  birth  weight  infant 
with  higher  risks  of  complications  and 
death. 

Low  birth  weights  are  thus 
correlated  with  both  pre-pregnancy 
weight  and  with  weight  gain  during 
pregnancy.  Young  teenage  mothers 
(13-15)  tend  to  be  smaller  than 
average,  since  their  early  maturation 
has  led  to  early  cessation  of  growth. 
Additionally,  more  of  their  weight  gain 
during  pregnancy  goes  to  other 
functions  such  as  maternal  fat  stores 
than  to  the  developing  baby.  Infants  of 
young  teenagers,  therefore,  are  at 
greater  risk.  This  situation  can  only 
be  partially  mediated  through  improved 
prenatal  care  and  nutritional 
counseling. 

New  Directions  and  Solutions 

Lancaster  reports  that  the 
discussion  that  followed  her  Dunbar 
talk  "was  exciting  and  very 
gratifying. .. .The  students  asked 
questions  for  well  over  an  hour  and 
only  the  lunch  bell  stopped  them." 
Towards  the  end,  attention  turned  to 
the  question  of  solutions  to  the 
current  crisis.  These  adolescents 
claimed  to  know  all  about  contracep- 
tion but  often  did  not  use  it.  As  one 
of  Lancaster's  colleagues  demonstrated, 
improved  communication  and  information 

(continued  on  p*_14) 


RESOURCES  FOR  TEACHERS: 
NATIVE  AMERICANS  AND  ESKIMOS 

Handbook  of  North  American  Indians, 
William  C.  Sturtevant,  General  Editor, 
is  an  encyclopedia  summarizing 
knowledge  about  all  Native  peoples 
north  of  Mesoamerica,  including  human 
biology,  prehistory,  ethnology, 
linguistics,  and  history.  The  volumes 
now  available  are:  Volume  15: 
Northeast,  1979  ($27.00);  Volume  8: 
California,  1978  ($25-00);  Volume  9: 
Southwest  (Puebloan  peoples  and 
Southwest  prehistory  and  history),  1980 
($23.00);  Volume  6:  Subarctic,  1981 
($25.00);  Volume  10:  Southwest 
(non-Puebloan  peoples),  1983  ($25.00); 
Volume  5:  Arctic,  1984  ($29.00);  and 
Volume  11:  Great  Basin,  1986  ($27.00). 
To  order,  write:  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press,  P.O.  Box  1579, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013- 

Indian  Lands  and  Communities,  1 985  is  a 
three-color  20"  x  30"  map  poster 
produced  by  the  Native  American  Science 
Education  Association  (NASEA)  that 
illustrates    regions    of    federally 


recognized  tribes,  state  recognized 
tribes,  and  other  tribal  reservations, 
trust  lands  and  communities.  A  copy  of 
the  map  may  be  obtained  for  $8.00 
(price  includes  postage)  from  NASEA, 
1228  M  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005  (202-638-7066). 

American  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
1 980  is  a  map  illustrating  the 
geographic  location  and  population 
densities  of  Native  Americans  based  on 
the  1980  U.S.  Census.  The  black  &  white 
map,  designed  by  Francis  Paul  Prucha, 
S.  J.,  is  20"  x  30"  and  available  free 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC  20560. 

_A  Bibliography  of  Contemporary  North 
American  Indians;  Selected  and 
Partially  Annotated  with  Study  Guide 
by  William  Hodge  (New  York:  Interland 
Publishing  Co.,  1976).  The  emphasis  in 
teaching  about  Native  Americans  has 
been  on  their  traditional  cultures. 
This  approach  has  left  students  as  well 
as  teachers  with  little  understanding 
of  contemporary  Indian  life  and 
concerns.  The  references  listed  in  this 
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bibliography  include  articles,  some  of 
which  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  book  covers  such  topics  as 
American  Indian  images,  material 
culture,  reservations,  languages, 
stability  and  change,  migration 
patterns,  city  living,  education, 
political  organizations,  music, 
religion,  health,  Native  American 
periodicals,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

American  Indians  Today;  Answers  to  Your 
Questions  is  a  24-page  booklet  written 
in  response  to  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  booklet  also 
includes  a  map  of  Indian  lands,  a 
bibliography,  and  other  sources  of 
information  about  Native  Americans. 
Write:  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20245. 

The  leaflet  Information  About  Indian 
Pen  Pals,  produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  provides  a  list  of 
Native  American  schools  by  state  for 
teachers  who  may  wish  their  students  to 
correspond  with  Native  American 
students.  For  a  copy  of  this  leaflet, 
write:  Public  Information  Office, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

The  North  American  Indians  in  Early 
Photographs  by  Paula  Fleming  and  Judith 
Luskey  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1986, 
$35).  This  is  a  unique  collection  of 
over  200  black  and  white  photographs 
documenting  the  history  of  Indian  and 
White  relations,  both  peaceful  and 
turbulent.  The  book  also  traces  the 
evolution  of  photographic  techniques 
and  includes  short  bibliographies  of 
over  200  important  photographers  of 
Indians.  Many  of  the  photographs  come 
from  the  Smithsonian's  former  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  collection  and  are 
published  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  Smithsonian  Book  of  North  American 
Indians  Before  the  Coming  of  the 
Europeans  by  Philip  Kopper.  Smithsonian 


Books,  1986.  ($39.95,  $29.97  for  SI 
members)  A  well-illustrated  overview 
written  for  the  general  public  on  the 
pre-Columbian  cultures  of  North 
America.  To  order,  write  or  call, 
Smithsonian  Books,  P.  0.  Box  10229,  Des 
Moines,  IA  50381,  1-800-247-5072. 

The  Webber  Native  American  Resource 
Center  is  expected  to  open  June  1 987  in 
Hall  3  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Chicago.  The  Center  provides 
a  wide  variety  of  resources  for 
teachers,  students,  and  the  general 
public.  Materials  include  books, 
periodicals,  curriculum  aids,  maps, 
photographs,  audio  and  visual  tapes, 
activity  boxes,  and  collections  of 
artifacts. 

Pitengnaqsaraq  is  a  Yup'ik  Eskimo 
Subsistence  Board  Game  designed  and 
produced  by  the  Lower  Kuskokwim  School 
District,  Bilingual/Bicultural  Depart- 
ment. Although  it  is  printed  entirely 
in  Yup'ik,  English-speaking  players  can 
quickly  grasp  the  concept  of  the  game 
and  begin  to  learn  the  limited  Yup'ik 
vocabulary  by  association  with  the 
drawings.  The  game,  which  simulates  the 
traditional  Yup'ik  subsistence  system, 
requires  a  combination  of  judgement, 
luck,  and  foresight  to  allow  players  to 
survive  through  the  year.  For  more 
information,  write  to  the  Lower 
Kuskokwim  School  District,  Bilingual/ 
Bicultural  Department,  P.O.  Box  305, 
Bethel,  Alaska  99559.  Price  is  $50  plus 
postage. 

Teachers  Resource  Guide:  North  American 
Indians  is  available  from  the  Public 
Information  Office,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  DC  20560.  The  packet 
contains  a  general  bibliography  on 
Native  American  cultures  and 
information  leaflets  on  origins, 
languages,  crafts,  food,  photographs, 
and  teacher  resources. 


TEACHER'S  CORNER:  BAFA  BAFA: 
A  GAME  OF  CULTURE  CONTACT 

How  can  students  experience  the 
problems  that  can  arise  when  two 
cultures  misunderstand  each  other?  How 
can  students  experience  culture  shock 
and  ethnocentrism? 

For  many  years,  a  popular 
simulation  game,  Bafa  Bafa,  has 
provided  one  answer.  R.  Garry  Shirts 
originally  developed  the  simulation  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  resolve 
difficulties  experienced  by  American 
sailors  on  leave  in  foreign  countries. 
Since  then,  high  school  and  college 
teachers  have  used  it  in  anthropology, 
social  studies,  and  English  classes.  As 
cultural  pluralism  and  multi-cultural 
concepts  have  gained  educational 
prominence,  the  game  has  been  used  to 
sensitize  teachers  to  the  feelings  of 
students  from  disparate  cultural 
backgrounds.  This  simulation  has  also 
been  useful  for  training  in  education, 
public  administration,  social  work,  and 
school  desegregation.  Yet,  ironically, 
the  game  has  been  accused  of  sexism  and 
ethnocentrism.  However,  with  a  few 
significant  changes,  Bafa  Bafa  can 
still  be  used  effectively. 

How  The  Game  Is  Played 

Bafa,  Bafa  takes  a  minimum  of  two 
(but  preferably  three)  class  periods  to 
play.  Two  cultures  are  created,  Alpha 
and  Beta,  each  with  simple  behavior 
rules  and  a  simple  game.  Half  the 
students  join  each  culture  and  learn 
its  rules.  The  Alpha  culture  is  a 
patriarchy  in  which  women  can  only 
initiate  contact  with  an  outsider  with 
the  approval  of  a  male,  preferably  the 
patriarch.  Alphas  are  friendly  to  each 
other,  greet  each  other  with  a  hug  and 
inquiries  about  each  other's  family, 
stand  close  to  each  other  in  conversa- 
tions, and  frequently  touch.  When 
playing  the  Alpha  game,  the  goal  is  to 
have  a  good  time,  laugh,  and  slowly, 
not  abruptly,  say  goodbye  to  each  other 


before  playing  the  game  with  another 
Alpha.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Betas 
have  brief  greetings,  play  a 
competitive  trading  game,  and  use  a 
language  other  than  English.  There  are 
no  cultural  differences  between  the 
sexes. 

Bafa  Bafa  comes  with  two  tapes  that 
explain  the  operating  rules  of  each 
culture,  all  the  necessary  objects  with 
which  to  play  the  cultures'  games,  and 
very  specific  discussion  questions  that 
aid  in  critical  discussion  following 
the  simulation. 

The  basic  procedure  involves 
introducing,  playing,  and  discussing 
the  game.  During  the  first  class 
period,   the   teacher   discusses   the 


concept  of  culture,  divides  the  class 
into  Alphas  and  Betas,  assigns  them 
different  rooms,  appoints  visiting 
pairs  and  observers,  and  plays  for  each 
group  separately  the  tape  that  explains 
the  values  and  rules  of  politeness,  and 
the  game  for  their  culture.  In  this  way 
each  culture  remains  ignorant  of  the 
other.  The  next  day  each  group  reminds 
itself  of  the  rules  for  social 
interaction,  begins  the  simulation,  and 
sends  first  an  observer  and  later 
visiting  pairs  to  the  other  culture. 
During  these  visits,  the  remaining 
Alpha  and  Beta  members  carry  on  their 
culture's  activities.  Each  group's  goal 
is  to  determine  the  other  culture's 
values  and  the  rules  of  its  game.  Once 
the  visiting  is  completed,  it  is 
helpful  to  have  students  write  down  how 
they  felt  about  being  a  part  of  their 
own  culture,  about  visiting  the  other 
culture,  and  about  playing  the  game.  On 
the  third  day,  the  crucial  discussion 
occurs  with  the  teacher  connecting 
students'  experiences  with  the  broader 
cultural  significance  that  those 
experiences  illustrate. 

Weaknesses  Of  The  Simulation 

Despite  Bafa  Bafa's  popularity  and 
the  stimulation  it  provides  for 
students,  the  game  has  been  criticized 
as  sexist  and  ethnocentric.  Carol 
Mukhopadhyay,  an  anthropologist  at 
California  State  University  at  Chico, 
argues  that  Bafa  Bafa  is  ethnocentric 
in  that  it  perpetuates  Euro-American 
stereotypes  about  other  cultures, 
especially  with  regard  to  male-female 
relationships.  Many  may  view  African 
cultures  and  Middle  Eastern  cultures  as 
patriarchal  societies  where  women  have 
no  decision-making  power,  where  men 
dominate  and  'own'  women,  and  where 
achievement  is  not  valued.  Anthropo- 
logical research  has  disproven  some  of 
these  stereotypes.  The  game  may  also 
subtly  reinforce  sexism.  The 
subordinate  position  of  women  in  the 
Alpha  society  is  obvious.  But  more 
subtly,  the  Beta  society,  where  women 
are  "equal,"  may  suggest   that  when 


equality  is  gained,  warmth,  nurturing, 
non-achievement  orientations,  and 
support  from  others  are  lost.  Since 
this  is  a  fear  some  women  and  men  have 
in  our  society,  the  game  reinforces 
those  fears  (Mukhopadhyay  and  personal 
communication) . 

The  game  can  be  changed  relatively 
easily  to  avoid  these  pitfalls.  Dr. 
Mukhopadhyay  suggests  that 

one  way  is  to  ignore  gender 
completely  and  just  create  two 
groups — the  X's  and  Y's  or  any 
other  label  you  wish — to 
replace  the  males  and  females 
in  the  Alpha  society.  This 
allows  you  to  concentrate  on 
value  differences  and  to 
[focus]  on  any  culture/micro- 
cultures  you  may  wish  to  use 
(e.g.  ethnic  groups  within  the 
U.S.,  different  cultures  out- 
side the  U.S.,  genders,  class 
differences,  perhaps  even 
teachers  and  students  within 
the  school  system).  You  can 
select  specific  groups  to 
represent  the  X's  and  Y's  ahead 
of  time  or  not  have  any 
specific  demarcation. 

Students  Discuss  Their  Reactions 

The  discussion  on  the  third  day  is 
critical.  The  Bafa  Bafa  kit  gives  some 
useful  discussion  questions  and 
suggestions,  emphasizing  students' 
personal  reactions.  For  example,  a 
teacher  might  ask:  How  did  the  Betas 
appear  to  the  Alphas  when  they  visited 
the  Beta  cultures?  How  did  you  feel 
when  you  visited  the  Alpha  culture? 
Which  culture  would  you  prefer  to  live 
in  and  why?  Is  it  possible  to  talk 
about  another  culture  without  using 
evaluative  terms?  Alphas  often 
describe  Betas  as  greedy,  aggressive, 
and  unfriendly.  Betas  find  the  Alphas 
to  be  hostile  to  outsiders  although 
friendly  to  each  other.  Both  groups 
usually  find  themselves  ill  at  ease 
when  visiting  and  are  often  ignored  or 


expected  to  understand  the  other 
culture.  Teachers  have  found  the  game  a 
very  helpful  way  to  have  students 
experience  culture  shock  (anger, 
frustration,  disorientation,  and 
insecurity),  an  emotional  attachment  to 
their  own  culture's  values  to  the 
exclusion  of  outsiders  values,  and  the 
development  of  stereotypes  (Webber  and 
Fiske).  Mukopadhyay,  in  her  article 
(p.  103),  recommends  linking  these 
feelings  to  an  understanding  of  culture 
with  questions  such  as: 

"1 )  What  do  you  think  were  the  goals  of 
the  game  for  the  Alphas?  For  the  Betas? 
How  did  this  affect  their  behavior? 

2)  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  to 
make  it  less  uncomfortable  in  the  new 
culture?  What  could  you  have  tried? 

3)  What  cultures  exist  today  that  are 
like  the  Alphas?  like  the  Betas? 

4)  Would  [you  describe]  American 
schools  [as]  more  like  Alpha  or  Beta 
microcultures?  What  would  schools 
organized  along  Beta  lines  be  like? 
along  Alpha  lines?  How  might  these 
different  value  systems  affect  student 
behavior? 

5)  Which  aspects  of  the  simulation  are 
NOT  like  real  life/culture?  Are  the 
alternative  value  systems  presented 
(social  vs.  achievement)  necessarily  in 
opposition?  Why  is  the  seeming 
contentment  of  the  women  among  the 
Alphas  unrealistic?  Do  egalitarian 
societies  have  to  sacrifice  achievement 
and  individual  striving? 

6)  Could  some  new  students  in  school 
feel  the  way  you  did  while  playing  the 
game?  How  might  children  from  minority 
...families  feel?  (Most  schools  are 
designed  to  transmit  the  traditions  of 
the  most  pervasive  culture  [in  the 
community] 

7)  On  the  basis  of  this  experience, 
what  guidelines  might  you  formulate  to 
help  reduce  culture  conflict  generally?" 


Bafa  Bafa  provides  experiential 
learning  to  help  students  discover  how 
easy  it  is  to  misunderstand  the 
motivations  of  people  in  another 
culture,  to  think  other  people  are 
hostile  or  rude,  to  be  unable  to 
communicate,  and  to  fail  to  grasp  the 
proper  or  polite*  rules  of  behavior  in 
another  culture. 

Resources: 


Bafa  Bafa  is  published  by  Simile  II, 
218  12th  St.,  P.O.  Box  910,  Del  Mar,  CA 
92014,  (714)  755-0272.  A  simpler 
version,  Rafa  Rafa,  is  designed  for 
elementary  school  age. 

Carol  C.  Mukhopadhyay .  "Teaching 
Cultural  Awareness  Through  Simulations: 
Bafa  Bafa."  In  Integrating 
Multicultural  Perspectives  Into  Teacher 
Education;  _A  Curriculum  Resource  Guide 
by  Hilda  Hernandez  and  Carol  C. 
Mukhopadhyay  (Chico:  California  State 
University,  1985).  Available  from  the 
Office  of  Professional  Development  and 
Sponsored  Projects,  California  State 
University,  Chico,  CA  95929.  Cost: 
$14.67  (includes  mailing).  Make  check 
payable  to:  University  Foundation. 
"Teaching  About  Cultural  Awareness; 
Bafa  Bafa."  This  20-minute  videotape 
shows  how  to  use  the  game  without  the 
ethnocentric  and  sexist  biases. 
Contact:  H.  Hernandez,  Department  of 
Education,  California  State  University, 
Chico,  CA  95929. 

Kikanza  Nuri  Webber  and  Shirley  J. 
Fiske.  "Bafa  Bafa:  Teaching 
Multicultural  Concepts  Through 
Experiential  Methods,"  In  Anthropology 
and  Multicultural  Education:  Classroom 
Applications  (Publication  83-1 , 
Anthropology  Curriculum  Project), 
edited  by  Yolanda  T.  Moses  and  Patricia 
J.  Higgins.  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Department  of  Social  Studies  Education, 
Athens,  Georgia  30602.  Cost:  $5.00. 

JoAnne  Lanouette 
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TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 

If  you  would  like  to  share  your 
teaching  ideas  or  your  favorite 
curriculum  units,  films,  books,  and 
games,  please  let  us  know.  As  space 
permits  we  would  like  to  include  a 
selection  of  them  in  Anthro. Notes. 
Below  are  a  few  such  items  submitted  to 
the  Anthro. Notes  editors: 

Primatology;  A_  Topical  Bibliography  of 
Books  compiled  by  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
Sponsel,  1986  ($6.00).  This  22-page 
bibliography  (including  a  preface  and 
table  of  contents)  surveys  the  field  of 
primatology  with  a  focus  on  studies  of 
behavior  and  ecology  of  free-ranging 
non-human  primate  populations  in  their 
natural,  social,  and  ecosystemic 
contexts.  Write:  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Sponsel, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  University 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822. 

"The  Ancient  Mariners,"  an  Odyssey 
program  about  the  work  done  by  the 
Institute  of  Nautical  Archaeology.  The 
film  is  visually  appealing,  gives  an 
excellent  summary  of  ancient  seafaring, 
and  shows  the  work  of  nautical 
archeologists.  Available  for  rental  and 
sale  in  16  mm  from:  Sue  Marshall 
Cabezas,  Documentary 
Resources,  5  Bridge  St., 
02172;  (617)  926-0491. 
videocassette  from  PBS 
Building,  475  L' Enfant 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
424-7963.  Submitted  by  Beth  Braznell, 
Staff  Assistant,  Nautical  Archaeology, 
Texas  A&M  University.  ["Selected 
References  on  Underwater  Archeology,"  a 
two-page  bibliography  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  George  Bass,  head  of  the 
Texas  A&M  Nautical  Archeology  Program, 
is  available  free  from  the  Public 
Information  Office,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institution 
20560. J 


Educational 

Watertown,  MA 

Available   on 

Video,   PBS 

Plaza   West, 

20024;   (800) 


Forensic  Anthropology:  Not  for  Adults 
Only  by  Peggy  C.  Caldwell,  science 
teacher  and  consulting  forensic 
anthropologist  in  New  York  City.  This 
exercise  on  forensic  anthropology, 
designed  for  young  people,  was 
developed  at  the  Brearley  School. 
Interested  teachers  can  write  to  Ms. 
Caldwell  at  The  Brearly  School,  610 
East  83rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10028. 
[This  activity  was  published  in  the 
fall  1986  issue  of  Teaching 
Anthropology  Newsletter,  a  free 
pre-college  publication  available  from 
the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Saint 
Mary's  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
B3H  3C3.] 

"Cultural  Change,"  is  a  teaching  unit 
on  creating  a  hypothetical  society. 
This  exercise  in  creative  thinking  and 
writing  can  be  used  for  anthropology, 
geography,  world  cultures,  sociology, 
and  English  classroom  teaching.  For  a 
description  of  this  activity,  write: 
Carl  F.  Herman,  Supervisor-Social 
Studies,  Guilderland  High  School, 
Guilderland  Center,  NY  12085. 
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TEACHERS  TALKING 


Does  the  study  of  anthropology- 
affect  teachers — their  values  and 
beliefs,  their  teaching,  their  own 
personal  and  professional  lives?  Do 
teachers  pass  on  that  exposure  to  their 
students  by  integrating  it  into 
students'  learning? 


conducted  interviews  and  designed 
questionnaires,  and  the  program 
director  conducted  interviews  with 
participants  one  year  after  the 
program.  In  the  fall  of  1985,  a 
follow-up  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
graduates  of  the  two  programs  that 
asked  for  further  evaluation  of 
anthropology's  continuing  impact  on 
these  teachers'  lives  and  teaching. 


Teachers  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Wyoming  provide 
one  resource  pool  for  answers  to  these 
questions.  From  1978  to  1985  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  carried  out 
intensive  anthropology  teacher  training 
programs  in  cooperation  with 
anthropology  departments  at  the  George 
Washington  University  and  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  For  five  years, 
academic  courses  specifically  designed 
for  pre-college  teachers  involved  over 
350  teachers  with  anthropology.  During 
each  year's  program,  monthly  and 
year-end  evaluations  were  submitted  by 
teachers.  For  the  Wyoming  program,  a 
professional     outside     evaluator 


From  these  sources,  a  composite 
picture  has  been  gathered,  although  a 
highly  impressionistic  and  subjective 
one.  "Teachers  Talking"  offers  an 
inside  view  of  some  teachers' 
assessments  of  the  importance  of 
anthropology  to  their  personal  and 
professional  development  and  to  their 
students. 

1 .   How  have  you  pursued  anthropology 
outside  your  classroom? 

"I  worked  one  summer  in  the 
preservation  lab  of  the  Page  Museum  in 
Los  Angeles  where  the  finds  of  the  La 
Brea  tar  pits  are  housed." 

(continued) 
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"In  1983  I  was  awarded  a  Fulbright 
Summer  Seminar  to  study  the  history  and 
culture  of  India,  during  which  I 
visited  sites  all  around  India.  It  was 
a  very  intense,  exciting  six  weeks." 

"I  am  a  teaching  supervisor  for  a 
summer  school  archeological  seminar  for 
secondary  school  students." 

"I  participated  in  Crossroads 
Africa  the  summer  after  my  involvement 
with  the  SI/GWTJ  Anthropology  for 
Teachers  Program." 

"I  spent  a  summer  traveling  to 
archeological  sites  in  New  Mexico." 

"I  participated  in  the  George 
Washington  University  summer  session  in 
Mexico  visiting  and  studying  archeolo- 
gical sites.  Also,  on  a  trip  to 
Ephesus,  Turkey,  it  was  exciting  to  see 
so  many  different  stages  in  the 
unearthing  of  a  city." 

"I  have  been  involved  in  digs  in 
Greece,  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Alexandria  Archaeological  Commission, 
and  am  anticipating  a  summer  program 
with  Earthwatch." 

"I  presented  workshops  on  classroom 
anthropology  and  archeology  for  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
annual  meetings." 

"In  1983  I  won  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  to  Israel  to  study  Israeli 
history  and  culture." 

"Research  I  did  on  a  Schnapps 
(liquor)  bottle  excavated  from  a  city 
archeology  site  in  Alexandria  grew  into 
a  study  of  local  history  of  the  city  of 
New  York  from  1830-1860  and  national 
attitudes  toward  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
that  period — all  part  of  further 
graduate  work." 


2.   In_  what   ways   has   anthropology 
influenced  you? 

"Studying  anthropology  has 
broadened  my  horizons,  given  me  new 
subject  matter  for  my  curriculum,  and 
provided  multiple  new  materials  for  use 
in  my  classroom." 


"As  my  8th  grade  student,  David, 
said  to  me:   Learning  about  anthropo- 
logy has  given  me  a  whole  new  outlook 
on  the  meaning  of  life.'" 

"My  appreciation  of  other  cultures 
has  increased  tremendously ... .1  feel  I 
understand  much  more  about  Native 
Americans  now  than  I  ever  did  before." 

"I  see  anthropology  all  around 
me — in  people,  in  magazines,  T.V. — and 
I  assimilate  more  of  the  information 
around  me  in  a  cultural  context." 

3«  .In  what  ways  have  you  incorporated 
anthropology  into  your  teaching? 

"My  American  history  classes  use 
colonial  inventories,  wills,  and 
stratigraphic  and  archeological 
drawings  to  lead  them  into  a  greater 
awareness  of  colonial  social 
structure." 

"Anthropology  is  now  my  opening 
unit  for  my  Ancient  and  Medieval 
history  class,  a  unit  in  which  students 
learn  about  human  evolution  and  the 
beginnings  of  various  cultural  regions 
throughout  the  world." 

"Working  with  an  8th  grade  science 
teacher,  I  have  designed  a  small 
population  study  for  Rock  Creek 
cemetary,  looking  at  mortality  rates  by 
sex  and  age  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries." 

"My  class  studies  primate  behavior, 
communication,  and  group  interaction  at 
the  Washington  Zoo  and  on  the  Janney 
school  playground." 
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"I  teach  a  long  primate  unit  in  my 
Biology  II  class  and  also  incorporate 
studies  of  the  Nacirema." 

"In  my  archeology/anthropology 
elective,  my  students  do  an 
anthropological  'fieldwork'  project 
with  the  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL)  classes  at  the  schools." 

"I  have  taught  10th-12th  graders  a 
one-term  anthropology  elective  for  the 
last  five  years.  For  four  years  I 
taught  a  required  Introduction  to 
Society  (cultures)  class  to  8th 
graders.  Also,  I  teach  anthropology  in 
my  9th  grade  ancient  history  class  and 
my  7th  grade  geography  class." 

4.  Why  does  anthropology  belong  in  the 
pre-college  curriculum? 

"My  biology  classes  all  have  an 
evolutionary  theme,  and  with 
anthropology  my  students  can  gain  a 
clear  picture  of  the  biological  and 
social  evolution  of  man  and  the  other 
primates." 

"I  believe  anthropology  is  an 
important  (and  neglected)  area  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  pass  on 
to  young  people.  Its  greatest 
importance  is  that  it  broadens  people's 
objective  understanding  of  their  own 
culture  and  themselves — helping  them, 
we  hope,  to  become  less  ethnocentric." 

"Learning  should  be  inter- related. 
Anthropology  can  provide  the  unifying 
thread  in  the  core  areas  of  language, 
social  sciences,  math,  and  science." 

"[A  study  of  anthropology  means] 
gaining  the  ability  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  our  own  ancestors  in  order  to 
see  our  own  reflections." 

"Because  of  the  diversity  of 
cultures  within  our  country, 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  social  groups 
are  essential.  New  immigrant  groups 
(Haitians,   Cubans,   Southeast  Asians) 


are  coming  to  the  U.S.  in  unprecedented 
numbers.  These  newcomers  with  disparate 
backgrounds  and  mores  require  from  us 
knowledge  of  an  anthropological  nature 
if  we  are  to  be  truly  accepting." 

"Because  [anthropology]  gives  kids 
a  sense  of  the  whole  picture.  It  allows 
for  an  integrated,  meaningful  study  of 
social  science,  history,  and  science  in 
a  contextual  way  so  students  are  not 
learning  facts  piecemeal,  but  seeing 
how  their  learning  all  fits  together." 

Ruth  0.  Selig 
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(continued  from  p.  4) 

sharing  between  mothers  and  daughters 
on  this  subject  has  little  effect  on 
the  daughter's  subsequent  behavior 
(Furstenberg  et.  al.,  pp.  21 9-243) • 
Knowledge  of  contraception  was  not  an 
issue  here,  but  the  determination  to 
use  contraceptive  methods  was.  How  can 
these  adolescents  be  motivated  to  say 
"no"  to  pregnancy  until  they  are 
socially  mature? 

Adolescence  is  now  a  stage  of  life 
equal  in  length  to  childhood,  but  with 
few  defined  responsibilities  for  inner- 
city  youth,  other  than  waiting  to  grow 
up.  Some  students  cited  Harlem  counter- 
parts who  were  in  a  program  that 
guaranteed  a  college  education  if  they 
finished  high  school.  This  program  was 
seen  as  one  example  of  how  new  demands 
and  expectations  and  community  support 
can  make  a  difference  in  adolescent 
behavior.  In  other  cultures,  adoles- 
cence is  seen  as  a  time  of  exploration 
of  both  geographical  and  social 
frontiers,  when  peer  groups  are  often 
separated  from  the  rest  of  society  and 
given  unusual  freedom  and  resources. 
Even  in  the  industrialized  countries  of 
western  Europe,  where  ado]escent  preg- 
nancy is  far  less  of  a  problem  than  in 
the  U.S.,  adolescence  is  a  more  clearly 
defined  stage  of  life,  a  time  to 
explore  and  enjoy  oneself  free  of  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 
European  families  at  all  economic 
levels  make  major  sacrifices  to  provide 
adolescents  with  opportunities  to 
travel,  to  serve  their  communities  and 
nations,  to  socialize  among  themselves, 
and  to  have  fun.  Access  to  appropriate 
education,  whether  academic  or 
job-centered,  is  also  guaranteed  by 
many  European  countries. 

Present  "solutions"  to  the  crisis 
of  adolescent  pregnancy  emphasize  the 
negative  rather  than  the  positive.  We 
tend  to  focus  on  the  problem  rather 
than  the  solution.  In  1985,  while 
officials  argued  over  providing 
counseling    and     information     on 


contraception  to  school  children,  52% 
of  the  ca.  12,000  teen-age  pregnancies 
in  the  Washington  area  ended  in 
abortion  (Washington  Post,  4/21/87), 
and  more  than  half  of  the  new  babies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  born  to 
single  mothers.  Although  a  return  to  a 
Victorian  moral  climate  would  certainly 
make  a  difference,  we  simply  cannot 
expect  our  children  to  behave  as  we 
supposedly  did,  when  they  are 
biologically  different  from  us  in  their 
pattern  of  maturation. 

Jane  Lancaster's  work  suggests  that 
the  increasing  gap  between  biological 
and  social  maturation,  together  with  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
single-parent  families,  has  created  an 
entirely  new  ball  game  for  today's 
adolescents,  whom  we  are  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  coach  by  the  old 
rules.  These  studies  and  the  Dunbar 
students  are  both  telling  us,  that  if 
adolescents  are  to  win  at  this  game, 
they  need  a  new  definition  of 
adolescence,  with  new  kinds  of  societal 
and  familial  incentives  and  support 
aimed  at  peer  groups  of  both  sexes.  If 
both  boys  and  girls  could  see  clear 
alternatives  to  their  current 
lifestyles,  perhaps  they  might  be  more 
likely  to  say  "no"  to  adolescent 
pregnancy. 

Alison  S.  Brooks 
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AMERICANS  BEFORE  COLUMBUS: 
ICE  AGE  ORIGINS 


Within  the  scientific  community, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
first  human  beings  came  into  North 
America  from  northeast  Asia  across  the 
land  bridge  where  the  Bering  Strait  now 
separates  Siberia  from  Alaska.  There 
is,  however,  great  disagreement  as  to 
when,  how,  and  why  these  people 
migrated  to  the  Americas.  On  Saturday, 
September  26,  "Americans  Before 
Columbus:  Ice  Age  Origins,"  a  public 
symposium  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  will  explore  the  issues 
and  controversies  arising  over  the 
question  of  the  first  human  occupation 
of  the  Americas.  Distinguished  scholars 
will  present  research  on  questions  such 
as:  Who  were  the  first  Americans?  Where 
did  they  come  from?  When  did  they 
arrive  in  North  America?  What  kind  of 
environment  did  they  encounter?  How  did 
they  affect  the  environment? 

The  purpose  of  the  symposium  is  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complexity  of  early  human  occupation  of 
the  Americas.  Evidence  of  early  life,  in 
America  will  be  discussed  in  non-tech- 
nical terms.  Current  ideas  on  late  Ice 
Age  environments,  plants,  and  animals 
will  be  presented,  and  the  audience 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
debating  the  issues  surrounding 
controversial  evidence. 

The  participants  include  Stephen 
Porter,  Jared  Diamond,  Richard  Morlan, 
James  Adovasio,  Vance  Haynes,  Larry 
Agenbroad,  Paul  Martin,  Ernest 
Lundelius,  Dennis  Stanford,  George 
Prison,  and  Donald  Grayson,  with  an 
introduction  by  Robert  Hoffmann, 
Director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  bring  up 
to  five  of  their  students.  Advanced 
registration  for  this  free,  public 
symposium  is  required.    Registrants 


will  be  provided  with  entrance  vouchers 
and  a  reading  list  to  prepare  them  for 
discussion.  The  symposium  will  take 
place  September  26  in  Baird  Auditorium, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History.  For 
a  brochure  and  an  application,  write  or 
call  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Directorate  of  International 
Activities,  1100  Jefferson  Dr.,  S.W., 
IC-3123,  Washington,  DC  20560,  (202) 
357-4794. 

For  those  unable  to  attend  but 
who  would  like  to  explore  this  topic 
further,  Anthro. Notes  editors  recommend 
the  Natural  History  magazine  monthly 
series  on  early  man  in  the  Americas 
that  began  November  1986. 
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PYGMIES  OF  THE  ITURI:  AN  ETHNOARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION 


The  tall,  dark  green  forest  canopy 
on  each  side  of  the  dirt  road  pressed 
closer  and  closer  together  overhead 
with  each  passing  mile  of  westward 
travel.  As  the  emerald-green  grasslands 
of  the  Zaire-Uganda  border  country- 
dwindled  behind  us,  I  sat  high  in  the 
back  of  our  Toyota  Hilux  pickup  on  a 
pile  of  food,  gasoline  containers, 
Toyota  spare  parts,  camp  supplies,  and 
shovels  and  hoes  that  we  always  carried 
to  dig  the  pickup  out  of  deep  mud.  Our 
destination — the  Ituri  Forest  Project's 
field  station  in  a  remote  area  of  the 
Ituri  Forest  inhabited  by  the  Efe 
Pygmies.  The  station  where  Helen 
Strickland,  my  wife,  and  I  would  live 
for  a  year,  lies  along  an  almost 
impenetrable  narrow  track,  one  and  one- 
half  days  journey,  more  than  120  km, 


from  the  eastern  forest  edge.  Here,  the 
villages  of  the  sedentary  horicultur- 
ists  and  their  wide  swaths  of  cleared 
and  cultivated  land  are  fewer  and  more 
widely  separated  than  in  the  forest 
margins  or  on  its  "main"  roads. 

Independent  hunter-gatherers  or  serfs? 

The  various  groups  of  Ituri  Forest 
Pygmies,  collectively  called  Mbuti  by 
their  village  neighbors  (or  BaMbuti, 
meaning  Mbuti  people)  are  well-known  to 
anthropologists  through  studies  by 
English,  Japanese,  American  and  German 
scholars.  Although  they  have  been  cited 
as  a  classic  example  of  tropical  forest 
hunter-gatherers,  their  economic 
independence  from  village  agricultur- 
ists has  been  much  disputed.  In  the 
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1920's  and  30' s,  Paul  Schebesta,  a 
German  anthropologist,  noted  in  the 
first  comprehensive  study  of  the  Mbuti 
their  strong  reliance  on  cultivated 
foods  from  the  gardens  of  villagers,  to 
whom  the  Mbuti  were  bound  in  a  type  of 
master-serf  relationship.  He  expressed 
doubt  that  the  Pygmies  he  saw  could 
have  survived  without  such  foods. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  studies, 
however,  are  those  of  the  English 
anthropologist  Colin  Turnbull,  author 
of  The  Forest  People  (1961),  who  worked 
with  a  group  of  Mbuti  net-hunters  ca. 
110  km  southwest  of  our  research  area. 
Turnbull  argued  that  the  Mbuti  were  not 
dependent  on  their  sedentary  horticul- 
turist neighbors  for  basic  staples  but 
could  live  off  the  wild  foods  of  the 
forest  for  extended  periods.  Although 
the  Mbuti  often  chose  to  participate  in 
a  symbiotic  relationship  with  the 
villagers  in  which  each  group  provided 
the  other  with  certain  foods  (bananas, 
manioc,  game  meat)  and  services  (field 
labor,  initiation  and  funeral  rites), 
Turnbull  described  Mbuti  culture  as  an 
independent  entity,  based  on  identity 
with  and  dependence  on  the  forest. 


reliance  On  vegetable  foods,  long-birth 
spacing,  low  fertility,  and  a  high 
degree  of  personal  and  group  mobility 
among  desert  hunter-gatherers.  These 
conclusions  were  further  corroborated 
by  other  studies  of  desert  hunter- 
gatherers  in  Australia.  Would  these 
adaptations  persist  in  the  more  stable 
environment  of  the  tropical  forest? 
Did  the  cyclical  fluctuation  of  wet  and 
dry  seasons  in  the  forest  affect  group 
structure  and  mobility  in  the  same  way 
as  the  seasonal  changes  of  the  desert? 
What  were  the  major  resource 
limitations  for  humans  in  this 
environment  where  most  mammals  are 
small  and  many  dwell  in  the  forest^ 
canopy?  How  independent  were  the  Efe 
of  their  village  hOriculturist 
neighbors,  the  Lese? 

Since  1980,  more  than  a  dozen 
anthropologists  and  other  researchers 
have  come  to  the  Ituri  field  station  to 
gain  a  relatively  long-term  perspective 
on  the  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the 
forest  environment  and  on  the  ways  in 
which  the  Efe  and  the  Lese  have  adapted 
to  this  environment. 


The  Ituri  Project 

The  Efe  are  one  of  the  least- 
studied  and  most  isolated  Pygmy  groups, 
and  the  only  one  hunting  almost 
entirely  with  bows  and  arrows  rather 
than  with  nets.  One  of  the  goals  of  the 
Ituri  Project,  which  began  in  1980,  was 
to  document  the  subsistence  practices 
Of  the  Efe,  as  part  of  a  broad  study  of 
their  adaptation  to  a  forest 
environment.  The  project  co-director, 
Irven  DeVore,  had  helped,  during  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's,  to  direct  the 
Harvard  Kalahari  Project,  an  ecologi- 
cally-oriented study  of  the  !Kung  San 
(Bushmen)  of  the  Kalahari  desert  in 
Botswana.  The  Ituri  Project,  one  of 
the  first  comprehensive  studies  of 
human  ecology,  demography,  and  health 
and  nutrition  among  tropical  forest 
hunter-gatherers  (and  horticulturists), 
was  designed  to  build  on  and  further 
explore  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Kalahari  study.  In  particular,  the 
Kalahari  project  had  demonstrated  major 


Researchers  have  observed  a 
symbiotic  relationship  between  the  Efe 
and  the  Lese.  For  instance,  two- thirds 
of  the  calories  the  Efe  consume  come 
from  cultivated  foods — bananas,  manioc, 
rice,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
other  plants — grown  mostly  in  Lese 
gardens.  Efe  women,  in  return  for  these 
foods,  assist  the  Lese  in  planting, 
caring  for,  and  harvesting  the  gardens. 
Efe  men  help  the  Lese  by  clearing 
patches  of  forest  for  gardens  and  by 
providing  honey,  meat,  and  Other  forest 
products.  In  exchange,  the  Lese  provide 
the  Efe  with  such  items  as  metal  tools 
and  clothing.  Efe  sometimes  plant  small 
gardens,  but  their  mobile  lifestyle, 
moving  to  a  new  camp  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
constant  care  that  gardens  require  in 
the  tropical  forest. 

Forest  foods  make  up  one-third  of 
the  calories  in  the  Efe  diet.  These 
foods  include  wild  plants  such  as  yams 
and   the   olive-sized   fruit   of   the 


Canarium  tree,  honey,  fish,  and  meat. 
Several  species  of  duiker  (small 
antelope)  and  monkey  are  their  primary 
prey.  Less  frequently,  they  hunt 
animals  up  to  the  size  of  buffalo  and 
elephant.  Men,  armed  with  metal- tipped 
arrows,  hunt  duiker  by  a  variety  of 
strategies.  One  method  involves  a  man 
and  dogs  working  together  to  flush  out 
game  while  other  men,  carefully  and 
quietly  positioned,  wait  for  duiker  to 
come  within  arrow  range.  On  other 
occasions,  a  solitary  man  waits  in 
quiet  ambush  on  a  platform  built  in  a 
tree  of  ripe  fruit.  Early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
duiker  will  feed  on  fruit  that  have 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  if  lucky, 
the  hunter  will  get  a  shot  at  the 
animal. 

Monkeys  are  hunted  with  poison- 
tipped  arrows,  their  wooden  shaft 
carved  to  an  extremely  fine  point. 
Poison,  made  from  several  forest 
plants,  is  applied  to  the  tip  and  dried 
over  the  coals  of  a  fire.  To  hunt 
monkeys  in  the  forest  trees,  solitary 
hunters  walk  quietly  and  when  within 
range  of  the  animal  shoot  several 
arrows. 

Despite  the  hunting  skill  of  the 
Efe,  we  and  other  researchers  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Efe  could 
live  in  the  forest  in  the  absence  of 
cultivated  foods,  on  which  they  seem  to 
rely  quite  heavily.  Forest  ecologists 
working  elsewhere  in  the  Ituri  Forest 
were  not  able  to  identify  year-round 
abundant  sources  of  carbohydrates, 
comparable  to  the  mongongo  nuts  and 
roots  collected  by  the  !Kung,  among  the 
wild  plants  gathered  by  the  Efe.  If 
cultivated  carbohydrate-rich  staples 
are  essential  to  human  existance  in  the 
tropical  forest,  then  human  occupation 
of  the  deep  forest  may  be  limited  to 
the  last  2000  to  3000  years  since  the 
domestication  of  African  food  crops. 

The  Archaeology  of  Present-Day  Efe  Life 

As  archaeologists,  Helen's  and  my 
role  in  the  project  was  to  document  the 
material  remains  of  Efe  life,  as  the 


Harvard  Kalahari  Project  had  done  for 
the  !Kung  (Yellen,  1977).  My  interest 
in  hunter-gatherers  came  from  my  work 
with  the  material  remains  of  prehistor- 
ic hunter-gatherers  of  the  Great 
Plains;  Helen  and  I  had  met  at  an 
archaeological  site  in  Colorado  while 
excavating  bones  of  bison  and  mammoth, 
as  well  as  stone  spear  tips  and  other 
artifacts  left  at  the  site  by  people 
long  gone.  The  interpretation  of  these 
ancient  sites,  however,  required  some 
insight  into  hunter-gatherer  ecology 
and  behavior.  Was  this  the  kind  of 
debris  normally  deposited  near  or  in 
the  family  dwelling,  or  were  these  the 
kinds  of  bones  and  stone  tools  normally 
left  at  a  kill?  How  much  and  what  parts 
of  the  skeletdn  were  usually  left 
behind  when  a  mammoth  (or  elephant)  or 
other  animal  was  butchered?  How  many 
people  did  a  mammoth  feed,  and  how 
Often  would  one  have  been  killed?  What 
kinds  of  debris  did  other  food-procure- 
ment practices  generate?  Can  group  size 
and  organization  be  reconstructed  from 
ancient  debris-patterning?  How  is 
domestic  space  organized  and  used?  By 
carefully  Observing  the  Efe,  as  they 
carried  out  routine  activities  at  their 
campsites,  we  hoped  to  learn  how  to 
make  sense  Out  Of  the  ancient  pieces  Of 
bone  and  stone  and  other  clues  at 
archaeological  sites  to  reconstruct 
what  life  was  like  in  the  past. 

A  central  question  concerns  the 
degree  to  which  hunter-gatherer  camp 
design,  activity  patterns,  and  disposal 
practices  are  universal  among  all 
hunter-gatherer  groups  or  are  affected 
by  different  environments  or  cultural 
rules.  Archaeologists  had  often  assumed 
that  tools  and  bones  found  together 
related  to  a  single  activity,  spatially 
segregated  from  other  activities.  The 
Kalahari  research,  however,  suggested 
that  hunter-gatherer  camps  were  small, 
closely  spaced  circles  of  ephemeral 
huts.  Since  most  in-camp  activities 
were  conducted  around  the  family  hearth 
in  front  of  the  hut,  debris  from  many 
distinct  but  spatially  overlapping 
activities  tended  to  be  concentrated  in 
a  ring  surrounding  an  open  public 
space.   Only   messy   activities   were 


carried  out  in  "special  activity  areas" 
on  the  outskirts  of  !Kung  camps.  Since 
the  size  of  the  debris  ring  was 
proportional  to  the  number  of  huts,  it 
could  be  used  to  estimate  the  number  of 
familes  and  hence  the  population  of  a 
!Kung  camp.  If  these  patterns  and 
others  were  also  true  of  tropical 
forest  and  arctic  hunter-gatherers, 
then  perhaps  the  patterning  could  be 
used  to  understand  the  hunter-gatherer 
sites  on  the  Great  Plains  11,000  years 
ago. 

The  research  that  Helen  and  I 
carried  out  benefitted  considerably 
from  the  work  of  other  researchers  on 
our  project.  Their  studies  give  a 
detailed  picture  of  Efe  subsistence 
practices  and  of  other  aspects  of  their 
adaptations  to  the  forest  environment. 
Thus,  we  had  a  strong  foundation  from 
which  to  focus  on  material  aspects  of 
Efe  life,  in  particular  the  spatial 
organization  of  their  camps.  We  found 
that  although  each  campsite  is  unique 
in  the  details  of  camp  layout,  all 
camps  conform  to  a  single  broad 
pattern. 


The  first  step  in  setting  up  an  Efe 
camp  is  to  clear  away  smaller  trees  and 
undergrowth.  The  size  of  these 
clearings  ranges  from  40  square  meters 
to  about  550  square  meters,  depending 
on  the  camp  population.  The  number  of 
people  living  at  a  camp  ranges  from 
about  three  to  thirty-five  or  forty. 
Each  nuclear  family  inhabits  a 
dome-shaped  hut  made  of  a  frame  of 
saplings  covered  with  broad  leaves. 
Huts  are  situated  near  the  perimeter  of 
the  camp  in  an  oval  layout.  Each  hut 
has  one  or  more  fires  inside,  for 
warmth  at  night,  and  a  fire  outside  the 
hut  near  the  door. 

Trash  heaps,  located  beside  and 
behind  the  huts,  are  a  feature  of  all 
camps.  Initially  composed  Of  cleared 
brush,  the  Efe  trash  heaps  continue  to 
grow  through  the  life  6f  the  camp  as 
its  inhabitants  discard  food  remains, 
ashes  from  fires,  and  worn  out  or 
broken  implements. 

The  placement  of  huts  within  a  camp 
is  strongly  influenced  by  interpersonal 
relationships  and  kinship  ties. 
Families  that  get  along  particularly 
well  will  situate  their  huts  close 
together,  while  those  that  are  feuding 
will  place  themselves  a  good  distance 
apart. 
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The  location  of  day-to-day  campsite 
activities — preparing  food,  eating, 
making  and  repairing  implements, 
socializing,  and  relaxing — conform  to  a 
pattern.  Almost  all  such  activities  are 
performed  inside  Of  the  camp  perimeter. 
For  safety  reasons,  applying  poison  to 
arrows  is  usually  done  outside  of  camp. 
Children's  play  takes  place  inside  of 
camp  and  in  some  cases  in  a  separate 
area  cleared  nearby. 

The  fireplace  situated  Outside  the 
doorway  Of  each  hut  serves  as  the  focus 
for  many  activities.  Women  sit  beside 
the  fire  to  prepare  and  to  cook  food. 
Men  relax  and  socialize  by  the  fire, 
and  here  they  also  get  ready  for  the 
hunt,  carving  new  arrOwshafts, 
sharpening  metal  arrowheads,  or 
strengthening  their  bowstave  over  the 


hot  coals.  During  a  rainstorm,  these 
activities  are  conducted  inside  the 
hut.  Most  of  the  debris  generated  by 
these  activities  eventually  ends  up  on 
the  trash  heap. 

Efe  huts  vary  considerably  in  size. 
Floor  area  ranges  from  about  1 .3  square 
meters  to  13.6  square  meters  (the 
average  is  5.1  square  meters).  To  our 
surprise  we  discovered  that  the  size  of 
a  hut  does  not  correlate  with  the 
number  of  people  that  live  in  it.  Some 
large  huts  had  only  two  or  three 
occupants;  conversely,  some  small  huts 
were  the  home  of  five  or  six  people.  A 
partial  explanation  might  be  that 
sleeping  arrangements,  especially  among 
children,  are  fairly  loose  at  Efe 
camps.  One  night  the  children  may  sleep 
in  their  parent's  hut  and  the  next 
night  in  their  grandparent's.  Even 
adults  sometimes  move  around.  And  if 
one  family  moves  away  to  another  camp, 
an  incoming  family  might  inhabit  the 
empty  hut  rather  than  build  its  own. 
This  loose  fit  between  hut  size  and 
number  of  occupants  is  distressing 
archaeologically;  it  means  that 
archaeologists  cannot  estimate 
accurately  the  population  of  a  camp  on 
the  basis  of  the  floor  area  of 
individual  huts.  However,  this  loose 
fit  might  not  be  characteristic,  of 
other  hunter-gatherer  societies; 
further  studies  might  be  very 
illuminating. 

The  makeup  of  Efe  camps  is  rather 
fluid.  Families  and  individuals  move  in 
and  move  away  during  the  lifespan  of  a 
camp.  This  flexibility  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  most  or  all  hunter- 
gatherer  societies.  Sometimes,  during 
the  lifespan  of  a  campsite,  one  (or 
more)  of  the  families  will  abandon 
their  hut  and  build  a  new  one  at  the 
same  camp.  This  behavior  could  confuse 
archaeologists  into  thinking  that  more 
families  had  lived  at  the  camp  than  was 
the  case,  because  there  would  be  little 
archaeological  evidence  for  recognizing 
that  the  same  family  had  lived  in  two 
huts.  Hence,  the  archaeologist  probably 
would  overestimate  the  number  of 
families  that  had  lived  at  the  camp. 


Efe  reoccupation  of  a  recently 
abandoned  camp  is  another  fairly  common 
behavior  that  can  lead  archaeologists 
into  overestimating  camp  population. 
Some  families  might  reinhabit  the  hut 
they  had  previously  lived  in.  Often, 
however,  One  or  more  families  will 
build  a  new  hut  and  leave  their 
previous  one  unoccupied.  The  reason  for 
returning  to  an  abandoned  camp  goes 
back,  at  least  in  part,  to  Efe  ties 
with  the  Lese.  Although  Efe  move  from 
one  camp  to  another  rather  frequently, 
they  usually  do  not  move  very  far.  Lese 
villages  and  gardens  are  a  fixed  point 
on  the  landscape,  where  Efe  obtain 
material  sustenance  and  social 
interaction.  As  a  consequence,  Efe 
rarely  move  more  than  a  day's  journey 
away  from  their  affiliated  village. 

We  discovered  that  when  the  Efe 
move  camp,  they  sometimes  leave  behind 
a  wide  variety  Of  possessions  such  as 
clay  pots,  glass  bottles,  baskets,  and 
sharpening  stones.  They  do  this,  we 
think,  because  of  the  restricted 
mobility  that  is  characteristic  of 
their  settlement  pattern.  Clay  pots, 
for  example,  are  heavy  and  breakable 
compared  to  their  aluminum  pots.  During 
the  honey  season,  when  they  move  deeper 
into  the  forest,  the  Efe  might  leave 
clay  pots  behind,  knowing  that  they 
eventually  will  return  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  previous  camp  and  retrieve 
their  belongings.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  other  hunter-gatherer  societies 
that  have  a  more  wide-ranging 
settlement  pattern  would  practice  this 
kind  of  storage  to  the  same  extent  as 
do  the  Efe. 


Comparing    the 
hunter-gatherers 


Efe 


to 


other 


The  knowledge  Helen  and  I  have 
gained  during  our  year  studying  the  Efe 
has  considerable  potential  for 
assisting  archeologists  in  interpreting 
prehistoric  archeological  sites,  with 
respect  to  questions  such  as  the 
possible  size-range  Of  the  population 
that  made  the  site,  the  length  of  time 
the  site  was  occupied,  the  nature  of 
activities  carried  out  at  the  site,  and 


the  practice  of  storing  implements. 
However,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
patterns  of  the  Efe  cannot  be  casually 
generalized  as  a  model  for  all 
prehistoric  hunter-gatherer  societies. 

Comparisons  with  studies  among 
Other  present-day  hunter-gatherers, 
including  the  !Kung  and  various  groups 
in  Australia,  reveal  that  although  the 
Efe  share  many  similarities  with  these 
peoples,  some  important  differences  set 
them  apart.  Similarities  exist,  for 
example,  in  the  general  layout  of  Efe 
and  !Kung  campsites.  A  !Kung  camp 
consists  of  a  circular  arrangement  of 
closely  spaced  brush  huts,  each  hut  the 
home  Of  a  nuclear  family.  As  with  the 
Efe  and  other  Mbuti  Pygmy  groups,  the 
distance  separating  huts  in  a  !Kung 
camp  is  swayed,  in  part,  by  kinship 
ties  and  interpersonal  relationships.  A 
family  fire  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
hut  at  a  !Kung  camp,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  domestic  tasks  are  carried  out 
around  the  fire. 

Differences  between  Efe  and  !Kung 
camps  emerge  in  some  details  of  layout 
and  use.  Trash  heaps  are  not  a  feature 
of  all  !Kung  camps;  those  occupied  for 
less  than  two  weeks  might  lack  them 
altogether.  !Kung  campsites  tend  to 
cover  a  larger  area  than  Efe  sites,  and 
the  amount  of  camp  space  per  person  is 
greater  among  the  !Kung.  Habitation 
sites  of  Western  Desert  Aborigines  in 
Australia  far  exceed  the  Efe  and  !Kung 
in  both  of  these  attributes.  And,  when 
!Kung  move  out  of  a  camp,  they  leave 
behind  few  or  no  possessions  for  future 
re-use  other  than  nut-cracking  stones. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  facing 
archaeologists  today  is  to  explain  the 
similarities  and  the  differences 
among  hunter-gatherer  groups.  Recent 
studies  have  suggested  that  the  much 
greater  size  of  Australian  Aborigine 
campsites  compared  to  !Kung  campsites 
is  related  to  the  freedom  from  fear  of 
natural  predators  in  Australia.  The 
Kalahari  Desert,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
home  to  several  dangerous  animals 
including  lions,  leopards,  and  hyenas. 
This   explanation  probably   does   not 


account,  however,  for  the  small  size  of 
Efe  campsites.  We  never  heard  Efe 
express  anxiety  about  predators — in 
fact,  the  greatest  danger  comes  from 
falling  branches  or  trees.  More  likely, 
they  build  compact  camps  to  keep  within 
sight  and  sound  of  each  other,  thus 
maintaining  a  physical  and  emotional 
cohesiveness  in  the  dense  forest. 

If  we  could  spend  another  year  in 
the  Ituri,  what  questions  would  we 
address?  We  would  like  to  explore  the 
way  material  goods  move  or  are 
exchanged  between  the  Lese  and  the  Efe 
and  among  neighboring  Efe  bands.  Which 
objects  are  owned  individually  and 
which  are  treated  as  communal  property? 
What  factors  influence  the  size  of 
huts  and  Of  domestic  space  if  not  the 
number  of  occupants?  These  and  other 
questions  will  continue  to  draw 
archaeologists  such  as  ourselves  to  the 
Ituri,  the  Kalahari,  the  Arctic,  the 
Australian  deserts,  Malaysia,  and  other 
areas  to  study  living  hunter-gatherers. 
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TEACHER'S  CORNER: 
BABIES  IN  TWO  CULTURES 

The  Teacher's  Corner  features  a 
unit  from  Generations:  A_  Study  Guide, 
written  by  Priscilla  Rachun  Linn.  This 
self-contained  study  guide  (for  ninth 
and  tenth  grades),  with  readings  and 
activities,  was  produced  in  conjunction 
with  "Generations,"  a  Smithsonian 
exhibition  that  looks  at  the  rituals  of 
birth  and  the  enculturation  of  children 
the  world  over.  The  exhibition 
inaugurates  the  Smithsonian's 
International  Gallery  in  the  new 
Quadrangle  Building  on  the  National 
Mall  and  will  run  until  March  31,1988. 

Generations:  The  Study  Guide 
contains  three  units:  childcare  and 
socialization,  health,  and  family 
aspirations  for  a  child's  future. 
Selections  from  the  guide's  unit  on 
childcare  and  socialization  are 
reproduced  here.  Anyone  interested  in 
obtaining  a  free  copy  of  the  guide  can 
write  to:  Evelyn  Reese,  OESE,  A  &  I 
1153,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  DC  20560.  The  exhibition 
catalog,  Generations:  A_  Universal 
Family  Album,  edited  by  A.  R.  Cohn  and 
L.  A.  Leach,  contains  photographs  and 
essays  and  is  published  by  Pantheon 
Books  and  SITES,  1987,  ($18.95  paper). 

Reading  It  Introduction 

In  1950,  American  anthropologist 
Laurence  Wylie,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  aged  three  and  five,  went  to 
live  in  the  French  village  of  Peyrane 
in  southern  France.  Here  people  own 
small,  prosperous  farms,  bathed  in  sun 
much  of  the  year,  and  grow  a  wide 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Babies  are  much  loved,  but  a  mother 
with  work  in  the  fields  may  have  to 
leave  childcare  to  another  family 
member  or  someone  in  the  village. 
Wylie  did  not  realize  before  he  left 
for  France  that  the  way  he  had  brought 
up  his  children  in  America  would  come 
under  so  much  criticism. 

As  you  read  the  following  passage, 
note  how  babies  are  expected  to  change 


as  they  grow  older — from  being  indulged 
and  "shown"  off  by  their  families  to 
becoming  cooperative  and  obedient 
children. 


"Time  for  Babies  in  Peyrane" 
[pronounced  Pay  -  Ran] 

For  the  babies  Of  Peyrane,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  adhere  rigorously  to 
a  schedule.  Generally  they  eat  and 
sleep  when  they  like.  If  they  cry,  they 
are  cleaned  and  offered  food.  If  they 
continue  to  cry  Iwhen  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  people]. . .then  sbmeone  tries 
to  pacify  them  by  cuddling  them.  They 
may  be  picked  up,  held,  walked  to  the 
accompaniment  of  singing,  or  cradled... 
kissed,  and  talked  to  constantly. 

At  home  the  babies  are  left  to 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  except 
when... being  shown  Off  to  guests.  Their 
mothers  are  too  busy  to  pay  much 
attention  to  them  unless. . .they  have  a 
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valid  reason  for  demanding  care.  When 
babies  are  taken  out  in  their  carriages 
...they  are  on  parade.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  dimensions  of  the  family 
purse,  every  effort  is  made  to  acquire 
an  elegant  carriage  which  will  do  honor 
to  the  family  when  the  baby  is  pushed 
through  the  village. 

The  villagers  greet  babies  with 
great  shows  of  affection  and 
cordiality.  Infants  are  taken  from 
their  carriages,  kissed  and  cuddled, 
passed  from  lap  to  lap.  People  poke 
them  gently  on  the  chin  or  in  the 
stomach  and  make  soft,  hissing  noises. 
They  tell  them  in  baby  talk  how 
beautiful  and  healthy  they  are.  They 
jiggle  them  on  their  knees  or  in  their 
arms.  The  people  of  Peyrane  love 
babies. 

[A  mother  who  works  in  the  field 
must]  find  someone  to  care  for  the 
child  while  she  is  away.  Usually  a 
grandmother  Or  an  older  sister. . .will 
assume  this  responsibility.  Normally 
the  father  is  not  expected  to  help  much 
in  the  care  of  children,  even  when  he 
is  not  working.  He  obviously  loves  his 
children  and  exhibits  tenderness  for 
them  openly,  but  it  is  not  his 
responsibility  to  care  for  them.  Only 
in  unusual  circumstances  will  he  be 
asked  to  keep  half  an  eye  on  his 
children.  However,  when  a  child  is  Old 
enough  to  walk,  his  father  may  be 
willing  to  take  him  to  the  cafe  to  show 
him  off  to  friends.  Here  the  father  is 
not  sharing  responsibility  for  his 
child,  [but]  instead  displaying 
feelings  of  pride... and  a  sense  of 
companionship. 

No  matter  who  cares  for  a  child  in 
Peyrane,  the  treatment  received  is  sure 
to  be  tender  and  indulgent  even  by 
brothers  and  sisters.  Discipline  of 
tiny  babies  is  gentle  and  usually 
consists  of  a  scolding  delivered  with 
mock  harshness  in  baby  talk.  Caring  for 
a  baby  is  considered  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  chore  by  everyone,  except  the 
mother  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
basic  responsibility. 


Even  though  children  are  indulged 
as  babies,  one  lessOn  they  learn  at  an 
early  age  is  that  fatigue  and  physical 
discomforts  are  not  excuses  for  failing 
to  accomplish  what  is  expected  Of  them. 
As  soon  as  children  are  able  to  walk 
steadily,  they  are  expected  to  walk  at 
all  times  and  never  be  carried.  If  a 
child  capable  Of  walking  is  seen  being 
carried  by  a  parent,  people  look  at  him 
Or  her  with  surprise  and  concern.  They 
assume  the  child  must  be  hurt  or  sick. 

When  we  went  for  a  walk  and  Our 
three-year  old  boy  complained  of  being 
tired,  I  usually  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  on  my  shoulders.  If,  upon 
inquiry,  people  learned  that  he  was  not 
physically  disabled,  they  smiled 
indulgently  and  said,  "So  the  little 
fellow  wants  to  be  spoiled!"  When  I 
defensively  explained  that  he  was 
simply  tired,  because  I  did  not  like  to 
admit  that  I  spoiled  my  children,  the 
response  was  a  skeptical  "Ah?"  Then,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  my  feelings,  "Well,  he 
will  soon  get  used  to  walking  around 
these  hills." 

By  the  time  children  are  four  years 
old,  they  are  no  longer  infants  treated 
indulgently  by  everyone.  The  transfor- 
mation is  gradual  and  apparently  rather 
painless.  As  tiny  infants  children  are 
expected  to  have  no  control  Over  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  they  seem  able  to 
understand  what  their  parents  are 
saying  to  them,  they  are  expected  to 
try  to  do  what  is  asked  of  them. 
Parents  are  patient  and  tolerant.  If 
children  show  that  they  are  trying  to 
learn  and  cooperate,  they  will  be 
encouraged  and  nOt  punished.  Once 
children  have  achieved  control  over  one 
aspect  Of  their  behavior,  hOwever,  they 
are  no  longer  indulged  in  that  respect. 

Older  children  accept  a  new  child 
who  comes  into  the  family.  They  nO 
longer  insist  on  being  the  center  of 
everyone's  attention  but  join  with 
others  in  the  family  in  caring  fOr  and 
indulging  their  younger  sister  or 
brother.  The  basic  training  has  been 
accomplished. 


Edited  from  Village  in  the  Vaucluse  by 
Laurence  Wylie  (Harvard  University 
Press,  1961). 

Questions 

1.  In  Peyrane,  how  does  the  attention  a 
crying  baby  receives  at  home  with  a 
busy  mother  compare  with  the  attention 
he  or  she  will  get  from  villagers  when 
taken  out  in  a  carriage?  Why  do  parents 
in  Peyrane  make  sure  that  they  have 
fancy  carriages  for  their  baby? 

2.  What  is  the  main  difference  between 
the  duties  of  the  father  as  the  parent 
Of  a  small  child  and  those  of  the 
mother? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  that  anthropologist 
Laurence  Wylie  did  not  want  the  people 
of  Peyrane  to  believe  he  spoiled  his 
children?  Why  did  the  villagers  think 
his  son  was  being  spoiled?  Do  you  agree 
with  the  villagers? 


Reading  lit  Introduction 

Some  people  might  predict  that  the 
great  amount  of  attention  showered  on 
the  babies  of  an  island  village  called 
Lesu  would  result  in  spoiled  and 
self-centered  children.  Not  so,  said 
Hortense  Powdermake  who  in  1933  was  the 
first  woman  to  live  alone  as  an 
ethnologist  in  that  part  of  the  South 
Seas  known  as  Melanesia.  On  the  island 
of  New  Ireland  where  Lesu  is  located, 
men  spent  time  fishing  and  repairing 
gardens  and  houses  while  women  tended 
the  gardens  of  taro,  a  staple  food  in 
their  diet.  Even  though  chores  had  to 
be  done,  babies  captured  the  love  and 
affection  of  the  whole  community. 

Before  you  read  the  following 
passage,  find  On  a  map  the  island  of 
New  Ireland,  where  Lesu  is  situated. 
What  are  the  island's  climate  and 
possible  sources  of  food  and  shelter? 
Consider  what  it  is  about  Lesu  that 
makes  it  relatively  easy  for  adults  to 
devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  babies. 


"The  Babies  of  Lesu" 
[pronounced  Lay-soo] 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
infant's  life  in  Lesu,  the  mother's 
work  in  the  garden  usually  is  done  by 
her  mother  and  mother's  sister  if  they 
are  not  too  old,  or  by  a  grown-up 
daughter  is  she  has  one.  Babies  may  be 
born,  live,  Or  die,  but  wOrk  in  the 
gardens  must  go  on  all  the  time. 

Two  weeks  after  giving  birth  the 
mother. .  .resumes  her  work  in  the 
garden,  nursing  the  child  before  she 
gOes  and  immediately  upon  return.  The 
infant's  maternal  grandmother  stays  at 
home  to  look  after  the  newborn. 

According  td  the  pe&ple  Of  Lesu, 
babies  must  be  tended  adequately.  A 
mother  who  does  not  come  and  nurse  her 
crying  infant,  if  she  is  within  hearing 
distance,  is  most  unusual. 

The  young  infant  is  an  object  of 
deep  affection,  not  only  to  [family 
members]  but...[tol  all  members  of  the 
clan  and  of  the  small  village.  During 
the  first  few  months,  maternal  grand- 
mothers look  after  infants  exclusively 
while  mothers  are  away  in  the  gardens. 
...As  soon  as  children  are  able  to 
toddle  about  a  bit  their  care  is 
divided  among  Other  members  of  the 
family  [most  frequently  the  father].  A 
man  plays  with  his  child  for  hours  at  a 
time,  talking  pure  foolishness  to  the 
baby.  One  father,  holding  an  infant  who 
could  not  yet  walk,  was  telling  the 
baby  that  by  and  by  she  would  dance 
well,  go  into  the  bush,  and  eat  fruit 
from  the  trees.  These  references  to  the 
infant's  future  were  made  laughingly 
and  affectionately. 

The  whole  village  regards  the 
youngest  infant  as  their  pet  and 
plaything.  Whenever  a  group  of  people 
get  together. . .the  child  is  tossed 
about  from  one  to  another,  patted, 
jumped  up  and  down,  and  kissed.  Or  the 
group  may  croon  one  of  the  dance  songs, 
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for  lullabies  are  the  sOngs  that 
accompany  ritual  dances.  The  music  and 
words  are  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  infants  hear  them 
from  [all  family  members]. 

Although  infants  are  fussed  over  by 
the  whole  community,  they  are  remark- 
ably unspoiled.  A  child  cries  when 
hungry  and  wants  to  nurse,  but  most  of 
the  time  babies  are  smiling  and 
cheerful,  apparently  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  fuss  being  made  over  them. 

When  I  arrived  in  Lesu,  the 
youngest  infant  was  six  months  old... 
[and]  was  the  center  of  interest  in  the 
community.  Every  new  gesture  was 
reported  and  commented  on.  When  the 
baby  recognized  me  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  news  to  the  community.  Before  I 
left  she  was  just  beginning  to  walk, 
and  this  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  and  much  discussed.  She  had 
not  yet  started  to  talk  but  was 
beginning  to  make  a  few  sounds,  which 
the  fond  parents  (like  many  parents  the 
world  over)  insisted  were  intelligible 
words.  It  was  reported  that  she  spoke 
my  name,  although  I  never  heard  her 
utter  anything  even  faintly  resembling 
it. 

Edited  from  Life  in  Lesu:  The  Study  Of 
a^  Melanesian  Society  in  New  Ireland  by 
Hortense  Powdermaker  (reprinted  in 
1971.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co., 
Inc. ) 

Questions 

1  .  Who  in  Lesu  takes  care  of  newborns 
after  mothers  return  to  their  work  in 
the  gardens?  Once  babies  begin  to  walk, 
who  takes  care  of  them? 

2.  Describe  at  least  three  different 
ways  adults  in  Lesu  entertain  babies. 

3.  HOw  does  Hortense  Powdermaker  reveal 
that  she  does  not  seem  as  excited  about 
young  babies  as  the  people  of  Lesu? 


Childcare  Interview  Activity 

[See  the  Study  Guide  for  the  more 
expanded  version.]*  You  may  wish  to 
interview  your  parent  or  other  rela- 
tive, a  neighbor,  or  a  family  friend  to 
learn  about  your  own  culture's 
childcare  practices. 

Some  recommended  interview  questions: 

1  •  Who  took  care  of  your  baby  f rOm 
birth  to  one  year  of  age?  What  most 
influenced  your  childcare  arrangements? 

2.  What  rOle  did  the  father  play  in 
caring  for  the  infant? 

3.  Who  played  with  your  baby?  How  did 
you  or  others  entertain  yOur  baby? 
What  do  you  think  your  baby  learned 
from  being  entertained  (eg.  parts  of 
the  body,  household  Objects)? 

4.  Who  was  responsible  for  disciplining 
your  baby,  and  what  was  considered 
appropriate  punishment? 

5.  What  do  yOu  think  it  means  to  spoil 
a  child  and  do  you  think  your  baby  was 
spoiled? 

6.  Based  upon  your  interview,  how  do 
you  think  childrearing  practices  in  the 
United  States  have  changed  from  a 
generation  or  more  ago? 


*For  information  about  interviewing 
techniques  and  further  activities 
involving  family  folklore,  write  to 
Anthro. Notes  at  address  on  back  page. 


Priscilla  Rachen  Linn 
Curator  of  Collections 
"Generations"  exhibition 
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WHAT'S  NEW  IN  HUMAN  EXPLORATION 


The  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
dramatic  shifts  in  the  reconstruction 
of  our  family  history.  Just  when  the 
basic  outline  of  the  story  seemed  well 
established,  new  data  appear  to 
contradict  some  of  the  well-knOwn 
scenarios.  The  new  data  derive  not  only 
from  new  fossils,  but  also  from  new 
ways  of  looking  at  already  knOwn 
fossils  and  sites,  as  well  as  from  new 
analytical  techniques  from  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  The  latter 
range  from  ways  of  dating  fossil  sites 
too  Old  for  radiocarbon  but  too  young 
for  potassium-argon  determinations,  to 
reconstruction  of  ancestry  through 
similarity  in  DNA,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  hyena's 
contribution  to  the  fossil  record.  As  a 
result,  we  must  reconsider  the 
definition  of  "humanness"  and  adopt  a 
more  objective,  and  distant  view  of  our 
ancestors. 


New  Members  of  the  Human  Family 

Some  of  the  newest  members  of  the 
human  family  (Hominidae)  have  been  in 
the  literature  longer  than  any  African 
fossils  and,  in  fact,  are  not  fossils 
at  all.  In  several  recent  publications, 
as  well  as  in  a  forthcoming 
Encyclopedia  of  Human  Evolution  and 
Prehistory,  Delson  and  Tattersall  have 
placed  the  chimpanzee  (Pan) ,  gOrilla 
(Gorilla)  and  Orangutan  (Pongo)  within 
the  human  family,  rather  than  in  a 
family  of  great  apes  (Pongidae) . 
Other  authors  (e.g.  P.  Andrews  in 
Delson,  ed.,  1985,  Ancestors:  The  Hard 
Evidence:  14-22)  would  group  humans 
in  a  sub-family  (Homininae)  with 
African  apes  but  not  with  the  Asian 
orang.  In  the  most  extreme 
rearrangements  of  the  primate  kinship 
chart,  supported  by  recent  DNA  studies 
(Science,  10/16/87,  238:  273-275), 
chimpanzees  are  more  closely  linked  to 
humans  than  they  are  to  gorillas. 

Although  those  who  were  troubled 
by  the  ape  in  our  ancestry  will  not 
welcome  the  modern  African  apes  to  the 
family  reunion,  the  reclassifications 


make  sense  for  several  reasons.  First, 
a  re-examination  Of  comparative 
skeletal  morphology  shows  that  in  such 
features  as  eyebrows,  shape  of  sinus 
cavities,  Orientation  of  canine  teeth, 
size  differences  in  upper  incisor 
teeth,  and  the  relationship  of  bones  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  humans  (living 
and  fossil)  and  the  African  apes  share 
common  features  not  shared  by  orangs. 
Second,  studies  of  similarities  in  DNA 
group  African  apes  with  humans  rather 
than  with  orangs,  and  suggest  that  the 
latter  may  have  branched  Off  the  family 
tree  up  to  10  million  years  before  the 
split  between  African  apes  and  humans. 
Third,  the  Miocene  fossil  evidence  of 
Asian  and  African  apes,  18  to  8  million 
years  ago,  suggests  that  Asian  apes, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  orangs, 
formed  a  distinct  and  diversified 
lineage  in  Asia  and  southeast  Europe 
by  14  million  years  ago  (e.g. 
SIvapithecus,  Ramapithecus) .  Evidence 
of  a  distinct  lineage  of  bipedal 
humans,  however,  is  not  found  before  5 
million  years  ago,  and  then  only  in 
Africa. 
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Those  who  argue  for  a  closer 
relationship  between  humans  and  African 
apes  have  been  further  stimulated  by 
discoveries  of  several .  groups  of  west 
African  chimpanzees  who  use  stone  tools 
and  other  implements  to  crack  nuts.  Not 
only  do  the  chimpanzees  select  stones 
or  wooden  clubs  of  differing  hardness, 
depending  on  the  kinds  of  nuts  they 
intend  to  crack  that  day,  but  they 
appear  to  have  a  mental  map  of  all  the 
discarded  tools  in  their  terrain,  so 
that  they  can  swing  by  and  pick  up  the 
nearest  tool  of  the  appropriate 
material  on  their  way  to  a  nut  tree 
(Journal  of  Human  Evolution  13:  415-440 
and  15:  77-132). 

New  Fossils  Negate  Old  Theories 

New  fossil  discoveries  from  Kenya 
and  Tanzania  have  also  upset  previous 
reconstructions  of  the  human  family 
tree.  In  1985  (Nature  316:  788-792), 
Brown,  Harris,  Leakey  and  Walker 
published  a  description  of  the  most 
complete  early  hominid  skeleton  ever 
found:  that  of  a  ca.  12  year-old  Homo 
erectus  boy,  who,  although  not 
fully-grown,  was  already  almost  5' 6" 
tall  at  the  very  beginning  of  Homo 
erectus  times,  ca.  1  .6  million  years 
ago!  Since  we  had  imagined  that  members 
of  this  species  were  short  as  well  as 
primitive  in  appearance,  the 
implication  that  Homo  erectus 
individuals  may  have  attained  an  adult 
height  of  6  feet  is  revolutionary.  What 
new  food  source  did  Homo  erectus 
exploit  in  order  to  sustain  this  rate 
of  growth  for  the  first  time  in  hominid 
history?  In  addition,  the  pelvis  of 
the  boy  from  Nariokotome  On  the  west 
side  of  Lake  Turkana  is  considerably 
narrower  than  the  male  pelvis  of  today, 
implying  that  erectus  infants  were  as 
underdeveloped  or  'altricial'  at  birth 
as  ours  are,  since  an  infant  with  a 
full-grown  erectus  brain  would  not  have 
fit  through  the  birth  canal. 

The  erectus  boy  differs 
dramatically  from  another  new,  but  more 
fragmentary  adult  skeleton  from  Olduvai 
Gorge,  announced  in  May,  1987  by 
Johanson  and  colleagues  (Nature  327: 


205-209).  Although  dated  Only  about 
200,000  years  earlier  than  the  erectus 
boy,  the  Olduvai  skeleton,  provisional- 
ly attributed  to  a  previous  human 
species,  Homo  habilis,  was  as  shbrt  as 
the  "Lucy"  fossil  (Australopithecus 
afarensis)  of  more  than  a  million  years 
earlier  (3.0  million  years  ago)  and  had 
comparably  long  arms.  The  new  fossil 
seems  to  confirm  the  "punctuated 
equilibrium"  model  of  human  evolution: 
long  periods  with  little  change  in 
morphology  followed  by  rapid  bursts  of 
dramatic  change  in  size,  shape,  and 
lifestyle.  Like  the  erectus  bOy, 
however,  the  Olduvai  skeleton  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers.  If  the 
first  assemblages  of  chipped  stone 
tools  now  dated  to  2.5  to  2.0  million 
years  represent  a  new  way  of  making  a 
living  in  savanna  environments,  why  are 
the  hominids  like  Lucy  who  date  from 
before  this  event  so  similar  to  the 
ones  who  lived  in  east  Africa  at  1.8 
million  years  ago?  Have  we  grouped 
fossils  into  "Homo  habilis"  that  don't 
belong  together?  Are  the  fossils  we  are 
calling  Homo,  because  of  expanded  brain 
cases  and  a  presumed  dependence  on 
tools  and  cultural  behavior,  in  fact 
not  responsible  fOr  the  tools  after 
all? 

Curiously,  the  most  dramatic 
shifts  in  the  hominid  lineage 
at  the  time  when  stone  tools  first 
appeared  concern  not  the  presumed 
ancestors  of  Homo  erectus,  but  their 
cousins,  the  robust  australopithecus 
group.  Until  the  publication  of  the 
"black  skull"  from  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Turkana  by  Walker  and  colleagues 
in  1986  (Nature  322:517-522,  Discover, 
September  1 986 :  87-93,  Science  233: 
720-21),  robust  australopithecus 
individuals,  with  their  "nutcracker" 
jaws,  large  grinding  molars, 
gorilla-like  crests,  and  flat  faces, 
were  thought  to  represent  a  specialized 
dead-end  in  human  evolution  that 
evolved  only  after  2  million  years  ago 
in  response  to  competition  from  more 
"advanced"  early  humans  (HomO  habilis) 
wielding  stone  tools.  The  extremely 
robust  "black  [manganese-stainedl 
skull",  however,  is  2.5  million  years 
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old!  While  not  as  flat-faced  Or  as 
large-brained  as  later  forms,  the 
"black  skull"  had  molar  teeth  and  a 
bony  skull  crest  as  large  or  larger 
than  any  of  the  hyper- robust 
Austalopithecus  boisei  forms  from  east 
Africa,  such  as  Zinjanthropus  from 
Olduvai.  The  new  skull  shares  some 
primitive  features  with  the  earlier 
form,  Austalopithecus  afarensis  (Lucy 
and  the  "first  family"),  but  relatively 
few  with  its  presumed  contemporary,  A_. 
africanus  ("Mrs.  Pies.")  from  south 
Africa,  or  with  later  representatives 
of  the  genus  Homo.  How  are  all  these 
fossil  forms  related  to  one  another? 
Many  scholars  agree  (see  Science  News 
7/4/87  p. 7)  that  the  robust  australo- 
pithecines  must  now  be  derived  directly 
from  afarensis.  But  is  Homo,  who  only 
appears  after  2  million  years  ago,  also 
derived  from  afarensis,  and  if  so,  is 
africanus  a  side-branch  or  an 
intermediate  ancestor?  And  finally,  who 
made  the  first  stone  tools  at  2.5  to 
2.1  million  years  ago,  at  Kada  Gona 
(Ethiopia),  Omo  (Ethiopia)  and  Senga 
(Zaire)?  (No  stone  tools  are  known  from 
this  time  range  in  South  Africa  or  in 
association  with  africanus) .  Was  it  a 
robust  australopithecus  or  an 
undiscovered  human  ancestor? 

The  new  fossils  concur  with  several 
re-analyses  of  the  behavioral  and 
physical  evidence  for  early  human 
adaptations.  Early  humans  were  not 
simpler  versions  of  ourselves  but  a 
group  of  animal  forms  with  no  living 
analogue.  To  live  on  the  east  African 
savannas,  they  probably  had  to  be  able 
to  exploit  underground  tubers,  and 
small  animal  prey,  but  the  simple  stone 
tools  they  made  did  not  change  for  a 
million  years.  While  Homo  erectus  may 
have  had  a  long  period  of  childhood 
dependency  and  learning,  considerable 
controversy  exists  as  to  whether  Homo 
habilis  and  Australopithecus  matured  in 
an  "ape"  or  human  growth  pattern 
(Nature  317:525-527,  323:327-330). 
Rather  than  representing  "hdme  bases" 
and  a  modern  pattern  of  food-sharing 
and  division  of  labor,  the  evidence  Of 
the  earliest  archaeological  sites  is 
now   seen   to   reflect   processing   of 


animal  bones  by  hominids  at  localities 
where  large  carnivores  were  also  active 
and  where  no  clear  evidence  of  human 
campsite  activities  is  found  ( Potts 
1984,  American  Scientist  72:  338-347; 
Bunn  and  Kroll  1986,  Current 
Anthropology  27(5):  431-452;  Binford 
1 987 ,  Current  Anthropology 
28(1): 102-1 05T 

The  Origin  Of  Modern  Humans 

About  1  million  years  ago  or 
slightly  earlier,  the  first  humans 
spread  out  of  Africa  via  the  Middle 
East  into  southern  and  eastern  Asia, 
and,  finally,  Europe,  the  northernmost 
continent.  To  do  so,  they  had  to  learn 
to  cope  with  colder  winters  and  shorter 
growing  seasons  in  which  increased 
reliance  on  the  meat  and  fat  Of  large 
animals  wOuld  have  been  essential.  Yet 
many  sites  that  were  once  thought  to 
demonstrate  this  reliance,  along  with 
the  hunting  c6mpetence  Of  later  Homo 
erectus,  have  recently  been  questioned. 
In  a  series  of  1985-6  articles  in 
Current  Anthropology,  (26(4):413-442; 
27(5):453-475)  Binford  and  colleagues 
argue  that  the  Chinese  site  Of 
Zhoukoudian  (ChOukoutien) ,  "the  cave 
home  of  Beijing  [Peking]  man"  was  also 
the  cave  home  of  two  species  Of  hyena, 
wolf,  tiger  and  bear.  While  humans  also 
left  their  stone  tools  in  the  cave,  the 
food  habits  of  these  carnivores  were 
probably  responsible  for  much  Of  the 
bone  accumulation  in  the  cave,  as  well 
as  for  the  damage  to  the  human  skulls, 
formerly  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
cannibalism.  In  addition,  the  "ash 
layers"  cited  as  evidence  for  human 
control  Of  fire  are  probably  the 
remains  Of  huge  guanO  accumulations, 
some  spontaneously  ignited  and  burning 
oyer  long  periods,  s6  that  "the  'cave 
home  of  Beijing  man'  may  well  have  been 
one  of  the  first  'homes'  in  the 
temperate  zone  to  have  had  'central 
heating'"  (1985:  429).  As  Binford 's 
conclusions  are  strongly  contested  by 
other  scholars,  both  in  the  US  and 
abroad,  a  definitive  reconstruction  of 
life  in  China  in  HomO  erectus  times 
must  await  further  data  from 
Zhoukoudian  and  other  sites. 
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In  Europe,  the  site  Of  Torralba  is 
interpreted  in  the  Time-Life  hook  on 
Early  Man,  as  well  as  in  the 
Smithsonian's  Hall  Of  Ice  Age  Mammals 
and  the  Emergence  of  Man  as  a  place 
where  Homo  erectus  was  thought  to  have 
used  fire  to  drive  elephants  into  a  bog 
and  slaughter  them.  Although  stone 
tools  indicate  some  human  activity  at 
the  site,  recent  restudy  of  the 
evidence  for  fire,  hunting,  and 
butchering  of  the  elephants  and  other 
animals  suggests  that  the  large  mammals 
could  well  have  died  a  natural  death, 
since  hearths  were  absent,  and  previous 
identifications  of  stone  tool 
"cutmarks"  are  now  in  doubt. 

Even  the  European  Neandertals, 
whose  large  brains  qualify  them  for 
inclusion  in  our  own  species,  have  been 
"dehumanized,"  their  ability  to  speak 
clearly  and  plan  ahead  called  into 
question.  In  a  review  article  in  the 
1 986  Annual  Review  of  Anthropology 
(15:1 93-21 8) ,  Trinkaus  demonstrates 
that  Neandertals  were  more  cold-adapted 
and  much  more  robustly  built  than  Homo 
sapiens  sapiens,  indicating  that  their 
ability  to  find  cultural  rather  than 
biological  solutions  to  environmental 
stress  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  early  modern  human  (Homo  sapiens 
sapiens) .  The  "early  moderns",  on  the 
other  hand,  were  more  "advanced"  in 
their  cultural  behavior  than  we  had 
previously  imagined.  Not  only  did  they 
carve  images  of  their  world  and 
decorate  themselves  with  beads  and 
pendants,  but  they  also  built  boats  and 
sailed  them  to  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
and  New  Ireland,  where  sites,  some  with 
painted  images,  are  known  from  32,000 
years  ago  (Nature,  8/20/87,  328:666). 

Surprisingly,  in  view  of  its 
relatively  recent  date,  the  origin  of 
modern  humans  is  one  of  the  most 
debated  topics  in  paleoanthropology 
(Science,  9/11/87,  Vol.  237:1292-1295). 
Where  is  the  birthplace  of 
"Cro-magnon"  and  other  peoples  who 
appear  in  Europe  beginning  around 
35,000  years  ago  and  whose  achievements 
culminate  in  the  great  painted  caves  of 
Lascaux  and  Altamira?  Two  new  lines  of 


evidence  lead  us  back  to  the  place 
where  the  human  stOry  began.  Studies  of 
mitochondrial  DNA  in  modern  human 
groups  suggest  that  all  modern  humans 
are  descended  within  the  last  200,000 
years  from  an  African  ancestor.  Since 
mitochondria  are  present  in  eggs  but 
not  in  sperm,  only  female  ancestry  is 
reflected  in  the  pattern.  If  this 
ancestral  modern  woman  bred  with 
Neandertal  or  Other  males,  whose 
mitochondria  are  not  heritable,  this 
intermixture  would  not  show  up  in  the 
mitochondrial  DNA,  although  it  would  be 
reflected  in  the  more  slowly-evolving 
nuclear  DNA.  Many  scholars,  however, 
including  Trinkaus,  see  the 
contribution  of  Neandertals  to  modern 
humans  as  minimal.  The  physical 
differences  are  too  great,  and  the 
replacement  time  too  short,  to  envision 
a  slow  transformation  frOm  one  form  to 
the  other. 

Some  anthropologists  argue  that 
the  molecular  clock  does  not  keep  good 
time,  or  that  alternative  explanations 
for  why  African  populations  are  more 
diverse  genetically  than  the  entire 
rest  of  the  human  species  can  be 
developed  (Science  10/2/87:  238:24-26). 
Yet  the  mitochondrial  evidence  may  well 
be  in  agreement  with  a  second  source  of 
evidence:  that  Of  the  fossil  record 
itself.  At  two  sites  in  South  Africa, 
Border  cave  and  Klasies  River  Mouth, 
fossils  with  chins  and  small  modern 
teeth  have  been  dated  to  the  end  of  the 
last  interglacial,  about  75,000  years 
before  the  first  appearance  Of  modern 
humans  in  Europe.  Skeptics  (e.g. 
Binford,  1984,  Faunal  Remains  from 
Klasies  River  Mouth) have questioned 
the  dates  or  argued  that  younger,  more 
modern  skeletons  may  have  been  buried 
or  mixed  into  older  deposits.  Recent 
stratigraphic  work  at  Klasies,  however, 
shOws  that  the  modern  human  fossils 
there  are  contemporary  with  the 
earliest  archaeological  levels  at  the 
site,  levels  whose  soils  and  associated 
molluscs  are  linked  to  the  warmer 
climate  of  the  last  interglacial.  More 
"archaic"  but  still  large-brained  Homo 
sapiens  fossils  are  known  from  even 
earlier  deposits  at  Omo  (Ethiopia), 
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Ndutu,  Laetoli,  and  Eyasi  (Tanzania), 
Florisbad  (South  Africa)  and  several 
other  sites.  A  few  scholars  point  to 
the  existence  Of  transitional 
populations  between  archaic  and  modern 
humans  at  several  sites  in  eastern 
Europe  and  southeast  Asia,  but  these 
can  also  be  seen  as  evidence  for  the 
intrusion  and  interbreeding  of  new 
populations.  As  a  result  of  several 
converging  lines  of  evidence,  an 
African  ancestry  for  all  modern  humans 
appears  likely. 

General  Considerations 

All  of  these  new  discoveries  and 
interpretations,  whether  due  to  new 
fossils,  new  analytical  techniques,  or 
new  ways  of  looking  at  old  data, 
reflect  changing  views  of  evolution  in 
general,  and  human  evolution  in 
particular.  If  new  evolutionary 
advances  are  rare  events,  followed  by 
long  periods  of  stasis,  then  dramatic 
differences  between  early  human  groups 
only  200,000  years  apart  make  sense,  as 
do  long  periods  when  both  the  biology 
and  behavioral  adaptations  of  hominid 
species  were  stable.  The  rapid 
replacement  of  Neandertals  by  modern 
humans  also  fits  this  model. 

A  second  trend  in  these  new 
scenarios  is  the  progressive  refusal  to 
recognize  modern  human  behaviors  in  our 
ancestors.  Like  scholars  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  modern  anthropolo- 
gists are  struck  by  the  great  gulf  that 
separates  us  from  the  primitive  past 
rather  than  by  the  few  traits  which 
unite  everything  grouped  in  the  human 
family  (including  possibly,  the  living 
African  apes).  Where  to  draw  the  line 
between  "human"  and  "non-human"?  The 
answer  may  not  lie  entirely  in  the 
fossil  record,  but  in  the  ways 
scientists  and  philosophers  think  about 
themselves,  their  evolutionary  past, 
and  the  world  around  them. 

Alison  S.  Brooks 


SOUTH  AFRICA  TODAY;  LIFE  IN  A 
DIVIDED  SOCIETY  examines  the 
historical  and  personal  dimensions 
Of  apartheid  and  describes  how  the 
lives  of  South  Africans  shape  and 
are  shaped  by  the  institutions  and 
cultures  Of  this  society.  Distin- 
guished speakers  include  Allan 
Boesak,  Shula  Marks,  Andre  Brink, 
Mamphela  Ramphele,  Fatima  Meer, 
Fikile  Bam,  Jakes  Gerwel,  Cyril 
Ramaphosa,  David  Coplan,  and 
Njabulo  Ndebele.  This  SI  RAP  course 
runs  from  January  25  through  April 
4.  These  speakers  may  be  available 
to  talk  elsewhere  during  their  stay 
in  the  U.  S.  If  interested  in 
arranging  a  visit  to  your  area  and 
are  able  to  finance  it,  call  Diana 
Parker  (Office  of  Folklife 
Programs)  at  (202)  287-3258. 
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AN  ARCTIC  PARTNERSHIP:  THE   UNGALUYAT  PROJECT 


[Editor's  Note:  Over  1800  miles  due 
north  of  Detroit,  and  a  world  away,  is 
the  isolated  Inuit  (Eskimo)  community 
of  Igloolik.  (Inuit  means  "People"  in 
the  Eskimo  language,  Inuktitut,  and  is 
the  term  they  use  to  define  them- 
selves.) Thirty  years  ago,  this  village 
was  home  to  only  a  few  people:  a 
trader,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Police,  and  a  French  missionary. 
Gradually,  the  seasonally  mobile  Inuit 
settled  permanently  around  this 
settlement  as  a  school,  health  care 
facilities,  and  housing  were  made 
available.  Nowadays,  almost  a  thousand 
people  call  Igloolik  home.  This 
community   and   the   nearby   Ungaluyat 


archaeological  site  provide  the  setting 
for  this  issue's  lead  article.  The 
Ungaluyat  Project,  conducted  last 
summer,  involved  both  Inuit  and 
non- Inuit  youth  in  a  multi-cultural 
learning  experience  that  combined  the 
knowledge  of  the  community's  elders 
with  the  techniques  of  professional 
archaeology.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  is  written  by  Josh  Fitzhugh,  a 
high  school  student  participant  in  the 
project,  who  describes  his  personal 
experience  working  alongside  his  Inuit 
counterparts.  The  second  part  is 
written  by  project  director  Sue 
Rowley.] 

(continued  on  p. 2) 
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AN  ARCTIC  IMMERSION;  A  STUDENT'S 
JOURNAL 

July  19.  It  is  28  degrees.  2:00 
a.m.  and  the  sunlight  glows  through  the 
walls  of  the  tent.  I  am  lying  here, 
contemplating  life,  as  I  sometimes  do 
when  I  can't  sleep.  There  is  an  elbow 
sticking  in  my  ribs,  a  pair  of  boots 
under  my  head,  and  three  or  four  sets 
of  rather  loud  snores  reverberating  in 
my  ears.  One  of  six  in  the  tent,  I  am 
wedged  tightly  between  my  two  best 
friends — a  large  21  year-old  named 
Mike,  who  that  spring  had  participated 
in  a  three-month  dogsled  trip  from 
Igloolik  to  Greenland,  and  an 
affectionate  14  year-old  named  Dick,  my 
"younger  brother,"  who  keeps  snuggling 
up  to  me  in  his  sleep.  At  least  I  am 
warm  in  my  polar  sleeping  bag,  and  the 
caribou  skins  on  which  we  lie  serve 
both  as  cushion  and  insulation  to 
protect  us  from  the  chill  of  the  frozen 
ground.  As  the  wind  blows  across  the 
ice  and  past  the  flaps  of  our  canvas 
tent,  I  think  about  the  things  I  have 
done  and  the  people  I  have  met  so  far 
this  summer. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
to  the  Arctic.  It  is  a  completely 
different  world  from  what  I  had  ever 
experienced.  The  tundra  here  is  totally 
flat  as  all  the  hills  were  crushed  by 
massive  glaciers  that  retreated  only  a 
few  thousand  years  ago.  This  flatness 
runs  for  miles  with  nothing  to  break 
the  uniformity.  There  are  no  trees.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  that  stands 
higher  than  two  or  three  inches;  the 
growing  season,  July  through 
mid-September,  is  far  too  short  for  all 
but  the  most  hardy  grasses  and  dwarf 
willows,  a  shrub  that  spreads  in  a  mat 
along  the  ground. 

Our  camp  here  at  Ungaluyat,  where 
we  are  digging  a  150  year-old  Inuit 
house,  is  nothing  more  than  a  line  of 
seven  tents  on  the  gravel  beach.  Twenty 
of  us,  including  nine  Inuit  teenagers 
and  myself,  live  in  these  seven  tents. 
Every  morning  we  wake  up  and  stagger  to 


the  cook  tent,  where  we  eat  an  oatmeal 
or  fish  breakfast.  At  9:00  a.m.,  Sue 
Rowley,  the  leader  of  this  archeologi- 
cal  excavation,  makes  radio  contact 
with  John  Macdonald,  the  director  of 
the  Canadian  Government's  research 
laboratory  in  Igloolik.  Then  we  all 
walk  up  to  the  site  to  start  our  day's 
work. 

Sue  has  divided  the  house  into  two 
meter  by  two  meter  squares,  and  each  of 
us  has  been  assigned  a  square  to  dig. 
In  these  squares  we  uncover  jade 
drilltips,  ivory  harpoon  heads,  snow 
knives,  bone  needles,  intricately 
carved  combs,  and  many  other  beautiful 
artifacts .  This  excavation  is  one  of 
the  two  jobs  we  must  do.  The  other  is 
to  sieve  the  dirt  beside  the  road, 
because  in  that  dirt  we  find  the 
artifacts  from  many  old  sites  that  were 
destroyed  when  the  road  was  made. 
Sieving  duty  is  miserable  work, 
especially  on  cold  or  windy  days  when 
our  fingers  stiffen  and  the  dirt  from 
the  sieve  blows  into  our  eyes . 

After  work  we  all  troop  back  to  the 
cook  tent  and  start  getting  dinner 
ready.  Some  of  us  go  out  on  the  ice  to 
fill  the  enormous  water  barrel  by 
jumping  across  the  cracks  of  open  water 
where  the  tide  pressures  have  melted 
the  ice.  We  usually  come  back  with  our 
pant  legs  soaking  and  our  hands  raw 
from  carrying  the  heavy  water  jug. 
After  dinner  a  few  of  the  Inuit  boys 
usually  go  out  to  hunt  for  seals  or 
ducks.  I  usually  go  back  to  the  tent  to 
read  or  else  I  play  aerobie  [similar  to 
frisbee]  .  When  the  hunters  come  back, 
we  often  start  playing  Crazy  Eights,  a 
wild  card  game  in  which  the  loser  must 
do  something  really  unpleasant,  such  as 
emptying  the  honey  bucket  (the 
outhouse)  or  walking  around  the  camp 
barefoot,  a  particularly  trying 
experience  as  the  ground  up  here  is 
very  cold  and  the  stony  beach  is  very 
sharp.  Sometimes,  we  go  icepan  hopping 
in  the  bright  evening  sunshine.  This 
game  consists  of  running  as  quickly  as 
possible  (so  as  not  to  fall  into  the 


icy  water)  across  the  mash  of  small 
icepans  that  float  in  the  open  cracks 
where  the  ice  sheet  has  begun  to  break 
up.  We  try  to  find  the  most  difficult 
and  challenging  routes,  often  using 
pieces  of  ice  that  will  only  support 
one's  weight  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  One  must  expect  to  get  at  least 
one's  feet  wet;  I,  being  a  little  less 
experienced  and  a  little  more 
foolhardy,  have  fallen  in  completely  a 
few  times. 

Usually  around  midnight  or  1:00 
a.m.,  we  all  go  back  to  our  tents, 
squeeze  ourselves  into  the  one-foot  gap 
not  occupied  by  someone  else,  and  read 
a  little  bit  before  resigning  ourselves 
to  another  night  of  sardine  sleep. 

Life  up  here  in  the  Arctic, 
however,  is  not  as  carefree  as  I  have 
described  it.  These  Inuit  kids,  with 
whom  I  am  working,  playing,  sleeping, 
and  eating,  have  to  face  realities  most 
of  the  people  I  know  will  never  have  to 
face.  One  of  the  two  girls  on  our  team 
was  due  to  have  her  first  baby  early  in 
February.  She  was  only  sixteen — a  year 


younger  than  I.  Her  uncle  committed 
suicide  during  the  summer .  He  was  only 
sixteen  as  well.  Once  I  overheard  the 
kids  talking  about  the  Inuit  Youth  Camp 
where  we  were  all  to  go  in  late  July. 
This  is  not  a  camp  as  we  think  of  camp. 
The  Inuit  kids  don't  go  there  to  have 
fun.  They  go  to  talk  about  the  problems 
they  as  a  people  are  facing,  and  they 
as  a  people  must  solve.  They  were 
saying  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
police  officer  at  the  camp,  so  that 
they  couldn't  do  any  drugs  while  he  was 
there . 

Serious  problems  are  an  everpresent 
undercurrent  of  life  in  the  Arctic.  Yet 
they  are  only  symptoms  of  a  much  larger 
process.  The  culture  and  lifestyle  of 
the  Inuit  have  been  changing  rapidly  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  Inuit  have 
been  gradually  leaving  their  old 
subsistence  way  of  life  in  favor  of  the 
flashier  and  easier  Western  culture. 
They  have  lost  many  of  their  hunting 
and  survival  skills,  yet  they  have  not 
been  adequately  trained  to  "make  it"  in 
white  society.  So  many  of  them  feel 
frustrated   and   lost   and   resort   to 
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suicide  or  drugs  to  solve  their 
problems .  In  my  experience  with  these 
Inuit  teenagers,  I  have  slowly  become 
aware  that  these  kids  have  to  deal 
every  day  with  horrors  that  I  might 
never  face  in  my  entire  life:  suicide, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  teenage 
pregnancy,  and  unemployment.  Their  old 
culture  is  disappearing,  and  a  new 
stable  culture  has  not  yet  emerged.  For 
these  Inuit  kids,  it  is  a  time  of  great 
difficulty,  of  many  stresses  and 
sorrows,  and  of  unknown  futures. 

Josh  Fitzhugh 
12th  grade 
Lawrenceville  School 


THE  UNGALUYAT  PROJECT : 
VIEW 


THE  DIRECTOR'S 


Sometimes  Inuit  express  the  view 
that  archaeology  is  just  another  way  we 
outsiders  have  of  taking  away  their 
culture.  Archaeologists,  they  say,  come 
to  the  Arctic  in  the  summer,  excavate  a 
site,  and  then,  like  geese,  fly  south 
in  the  fall.  The  artifacts  they  take 
with  them  are  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
again.  This  impression  of  archaeology 
formed  in  the  1970' s  as  young  Inuit 
realized  that  the  old  people,  those  who 
still  remember  life  in  snow  houses  and 
tents,  dog  teams,  and  the  time  before 
Christianity,  are  dying  and  with  them 
Inuit  knowledge  of  their  past.  This 
problem  is  being  exacerbated  by  the 
educational  system  that,  until 
recently,  served  to  draw  students  away 
from  their  families,  the  traditional 
source  of  learning,  thus  increasing  the 
generation  gap. 

Last  summer's  project  was  conceived 
as  a  way  of  addressing  Inuit  concerns 
about  archaeology  and  the  loss  of  their 
heritage.  It  was  planned  as  a  community 
based  project  combining  archaeological 
fieldwork  with  Inuit  oral  history.  Our 
aim  was  to  provide  a  unique  learning 
experience  by  exposing  the  students 
(Inuit  and  non- Inuit)  to  both 
traditional   Inuit   and   professional 


archeological  knowledge  of  the  past.  A 
secondary  aim  was  to  show  the  community 
what  archaeologists  do  from  excavation 
to  exhibition.  My  role  as  an 
archaeologist  was  to  introduce  the 
students  to  archaeology  and  to  teach 
them  to  excavate  while  several  Inuit 
elders  identified  the  artifacts  and 
taught  us  what  the  site  looked  like 
when  it  was  occupied. 

Preliminary  research  for  a  suitable 
location  pointed  to  the  community  of 
Igloolik,  a  hamlet  of  almost  1000 
people  and  the  nearby  site  of 
Ungaluyat.  The  Ungaluyat  site  is  vast. 
Within  an  area  500  meters  long  by  60 
meters  wide  are  the  remains  of  14  stone 
houses  and  a  circular  stone  meeting 
place.  In  1823,  Ungaluyat  was  visited 
by  two  British  Naval  captains  and  their 
crew.  Although  the  site  was  deserted, 
they  learned  that  the  local  Inuit  had 
only  recently  removed  to  their  winter 
sod  and  whale  bone  houses  several  miles 
away.  The  Englishmen  described  the 
strange  constructions  at  Ungaluyat  as 
large  tent  rings  with  walls  of  stone 
over  five  feet  high.  This  evidence  was 
later  corroborated  by  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Igloolik  Island.  This 
site  was  selected  for  our  project  for 
several  reasons,  the  recent  age  of  the 
site  being  the  most  important.  This 
meant  that  the  elders  could  describe 
and  identify  the  finds.  One  woman  we 
met  had  even  lived  in  a  similar 
structure!  Other  reasons  included  the 
site's  proximity  to  the  local 
community,  as  well  as  to  the  main 
summer  camp,  and  the  endangered  nature 
of  the  site  because  of  road 
construction. 

Our  operations  were  divided  into 
two  phases,  excavation  and  laboratory 
work.  Four  Inuit  students  were  hired 
for  the  entire  period  while  an 
additional  five  were  employed  during 
the  excavation.  Community  elders 
assisted  in  both  phases,  three  actually 
camping   with   us   in   the   field.   My 
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SUMMER  FIELDWORK 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Are  you  looking  for  adventure, 
discovery,  and  learning  this  summer? 
Become  a  member  of  an  archeological 
excavation  team,  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion, or  a  field  program  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  With  a  little 
research  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
opportunities  available  to  you  even 
within  your  own  community.  As  teachers 
you  can  share  your  findings  with  your 
students .  Many  programs  take  young 
people  16  years  of  age  or  older. 

Anthropology  departments  of  local 
universities  and  colleges,  state 
historic  preservation  offices,  and 
state  archeological  societies  often 
engage  in  local  archeological  excava- 
tions and  frequently  accept  volunteers 
with  no  previous  fieldwork  experience. 
The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
(AIA)  offers  a  listing  of  state 
archeologists  associated  with  the 
national  organization  as  part  of  its 
yearly  field  school  listing  for  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  ($4.00  for  members, 
$6.00  for  non-members).  Write:  AIA, 
P.O.  Box  1901,  Kenmore  Station,  Boston, 
MA  02215,  or  call  617-353-9361. 
Archaeology  magazine,  published  by  the 
AIA,  features  an  archeology  travel 
guide  to  sites  open  to  the  public  in 
the  Old  World  (March/ April  issue)  and 
the  New  World  (May/ June  issue) .  A  field 
school  listing  is  also  available  from 
the  American  Anthropological 
Association  for  $4.50  for  members  and 
$6.00  for  non-members.  Write:  AAA,  1703 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009  or  call  (202)  232-8800. 

For  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
fieldwork  opportunities  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Department  of 
Anthropology  distributes  A  Guide  to 
Resources  on  Local  Archeology  and 
Indian  History,  which  includes  a  list- 
ing of  museums  and  organizations, 
anthropological  and  archaeological 
societies,  fieldwork  opportunities,  and 


a  list  of  professionals  involved  in 
local  archeology  and  Indian  history. 
For  a  copy  of  this  free  Guide,  write: 
Public  Information  Office,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560;  or  call 
(202)  357-1592. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  offers 
five-week  High  School  Summer 
Internships  to  graduating  seniors 
interested  in  careers  in  archeology, 
art,  biology,  carpentry,  history, 
or  photography.  Session  I  runs  from 
June  5  to  July  9;  session  II  from  July 
10  to  August  13.  Forty  graduates  will 
be  selected,  and  interns  will  receive  a 
$500  living  allowance.  Application 
packets  must  be  requested  no  later  than 


March  14  and  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  March  18.  Write:  Intern  '88,  Arts 
and  Industries  Bldg. ,  Room  1163, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560  or  call  (202)  357-3049. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  offers  summer  projects  and 
seminars  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers;  some  of  the  topics  are 
anthropology  related.  For  information 
on  the  program  "Humanities  Instruction 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools," 
write:  NEH  Division  of  Education 
Programs,  Room  302,  1100  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506,  or 
call  (202)  786-0377.  For  information  on 
summer  seminars,  write:  NEH,  Division 
of  Fellowships  and  Seminars,  Room  316, 
1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20506,  or  call  (202) 
786-0463.  Application  deadline  is 
March  1 . 

There  are  several  organizations 
that  offer  volunteer  public 
participation  in  worldwide  research 
expeditions  in  various  scientific 
disciplines.  Many  of  these  organiza- 
tions, listed  below,  are  non-profit  and 
donations  can  be  treated  as 
tax-deductible  contributions. 

University  Research  Expeditions  Program 
University  of  California,  Desk  K-15, 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 
(415)  642-6586. 

Earthwatch 

680   Mount   Auburn   St.,    Box   403, 

Watertown,  MA  02172. 

(617)  926-8200 

( Earthwatch  has  a  special  scholarship 

program  for  teachers) 

International  Research  Expeditions 
140  University  Dr. 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94024 
(415)  323-4228 

Foundation  for  Field  Research 
787  South  Grade  Rd. 
Alpine,  CA  92001-0380 
(619)  445-9264 


The  School  for  Field  Studies 
Box  171,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  MA  02199 


CEP AM  International 

(CEDAM    stands    for    Conservation, 

Education,  Diving,  Archeology,  Museums) 

Fox  Road 

Croton-on-Hudson,  NY  10520 

(914)  271-5365 

Below  is  a  selected  list  of  organi- 
zations that  offer  fieldwork  experience 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad: 

British  Archaeology,  sponsored  by  The 
Association  for  Cultural  Exchange  of 
Cambridge,  England,  offers  a  four-week 
(June  20 -July  19)  comprehensive 
introduction  to  British  prehistory, 
including  lectures  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge;  tours  of  major  archeological 
sites;  and  archeological  excavation. 
Application  deadline  is  April  1 .  Write 
or  call:  British  Archaeology,  U.S. 
Student  Program  Division,  Institution 
of  International  Education,  809  United 
Nations  Plaza,  NY  10017;  (212) 
984-5330. 

Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center  is 
a  non-profit  institution  specializing 
in  Southwestern  archaeological  research 
and  education.  The  following  programs 
introduce  participants  to  archaeologi- 
cal field  methods,  laboratory 
techniques,  and  excavation.  The  Adult 
Research  Seminars,  consisting  of  week 
long  sessions,  are  conducted  from  May 
29  to  October  3 1 .  The  High  School  Field 
School  takes  place  from  June  19  to  July 
16;  applications  should  be  no  later 
than  March.  The  Teachers'  Workshop, 
conducted  from  July  17  to  July  23, 
offers  recertification  credit.  Write  or 
call:  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological 
Center,  23390  County  Road  K,  Cortez,  CO 
81321;  (800)  422-8975. 

Flowerdew  Hundred  Foundation  offers  a 
summer  institute  for  college  and 
university  educators  in  The  Historical 
Archaeology  of  European  Expansion 
1550-1700,  from  June  26  to  July  30. 


Participants  will  examine  the 
similarities  and  differences  of  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  French  colonial 
endeavors  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  and  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa.  James  Deetz  and 
Ivor  Noel  Hume  are  among  the 
distinguished  faculty.  Stipends  will  be 
awarded.  Early  application  is 
suggested.  Write  or  call:  Flowerdew 
Hundred  Foundation,  1617  Flowerdew 
Hundred  Rd. ,  Hopewell,  VA  23860;  (804) 
541-8897/8938. 

Human  Origins  and  Prehistory  in  Kenya ; 
The  Koobi  Fora  Field  School  is  offered 
by  Harvard  University  Summer  School  and 
the  National  Museums  of  Kenya.  The 
field  school  consists  of  two  six-week 
training  sessions  (June  8- July  19  and 
July  26-September  5).  Write:  H.  V. 
Merrick,  Koobi  Fora  Field  School, 
Department  008,  20  Garden  St., 
Cambridge,  MA  02138,  or  call  (617) 
495-2494. 

Parsons  School  of  Design  offers 
students  and  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
visit  about  twenty  decorated  caves  and 
five  Paleolithic  living  sites  under 
archaeological  investigation  through 
the  three  credit  course,  Paleolithic 
Art  and  Archaeology  of  the  Dordogne 
(July  30  to  August  20).  Write  or  call: 
Parsons  School  of  Design,  Office  of 
Special  Programs,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10011;  (202)  741-8975.  Early 
application  is  advised. 

Excavations  at  Catamura  Del  Chianti , 
near  Siena,  Italy,  will  explore  the 
town  plan  of  an  Etruscan  settlement  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  from  June 
29-August  7.  Write  or  call:  Excavations 
at  Catamurs  Del  Chianti,  Department  of 
Classics,  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306-4031;  (904) 
644-4259. 

Center  for  American  Archeology, 
Kampsville  Archeological  Center 
conducts  educational  research  programs 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  college  students  and  the 
non-professional,      and      separate 


workshops  for  teachers.  Write: 
Admissions  Office,  Kampsville 
Archeological  Center,  Kampsville,  IL 
62053,  or  call  (618)  653-4395. 

Northwestern  University's  Ethnographic 
Field  School  (June  20-August  13)  offers 
students  of  all  disciplines  an 
opportunity  to  experience  another 
culture.  Students  design  their  own 
independent  research  project  to  learn 
about  the  Navajo  or  Hispanic  cultures 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Write  or 
call  Professor  Oswald  Werner,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  IL  60201;  (312) 
491-5402  or  (312)  328-4012  evenings. 


Science  Museums  of  Charlotte,  Inc. 
sponsors   Field   Archaeology   in 


San 


Salvador,  Bahamas  (June  19  to  July  4 
and  July  3  to  July  18)  .  San  Salvador 
as  the  site  of  Columbus's  first 
landfall  is  now  in  question. 
Excavation  of  a  Lucayan  Indian  site 
dating  to  the  time  of  Columbus  may 
help  determine  where  Columbus  actually 
set  foot  in  the  New  World.  Registration 
deadline  is  April  30.  Write  or  call: 
Cindy  Acker  or  Jerry  Reynolds, 
Discovery  Place,  301  North  Tryon  St., 
Charlotte,  NC  28202;   (704)   372-6261. 

Smithsonian  National  Associates  Travel 
Program  offers  three  anthropology 
related  programs:  Southwest 
Archaeological  Tour  at  Crow  Canyon 
(July  31  to  August  6);  Pueblo  Indian 
Study  Program  (July  9  to  July  17), 
based  in  Santa  Fe ,  New  Mexico;  and 
Southwest  Indians  (April  29  to  May  8). 
Write  or  call:  Smithsonian  National 
Associates  Travel  Program,  1100 
Jefferson  Dr.,  3045  Quad,  Washington, 
DC  20560;  (202)  357-4700. 

Archaeological  Rescue  Inc. ,  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  in  affiliation 
with  the  Anthropology  and  Education 
Sections  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum,  is  conducting  field  schools 
during  the  summer  months  at  Sheboygan 

(continued  on  p. 15) 


TEACHER'S  CORNER:  A  STUDENT- 
DIRECTED  TEACHING  MUSEUM 

Introduction 

The  Monroe  High  School  Archaeology 
Museum,  located  in  Jamesburg,  New 
Jersey,  began  in  1974  as  an  experiment 
to  incorporate  concepts  and  methods  of 
archaeology  into  a  high  school  social 
studies  curriculum.  Initially, 
archaeological  surveys  had  enabled  me 
to  take  students  into  the  field.  Local 
farmers  allowed  my  classes  to  survey 
recently  plowed  fields  where  students 
mapped  sites  and  collected  cultural 
materials  from  the  surface.  Then  the 
students  catalogued  and  photographed 
all  the  specimens  with  the  professional 
assistance  of  the  Trenton  State  Museum 
and  Rutgers  University.  Having  little 
expertise  but  much  interest,  and 
relying  frequently  on  university  and 
museum  professionals,  my  students  and  I 
proceeded  cautiously.  In  the  classroom 
we  studied  archaeological  methods  and 
Native  American  cultures.  The  students 
grew  deeply  interested  in  the 
archeology,  demonstrating  a  respect  for 
both  human  cultural  remains  and  for  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  the  past. 

A  Museum  Develops 

The  field  expeditions  were  quite 
successful,  and  after  a  few  years  much 
cultural  material  had  been  collected. 
Some  of  the  farmers  gave  us  collections 
their  families  had  been  accumulating 
for  years,  even  for  generations.  These 
collections  were  also  catalogued, 
photographed,  and  registered  with  the 
Archaeology  Department  of  The  Trenton 
State  Museum.  We  began  to  think  about 
exhibits,  and  even  more  ambitiously,  a 
school-based  museum.  A  whole  new 
avenue  of  activity  and  learning  opened 
up.  Over  the  next  few  years,  my 
students  and  I  renovated  a  classroom, 
built  exhibits,  developed  teaching 
strategies  and  audio-visual  materials, 
made  reproductions  of  Native  American 
tools,   and   much   more.   Teacher   and 


students  began  to  work  together  in  new 
ways,  truly  sharing  and  learning 
together . 

Students  as  Teachers 

Both  the  school  administration  and 
the  Board  of  Education  demonstrated 
support.  During  the  regular  summer 
school  program,  an  archaeology  elective 
was  offered  and  received  favorably.  A 
small  classroom  was  designated  by  the 
school  as  a  museum,  and  exhibits  and 
materials  were  completed  over  the 
summer  and  part  of  the  next  school 
year.  At  first,  a  few  classes  of 
elementary  school  students  from  our 
school  district  were  bussed  to  the  high 
school  to  see  our  museum.  This  provided 
the   first  opportunity  for  our  high 
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school  students  to  act  as  curators  and 
teachers.  Soon  thereafter  new 
presentations  were  developed  and 
invitations  were  sent  to  schools 
throughout  central  New  Jersey. 

During  the  1986-87  school  year, 
1553  elementary  students  and  267 
teachers  and  other  adults  visited  the 
Monroe  High  School  Archaeology  Museum. 
This  year  the  museum  is  expanding  into 
other  areas.  An  evening  lecture  series 
will  be  ready  by  spring  1988  focusing 
on  Native  American  cultures  of  New 
Jersey.  The  public,  including  local 
historical  societies  and  senior 
citizen  groups,  will  be  invited.  In 
this  series,  students  will  present 
slide  lectures  on  New  Jersey's  flora, 
fauna,  and  human  population  during  the 
Pleistocene  Epoch  and  will  demonstrate 
the  exhibits. 

The  Museum  Program 

On  a  pre-scheduled  day,  40  to  60 
elementary  students  arrive  at  the 
school's  front  door  where  the  student 
teachers  meet  them,  take  them  to  the 
cafeteria  for  lunch,  and  then  bring 
them  to  the  museum.  Divided  into  two 
groups,  some  of  the  elementary  students 
watch  a  slide  program  developed  by  the 
high  school  students.  The  slide  program 
reinforces  concepts  taught  in  the 
museum  and  focuses  on  New  Jersey 
prehistory  and  Native  American 
cultures.  Meanwhile,  the  other  group 
participates  in  hands-on  activities, 
also  led  by  student  teachers,  in  the 
five  major  activity  areas  of  the 
museum:  sandbox  archaeology,  fire 
starting  and  f lintknapping,  face 
painting,  food  production,  and  Woodland 
village  scene.  During  the  school  year, 
each  of  these  five  areas  of  the  museum 
is  staffed  by  high  school  students  from 
the  elective  course  "Anthropology/ 
Archaeology"  who  teach  the  concepts 
associated  with  each  exhibit. 

This  entire  program,  including 
slides  and  the  museum  visit,  takes  two 
hours .   The  program  runs   during  the 


regular  school  day  during  the  time  that 
the  high  school  students  are  scheduled 
for  two  elective  courses,  back  to  back, 
" Anthropology/ Archaeology . "  This 
scheduling  allows  high  school  students 
to  learn  by  doing  and  reinforces  all 
the  classroom  learning  they  do  during 
the  first  part  of  the  course.  The  basic 
idea  of  the  program  is  quite  simple.  It 
involves  teaching  basic  content,  in 
this  case  anthropology  and  archaeology, 
to  high  school  students,  while  at  the 
same  time  establishing  a  structure,  in 
this  case  a  museum,  in  which  high 
school  students  must  teach  this 
information  to  elementary  school 
students . 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  which 
brings  together  high  school  and 
elementary  school  students,  the  high 
school  students  must  utilize  and 
demonstrate  the  concepts  learned  in 
their  academic  coursework,  and  must 
help  bring  those  concepts  and  facts  to 
life.  The  program  has  indeed 
demonstrated  that  anthropology  offers 
both  teachers  and  students,  at  all 
levels  of  the  precollege  curriculum, 
new  and  exciting  ways  of  learning. 

Robert  G.  Shamy 
Monroe  High  School 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey 


TUITION   SCHOLARSHIPS   IN   ANTHROPOLOGY 
1988-89 


The  Catholic  University  of  America 
announces  the  availability  of  four-year 
undergraduate  scholarships  for 
anthropology  majors.  Criteria  is  based 
on  merit.  For  more  information,  write 
or  call:  Chair,  Scholarship  Committee, 
Anthropology  Department,  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  DC  20064;  (202) 
635-5080. 
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HISTORY  TEACHER  ADOPTS 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

[Editor's  Note:  Martha  Williams  has 
taught  social  studies  (primarily 
American  history)  for  the  past  26  years 
at  Marshall  High  School  in  the  Fairfax 
County  Public  School  System,  Virginia. 
Since  1973  she  has  taught  several 
classes  in  anthropology  and  has 
conducted  a  summer  field  school.  Martha 
was  a  participant  in  the  George 
Washington  University/ Smithsonian 
Institution  Anthropology  for  Teachers 
Program  in  1979-80.  Anthro. Notes  editor 
JoAnne  Lanouette  interviewed  her  former 
student  to  discover  how  one  high  school 
teacher  brought  anthropology  into  her 
life,  and  how  she  continues  to  keep  it 
alive.] 

Q:  How  did  you  become  interested  in 
anthropology? 

A:  I  attended  a  small  liberal  arts 
college  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
I  was  training  myself  to  be  a 
scientific  translator  with  a  double 
major  in  biology  and  languages  and  a 
minor  in  history.  My  undergraduate 
training  gave  me — and  I  tell  my 
students  to  remember  to  look  for 
this — individual  attention,  small 
classes,  and  a  sound  liberal  arts 
approach  that  encouraged  intellectual 
flexibility.  A  compartmentalized  view 
did  not  exist,  only  an  interdiscipli- 
nary view.  That  view  made  me  open  to 
anthropology . 

Even  though  I  had  been  teaching 
American  History  for  about  nine  years, 
I  jumped  at  a  brochure  that  crossed  my 
desk  in  1972  promoting  an  Archeology 
for  Teachers  Summer  Program  at 
Williamsburg. 

I  was  one  of  the  lucky  25  teachers 
selected.  We  were  given  free  lodging 
and  $100  a  week.  Ivor  Noel  Hume, 
Research  Archeologist  for  Colonial 
Williamsburg  until  this  year,  taught 
the  course.  The  first  week  Hurricane 


Agnes  poured  rain  on  Williamsburg  while 
we  sat  cooped  up  in  a  room  watching 
slide  after  slide  of  Hume's  collection 
of  historic  artifacts.  At  that  moment, 
I  wasn't  at  all  sure  anthropology  was 
for  me.  But  then  we  spent  the  next  two 
weeks  with  lectures  on  restoration  and 
architecture  and  a  dig  excavating  the 
public  mental  hospital  that  was  built 
around  1770.  I  was  hooked.  After  the 
program  ended  I  drove  back  and  forth  to 
Williamsburg  two  days  every  week  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  That  four  hour 
round  trip  was  testimony  to  how  much  I 
loved  it. 

Q:  How  did  you  keep  your  love  alive? 

A:  Fortuitously,  early  in  1973,  an 
archeologist  at  Fort  Belvoir  called  the 
Fairfax  County  social  studies 
curriculum  supervisor  to  ask  his  help 
in  finding  students  and  teachers 
interested  in  helping  with  a  dig  at 
Belvoir  Plantation.  I  grabbed  at  the 
chance,  along  with  another  Fairfax 
County  teacher,  Jack  Hiller,  and  began 
working  with  students  on  the  site 
during  the  spring  of  1973. 

Q:  How  did  you  get  students  interested 
in  archeology? 

A:  With  the  Belvoir  archeologist' s 
support,  Jack  and  I  started  in  the 
summer  of  1973  a  Summer  Field  School 
for  Fairfax  County  high  school 
students.  We've  been  running  it  almost 
every  summer  with  a  minimum  of  20 
students.  It  is  a  six-week  program 
sponsored  by  the  Fairfax  County  School 
System.  We  try  to  have  as  much 
hands-on  experience  as  possible.  The 
first  three  years  we  were  at  the 
Belvoir  Plantation.  Since  then  we  have 
done  salvage  work  at  Sully  Planation  in 
Fairfax  and  three  years  of  excavation 
at  an  18th  century  site  at  the  beltway 
and  Route  50,  which  has  now  been  paved 
over.  For  the  field  school,  we  rely  on 
Deetz's  In  Small  Things  Forgotten  and 
Invitation  to  Archeology  for  texts.  We 
also  have  the  students  spend  a  day  in 
the   judicial   archives   in   Fairfax 
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County.  We  have  developed  a  comparative 
exercise  on  what  is  a  house  and  what 
does  it  reveal  about  the  inhabitants' 
lifestyle  for  visits  to  Woodlawn 
Plantation,  Turkey  Run  Farm,  and  other 
historic  sites.  The  last  couple  of 
years  we  have  done  more  and  more  survey 
work  rather  than  full  excavations.  We 
find  that  testing  a  site  by  excavating 
one  foot  by  one  foot  squares  works 
better  for  students — quicker  results 
and  more  manageable  projects. 

Q:  Did  you  receive  administrative 
support? 


Q:  How  have  you  been  able  to  offer  an 
anthropology  course  in  a  small  high 
school? 

A:  As  far  as  I  know  Marshall  is  the 
only  high  school  in  Fairfax  that  offers 
a  one  semester  course  in  anthropology. 
That  gives  Marshall  a  uniqueness — 
important  in  such  a  large  school 
system — and  the  administration  welcomes 
it.  Interestingly,  the  administration 
decided  on  their  own  to  offer  a 
year-long  course  next  year — one 
semester  of  anthropology  and  one 
semester  of  archeology. 


A:  Yes.  You  must  remember  that  in  1973 
an  open  mileu  existed  for  educational 
experimentation .  The  curriculum 
supervisor  was  a  key  supporter.  Any 
school  system  is  concerned  about  its 
public  image.  This  program  was  not 
only  innovative  but  also  benefitted  the 
community  by  giving  it  a  sense  of  its 
own  history. 


Q:  How  do  you  stay  connected  to  other 
archeologists? 

A:  I  belong  to  the  Archeological 
Society  of  Virginia,  an  amateur 
society.   Most   states   have   these 

(continued  on  p. 12) 


Q:  How  do  you  manage  the  logging, 
studying,  and  analysis  of  the  artifacts 
you  find  during  the  summer  excavations? 

A:  The  County  set  up  a  lab  in  1978.  The 
lab  is  commonly  known  as  the  James  Lee 
Center  and  is  funded  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Planning.  It  provides  paraprof essional 
training  sessions  and  guides  our  field 
school.  In  1978,  citizen  pressure  from 
the  History  Commission  prompted  the 
county  to  hire  one  professional 
archeologist  to  be  on  the  staff  at  the 
Center;  later  another  archeologist  was 
hired.  Students  come  in  during  the  week 
and  one  Saturday  to  work  in  the  lab.  I 
even  give  my  American  history  students 
extra  credit  for  coming  in  to  work. 

Q:  Have  you  found  anything  in  the 
"trash"  you  have  been  picking  through? 


*  ...  CveM  TRASH  CAM  BE  EXCJTINd,  !  * 


A:  Yes,  I  was  surprised  to  find  this 
old  18th  century  metal  button.  You  can 
see  that  it  once  was  a  brass  button  by 
the  signs  of  corrosion  (tarnish)  on  the 
back.  See,  even  trash  can  be  exciting! 
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societies,  which  are  good  resources  for 
teachers.  I  am  on  the  state  board  of 
directors  and  the  head  of  the  Education 
Committee,  born,  at  my  urging,  two 
years  ago.  My  goal  is  to  develop  a  list 
of  archeology  resources  in  Virginia  and 
distribute  it  to  every  school  system  in 
the  state. 

I  also  belong  to  the  Society  for 
Historical  Archeology,  a  professional 
society.  Last  year  I  attended  their 
convention  in  Savannah,  Georgia  and  met 
several  other  professionals  interested 
in  archeology  education.  Thinking  the 
society  should  do  more  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  archeology  in  high  schools, 
I  put  a  note  on  the  bulletin  board 
asking  for  names  of  those  interested  in 
archeology  and  education.  From  that 
list  of  15  names,  I  am  planning  an 
Archeology  and  Education  program  of 
eight  papers  for  the  1989  Baltimore 
meeting.  This  society  now  has  an 
Educational  Subcommittee . 

Q:  From  your  perspective  does  a  serious 
split  exist  between  amateur  and 
professional  archeologists? 

A:  Yes  and  no.  I  see  the  gap  between 
professional  and  amateur  archeologists 
narrowing  somewhat  since  less  money  is 
available  and  the  amount  of  money  used 
needs  justification.  Archeologists 
need  public  support  for  labor  and  for 
defense  of  their  activities.  They 
simply  cannot  shut  themselves  off  from 
the  public. 

In  my  opinion,  the  gap  continues 
because  professional  archeologists  and 
anthropologists  have  been  reluctant  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  anthropology  in 
the  pre-college  years.  We  have  such  a 
sad  scarcity  of  materials  for  teaching 
archeology  or  anthropology  in  schools. 
While  professional  anthropologists  may 
disparage  movies  such  as  "Crocodile 
Dundee"  and  "The  Gods  Must  be  Crazy," 
these  films  have  value  for  teachers 
trying  to  find  vehicles  for  making 
their  students  think  about 
anthropology . 


Q:  Don't  you  ever  get  bored? 

A:  I  recently  earned  my  second  M.A.  in 
history,  in  a  program  in  applied 
history  at  George  Mason  University, 
with  specialized  courses  in  archives 
management,  preservation,  and  museum 
studies.  In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  I  helped 
develop  a  Culture  Resources  Managment 
Plan  for  Fairfax  County.  I  have  never 
lost  my  fascination  with  archeology.  I 
enjoy  trying  to  make  sense  of  it.  I 
love  puzzles,  and  digs  are  giant 
puzzles.  I  hope  my  students  learn  to 
love  these  puzzles  as  much  as  I  have. 


AMERICAN-CHINESE  YOUTH  EXCHANGE 

The  People  to  People  International 
American-Chinese  Youth  Science  Exchange 
offers  a  three-week  summer  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  40 
outstanding  high  school  students  and 
four  teachers  of  anthropology/ 
archaeology.  Hosted  by  the  China 
Association  for  Science  and  Technology 
in  Beijing  and  by  The  People  to  People 
High  School  Ambassador  Program  in  the 
U.S.,  the  Exchange  will  expose  students 
and  teachers  to  Chinese  anthropology 
and  archeology  in  Hong  Kong,  Beijing, 
Xian,  Changsha,  and  Guangzhou  from  July 
14  to  August  5.  People  to  People 
International  was  founded  in  1956  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to 
promote  international  understanding 
through  direct  people-to-people 
contact.  For  more  information,  write  or 
call:  Mr.  Keith  Currie,  Project 
Director,  The  American/Chinese  Youth 
Science  Exchange,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Bldg.,  Spokane,  WA  99202;  (509) 
534-0430.  Early  response  is 
recommended . 
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RESOURCES 


sets  of  the  major  cultures  are  also 
available. 


Anthropology  Today ,  published  by  the 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  is  an 
inexpensive  (six  issues  for  $12), 
topical,  bi-monthly  magazine,  for  the 
general  public.  You  can  receive  a 
review  copy  by  writing:  Anthropology 
Today,  56  Queen  Anne  St.,  London,  W1M 
9LA,  UK. 

Documentary  Educational  Resources  (DER) 
has  produced,  with  the  assistance  of 
Massachusetts  junior  and  senior  high 
school  teachers,  two  new  videotapes  for 
classroom  use:  "The  IKung  San: 
Traditional  Life,"  based  on  John 
Marshall's  film  studies,  and  "Yanomamo 
of  the  Orinoco,"  focusing  on  land  use 
of  the  Yanomamo  Indians  of  South 
America.  For  more  information,  write  or 
call:  Documentary  Educational 
Resources,  101  Morse  St.,  Watertown,  MA 
02172;  (617)  926-0491.  DER  is  also 
interested  in  hearing  from  teachers 
about  their  needs  for  educational 
videos  for  teaching  about  world 
cultures . 


Silkscreen  posters  or  prints  of 
Paleolithic  cave  art  by  Douglas 
Mazonowicz  are  available  from  The 
Gallery  of  Prehistoric  Art.  The  gallery 
offers  a  new  educational  program  on 
Paleolithic  cave  art  for  elementary 
school  classes  that  includes  an 
eight-page  teacher's  guide.  Also 
available  are  a  low  budget  traveling 
exhibit  and  other  resources.  For  more 
information,  write:  Gallery  of 
Prehistoric  Art,  25-60  49th  St., 
Astoria,  NY  11103,  (718)  956-3333. 

"Secrets  of  the  Lost  Red  Paint  People" 
(1987),  shown  last  year  on  PBS 
television,  is  a  documentary  about  the 
earliest  Indian  culture  of  northeastern 
North  America.  This  Maritime  Archaic 
culture  is  popularly  known  as  the  "Red 

(continued  on  p. 15) 


Biologue,  a  Journal  of  Interpretation 
and  Discovery  in  the  Life  Sciences,  is 
published  by  Teton  Science  School,  a 
private,  non-profit  facility  offering 
year-round  courses  in  natural  history 
and  field  ecology  for  all  ages.  You  may 
receive  a  complimentary  issue  by 
writing  Biologue,  Teton  Science  School, 
P.  0.  Box  68,  Kelly,  WY  83011  or  by 
calling  (307)  733-4765.  Annual 
subscription  rate  is  $7.50  for  three 
issues:  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

"Pre-Columbian  Mexico"  is  a  twelve-part 
videotape  series  with  each  program 
approximately  15  minutes  long.  The 
programs  may  be  ordered  as  a  set  or 
individually  and  include  a  script  of 
the  narration,  a  commentary,  an  index, 
and  an  annotated  bibliography.  For  more 
information,  write:  Brian  Bates 
Productions,  5216  Kauai  Way,  Fair  Oaks, 
CA  95628;  or  call  (916)  962-1052.  Slide 
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("Arctic"  continued  from  p.  4) 

parents,  three  local  volunteers,  and 
Josh  Fitzhugh  completed  the  field  crew. 

Bringing  the  Past  to  Life 

We  excavated  at  Ungaluyat  for  two 
hectic  weeks,  during  which  time  I 
gained  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
teachers .  The  most  difficult  task 
involved  explaining  why  archaeologists 
dig  so  slowly  and  record  everything 
they  find.  The  elders  and  students  had 
all  dug  at  sites  before  for  their  own 
interest.  Archaeological  sites  are  very 
visible  in  the  north  where  vegetation 
is  slow  growing,  and  people  often  dig 
around  in  the  old  sites  to  see  what 
they  can  find.  In  fact,  there  is 
evidence  that  this  is  part  of  an  old 
learning  technique  used  by  the  elders 
to  describe  objects'  uses  to  young- 
sters .  I  had  to  explain  that  we  wanted 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  home  we  were 
digging.  At  first  the  students  were 
skeptical,  but  later,  when  we  could  see 
where  people  slept,  where  the  men  made 
tools,  and  where  the  women  sat  sewing 
and  playing  with  their  children,  they 
understood  that  we  were  bringing  their 
past  to  life  again. 

In  the  evenings  we  would  visit  the 
elders  in  their  tents  and  ask  their 
assistance  in  identifying  finds.  The 
students  were  genuinely  surprised  at 
the  degree  of  concordance  between  my 
identifications  and  those  of  the 
elders.  At  other  times  they  saw  that 
not  only  did  I  have  a  lot  to  learn  but 
that  I  regarded  myself  as  a  student  of 
the  elders. 

Students  Share  Their  Knowledge 

One  problem  excavators  face  is 
boredom.  After  a  while  everything 
except  a  really  stunning  find  becomes 
routine.  We  were  fortunte  because 
nearly  everyday  some  curious  person  on 
his  or  her  way  to  summer  camping 
grounds  would  stop  by  to  visit.  This 


provided  the  students  with  a  break  and 
an  opportunity  to  describe  the  project 
and  their  role  in  it.  Often  they 
learned  new  informaton  about  the  site 
from  these  visitors.  Other  visitors 
included  a  local  television  crew,  who 
made  a  program  on  our  work,  and  three 
high  school  student  reporters  who  were 
running  a  summer  newspaper. 

When  the  excavation  was  completed, 
we  returned  to  town  where  the  artifacts 
were  cleaned,  checked  against  field 
notes,  and  labelled.  Several 
inconsistencies  and  one  major  problem 
highlighted  the  need  for  the  double  and 
triple  cross-checking  system  we  had 
instituted  and  led  to  helpful 
discussions  about  scientific 
techniques.  We  then  asked  the  elders  to 
help  us  learn  about  the  artifacts.  Some 
of  the  questions  we  asked  were:  What 
was  this  object  used  for?  What  is  its 
correct  Inuktitut  name?  Have  you  ever 
used  one  or  seen  one  used?  Where  did 
the  raw  materials  for  the  stone  tools 
come  from?  Once  we  gathered  this 
information,  the  students  created  an 
exhibition  of  50  objects  for  the 
community  and  the  school .  The  students 
wrote  captions  in  Inuktitut  and  English 
(see  example  below)  and  illustrated  the 
exhibit  with  drawings  to  explain  the 
uses  of  objects  and  with  photographs  of 
us  at  work  on  the  site.  In  two  days, 
over  twenty  percent  of  the  local 
population  visited  the  display. 

<pj  n  4 c c  o<"b  o rc?VT' b*1  l r  >'<e  j*v-' 
Ac-n-V'NVbUr  So-VCcOi^l^  A\J4o-°  t>'<_3o-e 
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Project  Support 

The  project  was  fortunate  to 
receive  support  and  cooperation  from 
many  sources.  In  the  spring  we  secured 
the  support  of  the  Igloolik  Community 
Council  and  the  Inuit  Taperisat  of 
Canada   ( similar   to   the   National 
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Congress  of  American  Indians) .  Funding 
came  from  three  sources:  the  Challenge 
'87  program  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Northern  Heritage 
Centre,  and  the  Northern  Heritage 
Society.  Logistic  support  was  donated 
by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  who  run  a  research 
laboratory  in  the  community. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the 
project  was  truly  successful.  We  all 
had  fun  and  the  exchange  of  information 
among  the  students,  elders,  and  myself 
was  immense.  I  probably  learned  the 
most  of  all.  When  the  summer  was  at  an 
end,  one  Inuit  student  decided  to 
return  to  school  and  retake  Grade  8 
(she  had  dropped  out  half-way  through 
the  year)  and  another,  who  had  been 
unemployed  for  eight  months,  enrolled 
in  a  training  program  on  Inuit  land 
claims.  Future  plans  for  me  include  a 
continuation  of  this  project  and 
perhaps  an  expansion  into  other 
communities . 


Sue  Rowley 
Anthropologist 
Smithsonian  Institution 


("Resources"  continued  from  p.  13) 

Paint  People"  because  of  the  extensive 
red  ochre  found  in  excavations  of  their 
sites  from  Maine  to  Labrador  dated 
approximately  8,000  to  3,500  years  ago. 
The  Red  Paint  People  developed  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  artistic 
cultures  known  archaeologically  in 
North  America  including  complex  burial 
ceremonials  and  mounds  built  thousands 
of  years  before  the  Hopewell  and  Adena 
mounds;  elegant  ground  and  chipped 
stone  tools;  and  elaborate  trade 
networks.  Archaeologists  compare  this 
culture  with  those  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  and  raise  the  question  of  origin 
of  this  Maritime  Archaic  culture.  The 
film  is  available  for  purchase  or 
rental  from  director  and  producer  Tim 
Timreck,  35  East  30th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10016;  (212)  685-1134. 

"The  First  Family"  (1986)  is  a 
60-minute  film  on  Donald  Johanson's 
1975  fieldwork  in  Ethiopia  where  the 
remains  of  at  least  13  individuals, 
known  as  the  "First  Family,"  were 
uncovered.  The  film  takes  viewers  to 
the  field  site  in  the  Hadar  region  and 
to  the  Physical  Anthropology  Laboratory 
at  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural 
History  where  anaylsis  and  reconstruc- 
tion led  to  the  naming  of  a  new 
species,  Australopithecus  afarensis. 
The  film  can  be  rented  or  purchased 
from  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Education  Division,  Wade  Oval, 
University  Circle,  Cleveland,  OH  44106; 
(216)  231-4600.  Also  available  is  "Lucy 
and  the  First  Family"  (1981). 


( Summer  Opportunities 
continued  from  p.  7) 

Marsh  in  Seboygan  County,  Wisconsin 
where  there  is  evidence  of  human 
occupation  dating  to  8000  B.C.  Weekly 
and  daily  sessions  are  available  with 


special  sessions  scheduled  for 
educators,  students,  families,  and 
adults.  Registration  fee  includes 
meals,  lodging,  equipment,  and 
laboratory  supplies.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  For  more  information,  call 
(414)  352-2515. 


ANTHRO. NOTES,  a  National  Museum  of  Natural  History- 
Newsletter  for  Teachers,  is  published  f ree-of-charge 
three  times  a  year--fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
An thro. Notes  was  originally  part  of  the  George 
Washington  University/Smithsonian  Institution 
Anthropology  for  Teachers  Program  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  To  be  added  to  the 
mailing  list,  write:  Ann  Kaupp,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  Stop  112,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

This  newsletter  may  be  reproduced  and  distributed 
free  of  charge  by  classroom  teachers  for  educational 
purposes. 

ANTHRO. NOTES  STAFF:  P.  Ann  Kaupp,  Ruth  0.  Selig, 
Alison  S.  Brooks,  JoAnne  Lanouette, 
editors;  Robert  L.  Humphrey,  artist. 

Illustrations  ©  Robert  L.  Humphrey  1988 
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MEDICINE,  LAW,  AND  EDUCATION:  A  JOURNEY  INTO  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 


What  do  medicine,  law,  and 
education  have  in  common?  Each 
involves  specialized  communication 
between  a  practitioner  and  members  of 
the  general  public,  within  a  distinct 
social  context.  Each  is,  further,  the 
subject  of  a  new  area  of  study — applied 
linguistic  analysis. 

In  recent  years  the  role  of 
linguistics  within  the  field  of 
anthropology  has  focused  increasingly 
on  the  study  of  communication  behavior 
and  its  relationship  to  the  culture  as 
a  whole.  This  approach  can  be  used  not 
only  to  further  the  research  interests 
of  anthropologists  but  also  to  address 
and  possibly  solve  common  everyday 
problems  in  communication  linguistics. 
New  subfields  in  linguistic  behavior 


have  arisen,  such  as  sociolinguistics , 
the  study  of  structure  and  use  of 
language  as  it  relates  to  its  social 
setting;  and  psycholinguistics,  the 
study  of  structure  and  use  of  language 
behavior,  how  it  is  learned,  produced, 
and  understood.  The  application  of 
studies  of  linguistics  to  real  life 
problems  is  the  concern  of  applied 
linguistics.  Traditionally,  applied 
linguistics  has  dealt  almost  exclu- 
sively with  language  learning  and 
teaching.  Recently,  however,  its  focus 
is  being  expanded  to  other  issues  such 
as  the  ones  described  in  this  Anthro . 
Notes  article,  based  on  published 
papers  of  Georgetown  University 
linguistics  professor  and  chairman 
Roger  Shuy.  As  an  educator,  a  scholar, 
and  a  consultant,  Shuy  reveals  some  of 
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his  and  other  researchers'  latest 
applied  psycho-  and  socio-linguistic 
communication  research  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  law,  and  education. 

Language  and  Medicine 

In  his  article  "Linguistics  in 
Other  Professions,"  Shuy  points  out 
that  recent  linguistic  work  on  medical 
communication  assumes  that  talk  between 
patients  and  doctors  has  "deep  clinical 
significance."  The  research  involves 
the  analysis  of  "the  speech  event 
itself  rather  than  the  physician's 
interpretation  of  the  patient's 
responses." 

The  medical  profession  claims  that 
95%  of  treatment  success  depends  on  the 
physician's  ability  to  elicit  accurate 
information  from  the  medical  interview. 
Physicians'  use  of  tenses,  hedges, 
euphemisms,  ambiguous  adjectives, 
intensif iers,  tag  questions  (questions 
that  almost  invariably  influence  the 
respondent  to  agree  with  the  speaker's 
proposition,  whether  or  not  one  wants 
to  agree) ,  and  question-answering 
avoidance  techniques  influence  patient 
behavior  and  can  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  doctor  and  patient 
that  grow  out  of  "differences  in 
experience,  needs,  goals,  and  world 
knowledge . " 

Shuy  and  his  colleagues  conducted 
research  on  cross-cultural  communica- 
tion problems  of  black,  inner-city 
patients  and  their  physicians, 
analyzing  their  attitudes  toward 
medical  delivery  service  and  the 
communication  breakdowns  that  occurred 
in  the  tape  recorded  interviews.  "They 
discovered  that  vernacular  English 
speaking  patients  worked  very  hard  at 
learning  the  vocabulary,  question- 
response  routines,  and  perspectives  of 
their  physicians  during  the  interview, 
but  that  there  was  little,  if  any, 
reciprocal  learning  attempted  or 
evidenced  by  their  physicians."  In 
addition,  the  doctors'  categories  of 
questions    "severely    limited    the 


patients'  opportunities  for  providing 
adequate  and  even  accurate  informa- 
tion." From  over  100  taped  interviews, 
they  concluded  that  the  "tremendous 
asymmetry  in  such  communication . . . 
almost  assured  misunderstanding  and 
miscommunication . " 

According  to  Shuy,  the  impact  of 
this  recent  linguistic  research  on 
medical  communication  has  been  meager. 
One  reason  may  possibly  be  that  the 
"field  of  medicine  has  not  felt  a 
particularly  strong  need  for  it." 
(Shuy,  1984). 


LANGUAGE  AND  THE  LAW 


Language  in  the  Courtroom 


One  area  of  linguistic  study 
focuses  on  written  and  spoken  language 
in  the  courtroom.  Such  a  study 
"range [s]  from  the  perceptions  and 
evaluations  of  jurors  to  the  actual 
language  used  by  witnesses,  judges, 
attorney,  and  defendants,  to  the 
language  of  question  asking,  jury 
instructions,  defendant's  constitution- 
al rights,  and  interpreter  competence." 
One  example  of  jurors'  perceptions  in 
the  courtroom  setting  is  an  experiment 
carried  out  by  a  Duke  University 
research  team. 

When  a  witness  was  permitted  to 
respond  at  length  with  consider- 
able freedom,  that  testimony 
(called  "narrative  testimony") 
elicted  more  favorable  responses 
from  jurors  than  did  the  more 
common  courtroom  style,  of  highly 
controlled,  brief  answer  testi- 
mony. ...Interestingly  male 
responders  believed  that  the 
attorneys  who  [interrupted  and 
talked  over  the  witnesses]  the 
most  were  the  most  skillful  and 
competent  while  the  female 
subjects  disagreed,  ranking  such 
attorneys  as  less  competent  and 
less  likeable.  (Shuy,  1986.) 


E.  Loftus  and  colleagues  conducted 
work  on  witnesses'  responses  to  the 
wording  of  an  attorney's  courtroom 
question.  Loftus  found  that  the 
lawyer's  question, 

"About  how  fast  were  the  cars 
going  when  they  smashed  into  each 
other?"  yielded  consistent 
responses  of  higher  speed 
estimates  than  the  question, 
"About  how  fast  were  the  cars 
going  when  they  hit  each  other?" 
Likewise,  a  week  later,  the 
subjects  in  Loftus' s  experiment 
were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
had  seen  any  broken  glass  in  the 
filmed  accident  used  in  her 
experiment.  Those  who  had  been 
asked  the  question  with  "smashed" 
in  it  responded  positively  twice 
as  frequently  as  those  who  had 
been  asked  the  question  with 
"hit"  in  it,  even  though  the  film 
showed  no  broken  glass  at  all. 
Other  experiments  by  Loftus 
included  mention,  by  the 
experimenter,  of  objects  not  in 
the  f?lm.  Seventeen  percent  of 
the  'subjects  who  were  asked 
quest-ons  containing  mention  of 
that  object  reported  later  on 
that  they  had  seen  it.  This 
research  by  Loftus  and  others  oh 
the  psychology  of  eye  witness 
testimony  and  memory  is  of  great 
significance  to  both  linquists 
and  legal  practice.  It  demon- 
strates, for  one  thing,  how 
language  form  and  content  affect 
mental  processes  such  as 
situation  and  memory  of  important 
details,  and  it  strongly  suggests 
that  attorneys  need  to  take  into 
account  lexicon,  syntax,  seman- 
tics, pragmatics,  and  social 
context  as  they  pursue  their 
litigation  efforts.  (Shuy,  1984) 

Language  as  Evidence 

Another  area  of  linguistic  study 
concerns  the  use  of  language  as 
evidence.    Secondary   evidence   from 


witnesses  becomes  less  useful  as  jurors 
can  hear  tape  recorded,  or  primary, 
evidence,  which  is  thought  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  applied  linguist,  however, 

knows  that  a  tape  recorded  event 
is  not  the  real  event.  Audiotape 
tells  a  great  deal,  but  it  tells 
little  about  how  far  away  from 
each  other  the  speakers  were  or, 
in  fact,  who  was  actually  talking 
with  whom.  Although,  videotapes 
may  give  better  evidence  of 
[speakers]  and  distances,  they 
may  also  provide  misleading 
appearances . 

For  example,  the  many  Abscam  conversa- 
tions videotaped  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Marriott  Hotel  in  Arlington,  Virginia 
were  in  black  and  white,  which  made  the 
expensive  rooms  look  "grimy,  run-down, 
and  dark,"  supporting  the  appearance  of 
sleaziness  that  the  FBI  hoped  to  get. 
(Shuy,  1984.) 

Linguists  assist  attorneys  in 
preparing  their  cases  for  trial,  and, 
in  some  cases,  appear  as  expert 
witnesses  in  criminal  and  civil  court 
cases.  For  example,  a  man  accused  of 
making  a  bomb-threat  telephone  call  to 
an  international  airlines  was 
acquitted.  The  linguist  had  compared 
the  speech  on  the  tape  recorded 
telephone  call  with  that  of  the 
defendant  and  showed  it  to  be  a  quite 
different  dialect. 

With  the  advent  of  tape  recorded 
evidence,  linguists  play  an  important 
role  in  assisting  the  jury  in  their 
understanding  of  the  case.  Linguists 
can  provide  the  jury  with  a  structure 
to  keep  the  sequence  of  the  taped 
message  straight;  to  separate  "who  said 
what  to  whom";  to  discern  speakers' 
intentions  from  available  clues  in  the 
tapes;  and  to  point  out  the  conversa- 
tional strategies  of  the  speakers.  For 
instance,  government  "agents  have 
secured  what  appears  to  be  consent  or 
agreement  of  the  targets  of  the 
investigation,   but   closer   analysis 


reveals  that  all  they  had  was  an 
'uh-huh'  or  an  'okay'  feedback  marker 
that  signals  no  more  meaning  than  'I 
hear  you,  keep  talking'  or  'I 
understand  what  you're  saying,'  or  even 
'I  don't  necessarily  understand  what 
you're  saying,  but  I'll  hear  you  out 
anyway.'"  As  Shuy  explains,  "humans 
tend  to  edit  speech;  make  it  fit  their 
view  of  the  world;  make  sense  out  of  it 
from  where  they  are"  (Shuy,  1984.). 

Language  and  Education 

As  a  composition  teacher  for  nine 
years  at  both  the  secondary  and  college 
levels,  Roger  Shuy  realized  that  it  was 
easier  to  edit  student  papers  with  such 
remarks  as  "monot."  or  "awk."  than  to 
explain  to  the  students  why  their 
papers  read  that  way.  He  points  out  our 
educational  preoccupation  is  with 
language  forms  (phonology,  morphology, 
vocabulary,  syntax)  rather  than  with 
language  functions  (using  language 
effectively  in  life  functions  such  as 
requesting,  denying,  asserting) .  "What 
we  have  learned  in  the  past  few  years 
is  that  how  people  use  language  to  get 
things  done  is  a  higher  order  skill  or 
competence  than  is  their  simple  mastery 
of  grammatical  forms." 

However,  as  Shuy  explains,  our 
tradition  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
and  foreign  languages  has  developed  not 
holistically  (which  takes  into  account 
both  linguistic  environment  and  social 
context)  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  surface  to  deep,  from  form  to 
function,  from  part  to  whole.  Recent 
studies  on  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  (ESL)  to  adult  foreign 
students  demonstrates  how  learning  is 
improved  when  form  follows  function. 
The  experiment  consisted  of  a  control 
class  using  traditional  form-oriented 
teaching  and  an  experimental  class 
using  the  functional  approach,  where 
students  were  involved  in  typical  life 
situations.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
latter  group  was  considerably  ahead  of 
the  control  group  "not  only  on  how  to 
use  the  language  to  get  things  done 


(such  as  to  complain,  to  request,  to 
deny,  to  clarify)  ,  but  also  in  sheer 
fluency  and,  most  surprisingly  of  all, 
on  skill  in  English  forms  (past  tense, 
etc . )  even  though  such  forms  were  not 
directly  instructed."  (Shuy,  1980.) 

Holistic  language  training  also 
considers  social  contexts .  "Language 
learning  should  be  seen  in  relationship 
to  the  people  with  whom  the  learner 
will  eventually  communicate."  For 
instance,  the  British  Council's  English 
for  Special  Purposes  teaches  adults  by 
setting  the  learning  in  the  work 
context.  "Turkish  mechanics  are  taught 
English  through  a  curriculum  which  has 
as  its  content  the  topic  of  mechanics. 
Such  an  approach  contextualizes  the 
learning  into  the  learner's  world  and 
frame  of  reference"  (Shuy,  1980). 

Dialogue  Journals 

Large  classes  and  the  traditional 
values  of  quietness  and  of  turn  taking 
thwart  oral  language  ability. 
Classroom  talk  usually  consists  of 
question-answer  sequences.  Dialogue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  natural  learning 
device  for  language  acquisition,  which 
begins  with  the  dialogue  between 
parents  and  child.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  dialogue  back  into  the 
classroom  by  way  of  dialogue  journals 
between  teacher  and  student.  Dialogue 
journals  "bring  back  a  semblance  of  the 
social  interaction  that  natural  oral 
conversation  brings,"  because  they  are 
conversational  in  style  and  allow 
teacher  and  student  to  discuss 
important  topics.  With  dialogue 
journals,  the  student  generates  the 
topics  for  discussion,  unlike  in  the 
classroom  setting.  (Shuy,  1987.) 

Results  of  oral  language  research 
in  elementary  classrooms  has  shown  that 
teachers  talk  about  95%  of  the  time; 
this  talk  is  divided  about  equally 
between  asking  questions,  giving 
directives,  and  evaluating.  In  dialogue 
journal  writing,  however,  Shuy  found 
that  these  forms  of  teacher  communica- 


tion  were  cut  almost  in  half.  "The  big 
difference,  though,  was  in  the  type  of 
questions  asked.  In  the  classroom, 
teachers  ask  test-type  questions — ones 
to  which  the  teacher  already  knows  the 
answer.  In  their  journals,  teachers' 
questions  were  new,  information-type 
questions,  genuine  requests  for 
knowledge  of  something  that  only  the 
students  had." 

The  following  is  an  example  from 
the  dialogue  journal  of  a  second  grader 
having  difficulty  learning  to  read  and 
to  write  in  the  classroom  but  eager  to 
write  to  her  teacher  and  to  receive  her 
responses: 

Kelly:  I  have  problems  some  times 
well  I  have  this  problem  it  is  I 
am  not  very  god  on  my  writeing 

Teacher:  I  think  you  are  a  good 
writer.  Keep  on  trying  your  best. 
I  like  the  Little  Red  Hen,  too, 
Kelly.  Keep  on  writing! 

Kelly:  Oh  kay.  Do  you  have  a 
problem,  if  you  do  I  will  help 
you  and  what  are  going  to  be  for 
Halloween. 

Teacher:  I  am  going  to  be  a 
farmer.  ...Everybody  has 
problems,  Kelly.  Some  problems 
are  big  and  some  are  small.  One 
of  my  small  problems  is  I  can't 
stop  eating  chocolate  when  I  see 
it! 

Language  functions  of  predicting, 
evaluating,  and  complaining,  which  take 
more  thinking  and  reasoning  skills, 
increased  from  3%  in  classroom  talk  to 
23%  in  journal  writing.  In  journal 
writing,  students  also  increased  by  50% 
the  number  of  information  questions 
they  asked  of  the  teacher.  [The  news- 
letter Dialogue  is  available  by  writing 
to  Dialogue,  CAL,  1118  22nd  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20037.  Published  three 
times  a  year  for  $6.00.  The  April  1988 
issue  focuses  on  "Dialogue  Journals  in 
an   International   Setting"    (Japan, 


Germany,   South   Africa,   Zaire,   and 
Mexico)  .] 

Effective  Complaints 

Another  important  aspect  of 
dialogue  journal  writing  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  complain 
(Shuy,  1988),  an  important  language 
function.  Student  complaining  can  be 
instructive  for  the  teacher,  providing 
important  information  about  how 
students  perceive  what  is  going  on, 
which  in  turn  enables  the  teacher  to 
determine  what  to  reinforce,  repeat, 
stop,  supplement  or  avoid.  More 
importantly,  says  Shuy,  complaining  is 
a  thinking  process. 

Complaints  can  be  true  or  false. 
But  to  be  felicitous  (or  effective), 
they  must  be  uttered  sincerely,  or 
rather  the  speaker  must  believe  that 
the  complaint  is  true.  According  to 
Shuy,  "it  would  seem  logical  that 
complaining  is  human  kind's  very  first 
function,  manifested  by  crying  at 
birth."  Children  acquire  this  function 
long  before  school  age  and  learn  to 
differentiate  complaints  to  peers  from 
those  to  adults.  Children  learn  that 
"adults  do  not  like  to  hear  complaints 
at  all... and  will  frequently  tell  them 
to  ' stop  complaining* '  A  child  might 
wonder  if  it  could  possibly  be  true 
that,  in  the  adult  world,  no 
complaining  takes  place . " 

In  the  school  setting  language 
functions  such  as  complaining, 
interrupting,  and  denying  are  often 
abolished  from  speech  and  writing. 
However ,  as  Shuy  states ,  "...  it  is 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  life  will 
treat  us  in  a  nonprejudicial  way  to  the 
extent  that  no  complaining  will  be 
necessary." 

In  examining  six,  6th  grade  student 
journals  consisting  of  student-teacher 
exchanges  for  one  school  year,  Shuy 
tallied  365   student  complaints  that 

(continued  on  p. 14) 


SYMPOSIUM  ON 
ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  theme  of  the  April  Annual 
Meeting  of  The  Society  for  Applied 
Anthropology,  held  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
was  "Applied  Anthropology  in 
Multidisciplinary  Perspective."  Several 
sessions  focused  on  anthropologists  and 
schools.  At  the  suggestion  of  Benita 
Howell,  editor  of  Practicing 
Anthropology,  Ruth  0.  Selig  and 
Patricia  J.  Higgins  organized  the 
symposium,  "Anthropologists,  Teachers 
and  Schools:  Multidisciplinary 
Anthropology  in  Action."  This  symposium 
grew  out  of  Selig' s  and  Higgins' 
special  issue  of  Practicing 
Anthropology  (vol.  8,  no.  3-4,  1986) 
devoted  to  Pre-College  Education.  (This 
issue  is  available,  free  of  charge, 
from  Ruth  0.  Selig,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research,  SI  120,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC  20560.) 

The  symposium  was  designed  to 
illustrate  the  variety  of  approaches 
that  can  be  taken  by  professional 
anthropologists    to    encourage    and 


improve  the  use  of  anthropological 
concepts  and  data  in  precollege 
classrooms.  Lawrence  Breitborde  (Beloit 
College)  and  Henry  Moy  (Logan  Museum) 
described  several  programs  undertaken 
by  a  small  college  anthropology 
department  and  museum  in  cooperation 
with  local  elementary  schools.  The 
programs  included  curriculum  unit 
development,  an  NEH-funded  teacher 
training  institute,  and  a  cooperative 
weekend  and  summer  school  program. 

Ted  and  Charlotte  Frisbee  (Southern 
Illinois  University,  Edwardsville) 
shared  their  enthusiasm  and  experience 
helping  their  department  develop  a 
curriculum  enrichment  project  for  all 
levels  of  the  Edwardsville  public 
schools.  The  program  has  grown  each 
year  and  includes  museum  tours  and  open 
houses,  special  workshops  and  courses 
for  teachers,  cooperative  courses  for 
elementary  education  students,  and  a 
proposal  for  a  new  multi-disciplinary 
course,  "Social  Sciences  for 
Educators,"  that  would  involve  seven 
university  departments. 

( continued  on  p . 1 0 ) 


TEACHER'S  CORNER:  TEACHING 
ANTHROPOLOGY  THROUGH 
LITERATURE 

Can  anthropology  and  literature  be 
married?  As  a  high  school  and  univer- 
sity teacher  who  has  tried  to  integrate 
literature  and  anthropology  along  the 
way,  I  was  intrigued  by  a  graduate 
seminar,  "Latin  American  Cultures 
Through  Literature,"  taught  in  1984  by 
Catherine  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  George  Washington 
University.  In  this  course  selected 
literary  and  ethnographic  works  were 
examined  as  cultural  documents.  During 
a  recent  interview,  Professor  Allen 
shared  her  concepts,  readings,  and 
activities  for  this  course. 

Can  anthropology  and  literature  be 
compared  at  all?  Both  anthropologists 
and  literary  critics  employ  textual 
analysis  (using  "text"  broadly).  Both 
share  common  interests  in  symbolism, 
structuralism,  and  semiotics  (the 
relationship  of  form  and  meaning) . 
The  goals  of  literature  and  anthro- 
pology are  often  similar.  Both  are 
means  of  exploring  "the  ultimate 
concerns"  of  human  existence,  whether 
these  be  the  dynamics  of  social 
interaction  and  human  relationships, 
the  relationships  of  "man"  and 
environment,  or  the  problems  of 
meaning — how  to  comprehend  and  convey 
it.  Finally,  the  writing  of  literature 
and  the  writing  of  anthropology  involve 
translation  of  various  kinds. 

Why,  then,  Latin  America?  First, 
Allen's  fieldwork  has  been  in  Latin 
America,  primarily  with  the  Quechua- 
speaking  peoples  in  Peru.  Second,  Latin 
America  has  been  the  scene  of  both 
great  destruction  and  of  great 
creativity  in  the  centuries  since  its 
first  colonization  by  Europeans.  The 
confrontation  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
brought  alien  cultures  into  contact, 
such  as  African,  Hispanic,  and  Native 
American,  producing  new  cultural 
syntheses.   Out  of  this  process  has 
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come  some  of  the  greatest  literature 
and  the  most  penetrating  social 
commentary  of  our  time. 

How  was  the  course  organized?  After 
establishing  a  theoretical  framework 
derived  from  Clifford  Geertz's  The 
Interpretation  of  Cultures  (New  York: 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1973)  and  Rolena 
Adorno's  (ed.)  From  Oral  to  Written 
Tradition,  the  course  focused  on  how 
Latin  American  writers — "El  Inca" 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Jose  Maria 
Arguedas,  Octavio  Paz,  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez — present  their  own  societies, 
grappling  with  their  pivotal  position 
as  writers  between  two  worlds.  Then, 
the  students  explored  European  and 
North  American  conceptions  of  Latin 
America  in  works  by  anthropologists 
Claude  Levi-Strauss  and  Charles  Wagley, 
and  by  novelists  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Peter  Matthiessen. 

(continued) 


When  Allen  initially  taught  the 
seminar,  Geertz  was  one  of  the  few 
persons  writing  about  interpretive 
anthropology.  Geertz' s  technique  of 
"thick"  description  is  central  to 
understanding  just  how  similar  a 
novelist  and  anthropologist  can  be. 
According  to  Geertz,  using  Max  Weber's 
definition,  "Man  is  an  animal  suspended 
in  webs  of  significance  he  himself  has 
spun"  (chapter  1,  p.  5).  Those  webs 
constitute  culture.  Geertz  describes  an 
event  one  night  in  Morocco  in  1912  when 
French  soldiers,  a  Jewish  trader,  and 
Berbers  misunderstood  each  other  about 
a  mock  sheep  raid.  The  anthropologist 
would  first  have  to  understand  three 
different  forms  of  interpretation  in 
this  situation — French,  Jewish,  and 
Berber .  Then  she  would  try  to  determine 
why  their  presence  together  produced  a 
situation  in  which  "systematic 
misunderstanding  reduced  traditional 
form  to  social  farce"  (p.  9).  Yes,  the 
anthropologist  would  also  pursue  the 
orthodox  routine  of  data  collection — 
interview  informants,  observe  rituals, 
elicit  kin  terms,  and  take  census  of 
households.  But  the  anthropologist,  as 
in  the  Morocco  situation,  is  faced  with 
many  complex  structures  or  webs  of 
concepts  intertwined  with  each  other. 
The  anthropologist  decides  what  is 
significant  and  writes  her  interpreta- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  a  wink,  a 
mock  sheep  raid,  a  cycle  of  gift 
giving,  a  football  game,  or  the  pattern 
of  moving  a  herd  of  animals  from  one 
water  hole  to  the  next?  As  Geertz 
states : 

What,  in  a  place  like  Morocco, 
most  prevents  those  of  us  who 
grew  up  winking  other  winks  or 
attending  other  sheep  from 
grasping  what  people  are  up  to  is 
not  ignorance  as  to  how  cognition 
works... but  a  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  imaginative  universe 
within  which  their  acts  are 
signs. 


institutions,  events,  or  processes  can 
be  "intelligably — that  is  thickly — 
described"  (p.  14) .  Once  the  anthropo- 
logist understands  those  signs,  those 
webs  of  significance,  and  writes  her 
interpretation,  her  descriptions  can 
only  be  thick,  not  thin.  If  an 
anthropologist  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  those  human  behaviors,  she 
can  enlarge  "the  universe  of  human 
discourse"  so  that  people  can  meet  and 
even  understand  people  who  live  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  (p.  14). 
That  is  the  primary  aim  of  anthropology 
for  Geertz. 

Ethnographies,  however,  should 
never  be  presumed  to  be  the  culture. 
They  are  the  ethnographers'  interpreta- 
tions; hence  the  term  interpretive 
anthropology.  Anthropological  writings 
are  fictions  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
made,  and  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
descriptions  from  the  actors*  (or 
characters')  perspectives  (p.  15).  In 
the  course  of  doing  this,  the 
anthropologist  is  trying  to  solve  the 
puzzle — What  manner  of  humans  are 
these? 

If  ethnographies  are  interpreta- 
tions, then  meaning  becomes  a  central 
concern,  and  an  affinity  with 
literature  becomes  obvious.  "Cultural 
analysis  is. . .guessing  at  meanings, 
assessing  the  guesses,  or  drawing 
explanatory  conclusions  from  the  better 
guesses,  not  discovering  the  Continent 
of  Meaning  and  mapping  out  its  bodiless 
landscape"  (p.  20).  Meaning,  a  term  so 
elusive  yet  so  central  to  philosophy 
and  literary  criticism,  is,  for  Geertz, 
at  the  heart  of  the  discipline  of 
anthropology  (p.  20).  Geertz  applies 
these  abstract  ideas  in  his  concrete 
field  study  of  the  Balinese  cockfight. 
He  treats  the  cockfight  as  the  text  to 
be  interpreted,  because  he  considers 
culture  as  an  assemblage  of  texts.  (See 
"Deep  Play:  Notes  on  the  Balinese 
Cockfight , "  chapter  15.) 


Culture  is  a  context,   something 
within    which    social    behaviors, 


Although  Geertz  provided  the  main 
theoretical  framework  for  the  seminar, 


Adorno's  text  addressed  the  Latin 
American  context.  It  helped  students 
consider  the  transition  from  an  oral  to 
a  written  tradition  and  the  attempt  of 
many  Latin  American  novelists  to  keep 
the  oral  tradition  alive  by  writing 
with  many  of  the  same  rhythms  and 
stories.  The  novelist  and  the 
anthropologist  can  chronicle  the 
transition  and  the  preservation. 

The  rest  of  Allen's  seminar  focused 
on  the  comparison  of  anthropology  and 
literature  and  on  the  insiders'  and 
outsiders'  perspective.  The  first 
group  of  writers  speak  as  Latin 
Americans.  Garcilaso  de  la  Verga, 
author  of  The  Incas  ( Comment arios 
Reales  de  los  Incas)  ,  was  an  early 
chronicler,  who  as  the  son  of  an  Inca 
noblewoman  gives  a  royal  interpretation 
of  Incas.  Jose  Maria  Arguedas7  an 
anthropologist  and  author  of  Deep 
Rivers  (Los  Rios  Profundos) ,  describes 
the  problems  of  the  mestizo,  whereas 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  in  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Solitude  (Cien  Anos  Soledad)  , 
explores  the  problems  of 
identity — cultural,  national,  and 
personal,  and  how  Latin  American 
cultures  are  consciously  searching  for 
an  identity.  The  themes  of  solitude 
and  identity  echo  in  Octavio  Paz's  The 
Labyrinth  of  Solitude;  Life  and  Thought 
in  Mexico  (El  Laberinto  de  la  Soledad) . 


the  book  is  also  a  vehicle  for  comment 
on  his  own  culture.  At  Play  in  the 
Fields  of  the  Lord  by  Peter  Matthiesen 
is  set  in  Peru  where  in  a  mestizo  town 
missionaries,  North  American  mercen- 
aries, and  an  alienated  North  American 
Indian  dramatically  and  tragically  come 
together.  This  outsider  novelist  bases 
his  research  on  his  travels  and  other 
ethnographic  monographs.  Charles  Wagley 
is  a  cultural  ecologist,  and  in  his 
straightforward  ethnography,  Welcome  of 
Tears;  The  Tapirape  Indians  of  Brazil, 
he  describes  an  almost  decimated  group 
in  contemporary  Brazil.  The  students 
can  then  compare  ethnographers' 
approaches  (Wagely's  and  Levi-Strauss' ) 
with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the 
approaches  of  non-Latin  novelists. 

Catherine  Allen's  course  ended  with 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  so  that 
students  both  began  and  ended  with  a 
Latin-American  perspective.  This  book 
is  representative  of  "magical  realism," 
a  writing  style  that  is  a  product  of 
Latin  America.  In  magical  realism, 
narrative  moves  in  and  out  of  ordinary 
and  non-ordinary  experience  in  a 
natural  matter-of-fact  manner.  It 
occurs  when  different  cultures  are 
juxtaposed,  and  co-existence  prospers, 
by  people  moving  back  and  forth  among 
different  cultures ,  negotiating 
multiple  cultural  realities. 


Unlike  these  insiders'  view  of 
Latin  American  cultures,  the  next  group 
of  writers  provided  an  outsiders'  view 
of  Latin  America.  Dramatically 
different  from  Paz's  vision  of  Mexico, 
D.  H.  Lawrence  in  The  Plumed  Serpent 
does  not  interpret  Mexican  culture  but 
rather  uses  it  to  develop  a  contrast 
between  the  stereotyped  earthy, 
passionate  Mexican  and  the  uptight, 
degenerate  English.  In  Tristes 
Tropiques  on  the  other  hand,  Claude 
Levi-Strauss  expresses  his  philoso- 
phical romanticism.  He  uses  Brazil  and 
the  destruction  of  indigenous  people  as 
a  commentary  on  the  decline  of  the 
West.  He  certainly  gives  much  valid 
ethnographic  detail  about  Brazil,  but 


Students  presented  their  own 
research  studies  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  For  example,  one  student 
compared  Zora  Neale  Hurston  as  a 
novelist  and  as  an  anthropologist. 
Another  student  compared  Arguedas'  use 
of  light  as  a  literary  motif  with  the 
Quechua  conceptualization  of  light. 

According  to  Allen,  the  novelist 
and  the  anthropologist,  and  even  some 
of  the  characters,  are  envoys  or 
cultural  mediators  who  interpret  and 
explain  culture  to  both  participants 
and  outsiders.  This  was  a  major  theme 
for  the  course.  In  addition,  the 
novels   were   vehicles   for   examining 
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anthropological  concepts  such  as  myth, 
incest  taboos,  or  culture  change. 

When  Allen  teaches  the  course 
again,  she  will  incorporate  recent 
writers  who,  like  Geertz,  treat 
anthropology  as  an  interpretive 
activity.  George  E.  Marcus  and  James 
Clifford  recently  edited  an  anthology 
of  articles  titled  Writing  Culture ;  The 
Poetics  of  Ethnography  (Univ.  of  Calif. 
Press,  1986)  .  Anthropology  as  Cultural 
Critique;  An  Experimental  Moment  in  the 
Human  Sciences,  by  George  E.  Marcus  and 
Michael  M.  J.  Fisher  (Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1986),  considers  ethnography  and 
interpretive  anthropology. 

Allen  intends  to  emphasize  oral 
traditions  more,  using  her  own  Quechua 
narratives;  she  finds  anthropological 
transcription — the  fixing  of  word  to 
gesture  in  written  form — challenging. 
For  example,  Dennis  Tedlock  emphasizes 
the  dialogue  between  anthropology  and 
"the  native."  Translator  of  Popul  Vu  in 
The  Spoken  Word  and  the  World  of 
Interpretation ,  he  looks  at  the 
performance  aspects  of  tradition,  using 
techniques  of  dramatic  script  and 
concrete  poetry  to  convey  a  sense  of 
the  oral  performance  on  the  printed 
page. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  once  said  that 
fiction  allows  us  to  experience  lives 
beyond  ourselves,  "to  live  lives  of 
potential  or  unrealized  selves.... 
Ultimately  fiction  can  satisfy  our 
deepest  need — the  need  of  feeling  our 
life  to  be  in  itself  significant." 
That  certainly  echoes  the  definition  of 
culture — the  webs  of  significance. 
Ethnography  can  help  us  imaginatively 
live  in  another  culture  and  understand 
why  such  behavior,  perhaps  vastly 
different  from  our  own,  makes  sense  and 
has  meaning.  Some  novelists  and 
anthropologists  are  able  to  combine 
both  fiction  and  ethnography  helping  to 
increase  both  our  understanding  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  common  humanity. 

JoAnne  Lanouette 


("Symposium"  from  p. 6) 

Ruth  Selig  (Smithsonian)  followed 
with  an  analysis  of  her  own  twenty- four 
year  involvement  with  precollege 
anthropology.  She  illustrated  diverse 
ways  anthropologists  can  create  impact 
at  more  general  and  more  powerful 
levels  of  constituents,  i.e.  secondary 
school  students  through  individual 
teachers  in  classrooms,  teachers  in 
university/museum  teacher  training 
programs  in  both  large  and  small 
communities  (Washington,  D.C.  and 
Laramie  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
respectively) ,  and,  finally,  lobbying 
national  professional  associations 
(AAA,  SFAA)  for  change,  as 
anthropologists  and  teachers  begin  to 
see  the  relevance  of  the  discipline  to 
a  broader  national  constituency. 

A  summer  Family  History  Project  for 
eleven  to  fourteen  year-olds,  funded 
through  NEH,  was  the  focus  of  a  paper 
presented  by  Patricia  Higgins 
(SUNY-Plattsburgh) .  She  described  the 
project's  close  cooperation  among  a 
university  anthropologist,  historian, 
and  sociologist,  as  well  as  among  local 
educators,  communication  specialists, 
and  library  resource  persons.  A 
videotape  of  the  project,  created  by 
participating  students,  was  shown. 

Jeanne  Fulginiti  (anthropologist 
and  Assistant  Superintendent,  Reading 
School  District)  showed  a  videotape, 
illustrating  the  Hartford  Public 
Schools'  Gifted  and  Talented  Program's 
involvement  with  anthropology  through 
the  students'  re-creation  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  culture  during 
Noah  Webster's  lifetime. 

Finally,  Eugenie  Scott  (National 
Council  for  Science  Education) 
concluded  with  an  analysis  of  the 
positions,  tactics,  and  propaganda  of 
the  scientific  creationists  and  with 
her  suggestions  for  ways  teachers  can 
more  effectively  present  evolution  in 
the  classroom. 

Ruth  Selig 
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NEW  ANTHROPOLOGY  TEXT: 
A  REVIEW 

Michael  Alan  Park.  Anthropology:  An 
Introduction.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  Publishers,  1986. 

There's  hope!  High  school  teachers 
have  been  stymied  for  decades  in  their 
search  for  an  engaging,  authoritative 
anthropology  textbook.  Either  they 
gather  and  piece  together  their  own 
materials  or  else  resort  to  college 
textbooks.  But  these  are  often  too 
technical,  too  comprehensive,  or  too 
exclusive,  focusing  on  either  cultural 
or  physical  anthropology.  One  recent 
college  text,  however,  offers  hope  for 
high  school  teachers.  Anthropology :  An 
Introduction,  written  by  Michael  Park, 
an  anthropology  professor  at  Central 
Connecticut  State  University,  describes 
anthropology  as  a  holistic  discipline; 
provides  a  sound  introduction  to  the 
methods,  issues,  and  areas  of 
anthropological  study;  and  appeals  to 
high  school  students. 

Park  begins  by  describing  his 
study  of  genetic  drift  among  the 
Hutterites  in  western  Saskatchewan:  how 
he  felt  driving  up  to  their  colony  one 
June  day  in  1973;  how  the  wife  of  a 
local  wheat  farmer  provided  an 
introduction;  how  the  colony  minister 
in  black  trousers  and  coat,  white  shirt 
and  full  beard  questioned  his  purpose; 
and  why  this  group,  or  any  group  for 
that  matter,  allowed  into  its  midst  an 
anthropologist  who  traveled  1,300  miles 
to  scrutinize  their  lives  and  their 
culture.  What  do  the  fingerprints  of 
these  Hutterites,  the  sex  lives  of 
Samoans,  the  diet  of  collective  farmers 
in  Rumania,  and  the  behavior  of  wild 
apes  have  in  common?  With  that 
introduction,  Michael  Park  enthusiasti- 
cally goes  on  to  explore  the  business 
of  anthropology. 

The  book  has  an  intentional  bias. 
Park  focuses  on  ethology,  the  study  of 
humans    as    biological    organisms. 


Anthropology,  then,  is  human  ethology, 
and  culture  is  a  human  form  of 
adaptation.  Park  also  sees 
anthropology  as  a  science  and 
throughout  the  book  encourages  students 
to  ask  questions,  to  analyze,  and  to 
see  the  "scientific  method"  at  work. 
He  encourages  students  to  discover  the 
fallacies  in  positions  that  seem 
scientific  but  are  not,  such  as  some 
studies  on  race  and  intelligence, 
gender  differences,  and  territorial 
imperatives.  Park,  however,  does  not 
deny  that  the  other  kinds  of  human 
knowledge  are  important. 

Such  ideas  as  the  existence  of 
a  god,  the  morality  of  taking  a 
human  life,  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  the 
number  of  wives  a  man  may  have, 
and  cultural  norms  regarding 
proper  sexual  behavior  are 
ideas  that  are  taken  on  faith. 
They  hold  meaning  for  a 
particular  group  of  people  at  a 
particular  time.  They  are  not 
statements  about  the  natural 
world  that  need  to  be  explained 
and  tested.  They  are  state- 
ments about  the  relationships 
of  human  beings.  Both  scienti- 
fic and  nonscientif ic  knowledge 
are  necessary  for  a  society  of 
people  to  survive  and  function. 
As  biologist  John  Maynard  Smith 
says,"  Scientific  theories  tell 
us  what  is  possible;  myths 
tell  us  what  is  desirable. 
Both  are  needed  to  guide  proper 
action"  (pp.  66  and  67). 

The  book's  organization  follows 
his  ethological  orientation.  The 
beginning  chapter  provides  concrete 
descriptions  of  various  anthropolo- 
gists' fieldwork,  then  defines 
environment  and  ecology,  and  concisely 
explores  topics  in  evolution  such  as 
natural  selection,  mutation,  and  origin 
of  species.  After  establishing  the 
importance  of  anthropology  as  a 
science,  the  text  discusses  the 
identity  of  the  human  species  with  a 
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look  at  the  anatomy,  reproduction,  and 
possible  culture  of  primates.  A  concise 
interpretation  of  early  hominid  finds 
is  advanced  so  that  high  school 
students  will  know,  but  not  drown  in, 
the  data  and  debates  about 
Ramapithecus ,  Austalopithecus 

afarensis,  Homo  habilis,  and  Homo 
erectus .  (Read  about  recent  finds  and 
interpretations  of  hominid  evolution  in 
Alison  Brooks'  article  "What's  New  in 
Human  Evolution,"  An thro, Notes,  Fall 
1987) . 

In  the  section  on  the  sexual 
primate,  genetics  is  introduced  where 
it  is  essential  for  understanding  the 
role  of  sex  in  human  evolution. 
Lovejoy's  hypothesis  of  male-female 
bonding  through  bipedalism  and  sexual 
consciousness  is  clearly  explained  so 
that  students  can  catch  the  excitement 
and  the  problems  in  creating  scenarios 
for  why  early  human  behavior  evolved  as 
it  did.  Students  will  wonder,  along 
with  Park,  what  is  the  value  of  sexual 
dimorphism  in  humans,  and  what  are  the 
functions  of  marriage? 

Part  Three,  "Our  Adaptations," 
focuses  on  procuring,  eating,  and 
distributing  food;  arranging  families 
and  organizing  people;  making  tools  and 
shelter;  rediscovering  and  interpreting 
those  tools  and  shelters  by 
archeologists;  developing  human 
language  and  relating  languages  to 
culture;  and,  finally,  maintaining 
order  with  religion  and  law.  Park  notes 
the  problems  with  the  non-human  primate 
language  studies,  but  he  also  shows 
their  value.  Certainly,  he  asserts,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  finds  from  Francine 
Patterson's  study  of  Koko  and  Michael. 
The  book  gives  short  shrift  to  psycho- 
and  socio-linguistics.  In  the  course 
of  this  section,  Park  effectively 
integrates  kinship  terminology,  basic 
economics,  and  the  theory  and  methods 
of  archaeology.  With  such  an 
understanding  of  the  human  species,  the 
book  considers  the  tantalizing 
question,  How  did  our  behavior  evolve? 
Obviously,    with    this    ethological 


orientation,  Park  leans  toward 
ecological  or  sociobiological  answers. 
He  includes  Marvin  Harris's  well-known 
analysis  of  cows,  pigs,  wars,  and 
witches . 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  "The 
Species  Today,  the  Species  Tomorrow?", 
discusses  biological  differences  and 
what  they  mean;  gender  and  health;  and 
culture  change  for  the  Hutterites, 
Dani,  and  IKung.  He  leaves  the  reader 
convinced  that  anthropology  is  an 
intellectually  exciting  and  important, 
relevant  discipline. 

In  1922,  when  archaeolo- 
gist Howard  Carter  first  peered 
into  the  tomb  of  the  Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen   ( "King  Tut" ) ,   he 
was   asked   if   he   could   see 
anything.   "Yes,"   he  replied, 
"wonderful  things."   In  fact, 
all  our  species'  accomplish- 
ments should  fill  us  with 
wonder,  from  the  civilization 
of  ancient  Egypt  to  the  first 
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pebble  tools  of  our  ancestors, 
from  the  modern  computer  to  the 
reaping  knife. 

It  would  be  sad  indeed  if 
our  hypothetical  astronaut 
anthropologists,  returning  home 
from  our  ruined  planet,  their 
ship  loaded  with  remains  of  our 
wonderful  things,  were  to  shake 
their  heads  (or  whatever)  and 
wonder  what  happened  to  us. 

In  a  modest  but  real  way, 
all  you've  just  learned  about 
the  human  species  is  a  first 
step  toward  trying  to  see  that 
that  doesn't  occur"  (pp« 
376-377). 

Park's  book  offers  the  expected 
supplementary  aids:  chapter  summaries, 
notes,  suggested  readings,  a  glossary, 
and  a  bibliography.  Books  are  included 
that  are  not  only  scholarly  but  also 
readable,  and  often  popular.   Park  is  a 

fan  of  Stephen  J.  Gould  and  Marvin 
Harris . 

Authors  of  introductory  texts 
struggle  with  what  cultural  groups  to 
include.  They  often  either  mention  as 
many  groups  as  possible  or  describe  in 
depth  just  a  few  groups.  Park's  text 
provides  a  compromise;  he  focuses  on 
the  Hutterites,  Kwakiutl,  and  Netsilik 
from  North  America;  the  Yanomamo  and 
Jivaro  from  South  America;  the  Aztecs 
from  Central  America;  the  Kibbutzim 
from  Israel;  the  Mbuti,  Ik,  Masai, 
Nuer,  and  !Kung  from  Africa;  and  the 
Tasmanians  and  New  Guinea  groups 
giving  students  a  concrete  sense  of  the 
diversity  of  human  cultures. 

What  will  appeal  most  to  high 
school  students  is  Park's  writing 
style.  Humor,  anecdotes,  and  a 
conversational  tone  abound,  but  without 
undermining  the  information,  the  terms, 
and  the  pursuit  of  understanding  the 
importance  of  the  scientific  method. 
Park's  enthusiasm  for  anthropology  and 


for  teaching  comes  across  in  a  way  that 
should  infect  most  readers.  Whether 
analyzing  the  social  status  functions 
of  a  necktie,  the  effect  of  agriculture 
on  world  views,  or  how  a  group  can  have 
different  kinship  terms,  Park 
encourages  thinking  in  the  holistic  way 
that  has  long  been  the  trademark  of 
anthropology.  He  takes  students  from 
what  they  know  or  are  comfortable 
with — their  cultural  givens — and 
introduces  them  to  other  cultural 
views.  For  example,  with  kinship 
terms,  Park  moves  from  the  bilineal  to 
the  unilineal  in  this  way: 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  which 
descent  line  you  belonged  to, 
your  mother's  or  your  father's, 
you  would  answer  that  you 
belonged  to  both,  equally. 
True,  you  probably  have  your 
father's  last  name;  there  may 
be  some  legal  matters  that 
emphasize  your  ties  to  one  side 
over  the  other;  and  you  may  get 
along  better  with  the  people  on 
one  side.  But  in  general  your 
place  in  your  family  is  as  the 
product  of,  and  as  a  member  of, 
both  sides.  We  call  this  setup 
bilateral  (literally,  "two 
sided" ) . 

Well,  naturally!  How  else 
would  you  do  it?  We  know  all 
about  genetics  and  biological 
relationships.  What  other 
arrangement  would  make  sense? 
But  (I'm  sure  you  see  what's 
coming)  not  every  society  knows 
or  cares  about  genetics.  A 
bilateral  system,  even  if  it 
seems  to  fit  biology,  doesn't 
fill  the  cultural  requirements 
of  every  population.  Indeed, 
most  societies  (again,  not  most 
people  but  more  cultures) 
organized  descent  lines  in 
very  different  ways.  Most 
groups  (about  60  percent)  are 
unilineal  ("of  one  line")  (p. 
195). 

(continued  on  p. 15) 
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("Linguistics"  continued  from  p. 5) 

covered  three  basic  areas,  academic 
concerns  (134),  student  and  teacher 
relationship  (198),  and  personal 
matters  (33).  Of  the  365  complaints 
given,  167  were  structurally  felicitous 
("with  stated  conflict,  an  account 
given  and  new  information  provided" ) 
and  were  convincing.  The  most 
felicitous  complaints  were  those 
relating  to  student-teacher  relations 
and  personal  matters.  Although  the 
students  were  at  different  stages  of 
developing  communicative  competence  in 
complaining,  over  the  year  they  all 
improved  in  their  ability  to  produce  a 
felicitous  complaint,  most  even 
reducing  the  number  of  complaints. 

Willy  is  an  example  of  an  effective 
complainer,  one  who  mitigates  his 
directness  with  positive  evaluation.  He 
has  learned  effectively  the  social 
skills  of  language,  using  the  following 
strategies:  direct  discontent,  mitiga- 
tion, indirect  discontent,  and  positive 
evaluation.  An  excerpt  from  his  journal 
reveals  some  of  these  characteristics. 

Feb.  29:  I  hope  we  don't  keep 
studying  about  India  to  the  end 
of  the  semester  because  truth- 
fully Im  getting  tired  of 
studying  about  India  every 
morning.  I  like  studying  about  it 
and  all  but  I  think  we  are 
spending  too  much  time  on  India 
and  its  getting  kind  of  boring 
although  I  like  making  maps. 


interrupted  less  (19%)  by  the  teacher 
than  were  the  females  (27%)  (Shuy, 
1986.) 

Also  noted  were  Bennett's  evalua- 
tions to  the  student  responses.  He  gave 
four  types  of  evaluative  responses  to 
their  answers:  negative,  challenge, 
neutral,  and  positive.  Of  particular 
interest  were  his  neutral  and  challenge 
evaluations : 

. . .neutral  evaluations  neither 
praised  nor  condemned.  They 
usually  took  the  form  of  "Okay" 
or  "Alright",  spoken  with  flat 
intonation.  ...Challenge  evalua- 
tions usually  repeated  the  words 
of  the  student  in  a  question 
intonation  indicating  that  part 
of  the  answer  was  right  but  not 
all  of  it,  or  he  asked  the 
student  to  say  the  answer  in 
another  way."  The  fact  is  that  he 
offered  challenges  only  to  male 
students  and  neutral  evaluations 
only  to  females.  (Shuy,  1986.) 

Although  aware  that  this  is  a  limited 
study,  Shuy,  however,  asks  if  teachers 
do  tend  to  challenge  males  more  than 
females  and  if  male  teachers  challenge 
males,  while  female  teachers  challenge 
females.  These  are  questions  that 
teachers  as  well  as  linguists  ought  to 
begin  to  consider. 

Conclusion 

As  Shuy  succinctly  points  out, 


Other  Studies 

Sex  differences  in  classroom 
response  are  just  beginning  to  be  the 
subject  of  analysis.  As  part  of  a 
linguistic  study  of  a  high  school 
class,  led  by  Secretary  Bennett  (U.S. 
Department  of  Education) ,  Shuy  looked 
at  male-female  responses.  In  short, 
male  students  responded  more  frequently 
than  female  students  to  the  teacher's 
(Bennett's)  questions  and  males  in 
answering  the  teacher's  questions  were 


What  is  glaringly  omitted  in  all 
three  professions  [medicine,  law, 
and  education]  is  the  use  of 
functional,  interactive,  self- 
generated  language  performance 
data  as  the  major  source  of 
diagnosis  and  evaluation  for 
medical  service,  legal  evidence, 
and  learning/ teaching.  ...A  major 
focus  and  goal  of  linguists  is 
directed  to  these  omissions. 
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Some  common  research  methods  uniting 
the  recent  work  of  linguists  in  these 
areas  are:  1)  reliance  on  direct 
observation  of  the  communicative  event, 
2)  analysis  of  the 
themselves ,    3 ) 


interactions 


discovery  of  the 
structure  of  the  communicative  events 
to  obtain  a  holistic,  contextualized 
perspective,  4)  inclusion  of  the 
perspective  of  the  patient,  defendant, 
plaintiff,  and  learner  as  well,  5)  use 
of  technology  (audio  and  video  taping 
for  example)  to  capture  and  freeze 
event,  6)  construction  of  meaning, 
referential  and  inferential,  by  the 
interaction  of  conversing  participants, 
and  so  forth.  (Shuy,  1984.)  If 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers  use 
these  linguistic  studies,  they  can 
better  serve  their  clients. 
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("Anthropology  Text"  from  p. 13) 

Anthropology :  An  Introduction  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks.  Certainly 
some  information  will  seem  too 
truncated  or  too  oblivious  to  the 
controversies  that  whirl  around,  for 
example,  about  the  !Kung,  the  potlatch, 
or  the  savannah  baboons .  Only  black 
and  white  pictures  and  a  few  charts 
serve  for  graphics,  and  no  groups  in 
Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Asia  are 
discussed.  A  few  oversimplifications, 
which  Park  openly  acknowledges,  will 
make  some  anthropologists 
uncomfortable.  However,  given  the 
dearth  of  suitable  high  school 
textbooks,  these  weaknesses  are 
minimal.  This  book  will  work  well  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  anthropology, 
engaging  students  in  the  process. 


P.  Ann  Kaupp 
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EXPLORING  ARCHEOLOGY  SITES  IN  CHINA 


Green  and  wet  rice  paddies  froze  in 
my  mind.  Nor  could  I  forget  the 
enigmatic  smiles  of  dignified 
terracotta  warriors,  the  stares  and 
snorts  of  water  buffalo,  the  daring 
sword  tricks  of  Chinese  acrobats,  the 
roar  of  a  400  pound  pig  in  a  wooden 
cart  in  the  middle  of  Wuhan,  graceful 
ballet  dancers,  disco  dancing  with 
strobe  lights,  and  a  television  ad 
selling  a  computer  sitting  on  the  Great 
Wall. 

I  was  in  China  from  July  14  to 
August  5  along  with  36  high  school 
students  and  two  other  teacher-leaders: 
Steve  McCarter,  an  anthropology  and 
social  studies  teacher  at  Lower  Merion 
High  School  in  Ardmore  Pennsylvania, 
and  David  Orr,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 


Archaeology,  Mid- Atlantic  Region, 
National  Park  Service.  We  and  the 
students  participated  in  the  1988 
American-Chinese  Youth  Science 
Exchange,  a  pilot  program  hosted  by  the 
China  Association  for  Science  and 
Technology  (CAST) .  The  administration 
and  operation  of  the  program  was 
handled  by  the  High  School  Ambassador 
program  division  of  People  to  People 
International.  Nine  science  areas 
including  archeology  formed  delega- 
tions. As  part  of  the  archeology 
delegation,  we  travelled  to  Hong  Kong, 
Beijing*  Xian,  Wuhan,  Changsha,  and 
Guangzhou  and  explored  over  a  dozen 
archeological  sites  and  half  a  dozen 
museums.  In  the  process,  we  discovered 
much  about  the  glories  and  concerns  of 
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Chinese   archaeology   and  about   this 
4,000  year  old  civilization. 

Zhoukoudian 

Our  first  stop  was  the  town  of 
Zhoukoudian  ( Choukoutien ) ,  an  hour ' s 
drive  southwest  of  Beijing  where  the 
famous  Peking  Man  site  at  Dragon  Bone 
Hill  is  located.  At  the  bottom  of 
Locality  I  cave,  500,000  years  ago, 
Homo  erectus  is  supposed  to  have 
killed,  cooked  his  food,  slept,  and 
prospered.  Other  generations  found  the 
cave  hospitable,  in  spite  of  the 
resident  hyenas  and  sabre  toothed  cats, 
until  about  50y000  years  ago  when  the 
roof  of  the  cave  fell  in.  By  that  time 
the  floor  level  had  risen  about  80  feet 
(30  meters  of  human  activity). 

In  his  visit  to  Zhoukoudian  three 
years  ago,  Lewis  Binford  questioned  the 
evidence  for  large  game  hunting  and  the 
use  of  fire  in  his  videotape  "K'ao-Ku, 
Paleolithic  Sites  in  Contemporary 
China"  and  in  "Zoukoudian:  A  Closer 
Look"  (with  Nancy  M.  Stone,  Current 
Anthropology  27,  December  1986).  Dr. 
You  Yu-zhu,  from  the  Institute  of 
Vertebrate  Paleontology  and 
Paleoanthropology  at  the  Academia 
Sinica,  and  two  graduate  students  had 
met  with  Binford  and  remain  skeptical 
about  his  conclusions.  Another 
graduate  student,  specializing  in 
taphonomy  and  zooarcheology,  is  doing 
research  on  Zhoukoudian  materials  to 
answer  some  of  Binford' s  queries. 
While  we  were  there,  we  saw  the 
scrapers,  points,  hand-axes ,  recon- 
structed skull  caps,  and  shovel-shaped 
incisors  belonging  to  more  than  forty 
individuals — males  and  females,  young 
and  old.  The  last  excavation  was  in 
1979. 

Dr.  You  explained  that  archeology 
is  not  as  well-funded  by  the  government 
as  he  would  wish.  The  last  significant 
infusion  of  money  occurred  in  the  1960s 
when  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  "audacity 
to   say   that   Chinese   civilization 


originated  in  the  U.S.S.R."    Chinese 
archaeologists  proved  them  wrong. 

Forty  Chinese  high  school  students 
accompanied  us  to  the  site.  After  a 
lunch  of  peaches,  hard-boiled  black 
eggs,  bread,  cold  cuts,  mineral  water v 
and  the  ubiquitous  orange  soda,  the 
students  laughingly  engaged  in  an 
amusing  dinosaur- naming  contest. 

On  an  oppressively  humid  day,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Beijing 
surprised  us  with  a  new,  impressive 
exhibit  hall*  "The  Origin  of  Man."  It 
was  more  up-to-date  than  any  exhibit  I 
have  seen  in  the  U.S.  and  showed 
particular   Chinese   cultural   biases. 

The  first  section  focused  on  man  as 
a  vertebrate*  a  mammal,  a  primate,  an 
ape,  and  as  an  unique  animal.  Cases 
were  filled  with  excellent  color 
photographs,  comparative  skeletons,  and 
easy-to-read  type  in  English  and 
Chinese.  In  the  section  on  "The  Origin 
of  Modern  Many"  three  different 
scenarios  of  human  evolution  were 
shown.  For  australopithecus ,  the 
location  of  archeological  finds  were 
shown  on  a  large  map,  with  several 
well-known  sites  shown  in  floor-to- 
ceiling  color  photographs  and 
reconstructed  casts  such  as  the 
footprints  at  Laetoli  in  Tanzania.  The 
skeletons,  bones,  tools,  and  modes  of 
living  were  also  displayed  along  with 
some  of  the  controversies  surrounding 
them.  For  Homo  erectus.  Homo  sapiens 
neanderthalensis ,  and  Homo  sapiens 
sapiens,  the  cases  portrayed  their 
notable  physical  characteristics, 
tools,  and  main  cultural  achievements. 

Surprisingly,  from  an  American 
perspective y  the  next  section  focused 
on  "The  Origin  of  the  Mongoloid  Race" 
and  read  as  follows: 

The  basic  racial  characteris- 
tics of  Mongoloids  can  be  seen 
among   the   modern   Chinese y 
Mongolian,     Japanese,     and 


American  Indian.  Such  charac- 
teristics can  be  traced  back  to 
the  time  of  Homo  erectus,  over 
one  million  years  ago. 
Researchers  have  shown  that 
China  was  a  significant  area 
for  human  originy  especially 
the  Mongoloid  origin  and  its 
development. 

Controversial  evidence  is  given  for 
traces  of  australopithecus  in 
China — the  Yuanmou  site*  in  particular. 
Physical  characteristics  of  Chinese  are 
traced  more  definitively  to  the  time  of 
Homo  erectus,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
shovel- shaped  incisors  and  on  the 
sagittal  keel  (ridge)  running  along  the 
top  of  the  skull.  The  last  section  in 
the  exhibit  focused  on  the  origin  of 
human  lifey  explicitly  showing  the 
fetus ' s  development  over  nine  months 
and  the  process  of  birth. 


The  exhibit  ends  with  a  philosophi- 
cal expression  that  would  not  be  found 
in  U.S.  museums: 

In  contrast  to  the  long  history 
of  mankind ,  life  of  an  individual 
is  extremely  short.  However , 
throughout  the  generation,  every 
limited  life  can  offer  brilliant 
contributions  to  mankind.  It  is 
the  sum  of  these  contributions 
that  glorifies  our  civilization. 

The  Great  Wall 

Our  next  stop  both  dismayed  and 
delighted  our  archeological  senses.  The 
Great  Wall — the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  only  human  structure  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  from  the  moon — is 
surrounded,  at  least  at  Badling  Pass, 
with  the  worst  of  uncontrolled  tourism. 
Buses  swarm  in  by  the  hundreds  to 
unmarked  dusty  dirt  fields,  and  hawkers 
line  the  blocks  on  either  side  of  the 
wall.  On  this  hot  summer  dayy  the  press 
of  humanity  was  so  great  that  you  had 
no  trouble  believing  that  China  had  1.3 
billion  people.  Yet  the  crush  of 
people  could  be  escaped  if  you  were 
willing  to  climb,  and  climb,  and 
climb — an  aerobic  challenge.  At  the  top 
of  a  guard  tower,  it  was  impressive  to 
see  the  Wall's  width  (which  could 
accomodate  5-6  horses  abreast) ,  its 
solidity y  and  its  intimidating  power. 
The  invading  armies  would  have  had  to 
first  climb  the  mountainside,  then  the 
wall.  The  wall  also  greatly  eased 
communication ,  an  essential  glue  for  a 
nation  as  Chinese  mounted  or  on  foot 
relay  a  message  from  one  guard  tower  to 
the  next. 

Xian 

After  a  rare  undelayed  flight  on 
China's  airlines,  we  landed  in  Xian, 
the  old  capital  of  China  or  the  Middle 
Kingdom  as  it  was  calledy  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ancient  Silk  Road  to 
India.  In  this  famed  city,  our 
delegation  "traveled"  in  time  from 
6,000  years  ago  to  the  present.   Our 


time  travel  began  with  the  domestica- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  (the 
Neolithic  Period)  well-chronicled  at 
the  Banpo  Village  and  Museum y  about  1/2 
hour  outside  Xian.  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  museum  erected  over  an  archeologi- 
cal  site — a  practice  common  in  China , 
though  rare  in  the  U.S.  Starting  about 
6*000  years  ago,  houses  evolved  from  a 
round  brush  shelter  to  wattle  and  daub 
construction  to  a  rectangular  adobe 
walled  house  with  slanting  roof,  the 
prototype  of  the  typical  Chinese  house. 
As  we  walked  around  the  well  protected 
site,  the  post  holes  were  easy  to  spot 
along  with  the  remains  of  semi- subter- 
ranean dwellings,  a  fire  hearth,  and 
later  a  well  hole,  and  an  underground 
cooling  area.  But  these  Neolithic 
wonders  do  not  compete  with  China's 
most  famous  burial . 

The  Terracotta  Warriors  and  Horses 
Museum  stands  about  20  miles  east  of 
Xian;  the  tumulus  of  Emperor  Qin  Shi 
Huangdi  is  clearly  seen,  miles  before 
you  arrive.  Considered  China's 
greatest  archaeological  attraction,  the 
first  Qin  emperor  forced  thousands  of 
his  subjects  to  not  only  build  an 
impressive  tomb,  yet  to  be  excavated, 
but  also  to  "guard"  it  with  7,500 
terracotta  warriors*  a  re-creation  of 
the  Qin  army.  All  this  was  accomplish- 
ed before  his  death  in  210  B.C.  None 
of  this  would  be  known  if  not  for  a 
peasant  who  was  digging  a  well  in  1974 
and  struck  a  terracotta  warrior.  Today 
an  aircraft- like  hangar  protects  the 
site  from  the  weather  and  once  again 
allows  the  public  to  view  an  archeolo- 
gical  site  on  location.  Most  of  the 
warriors  have  been  reconstructed  from 
their  fall  state;  graceful  horses  and 
the  remarkable  individualized 
expressions  and  hairdos  of  the 
reconstructed  warriors  are  impressive, 
but  even  more  so  imagining  them  in 
their  original  bright  colors.  During 
the  reception  and  tea  that  followed  our 
visit,  the  museum  director  said  wisely 
that  the  tomb  itself  would  not  be 
excavated  until  preservation  could  be 
guaranteed. 


Xian  is  home  to  dim  sum,  and  one 
evening  we  banqueted  with  over  fifteen 
different  kinds  of  dumplings  brought  to 
the  table  in  bamboo  steaming  baskets. 
Eating  reminded  us  each  day  that  we 
were  not  in  the  U.S.  Chinese 
generosity  to  guests  meant  that  lunch 
and  dinner  were  usually  of  banquet 
proportions.  At  round  tables  for  ten, 
a  lazy  susan  spun  with  cold  meats,  sea 
slugs,  sliced  tomatoes,  and  roasted 
peanuts.  These  were  followed  by  slices 
of  potato  and  pork,  roasted  duck,  a 
whole  carp  delicately  moist  in  a  sweet 
sauce,  steamed  eggplant,  green  peppers, 
another  green  scallion-like  vegetable, 
spicy  rice  noodles,  a  soup  of  greens, 
noodles,  strips  of  chicken,  and,  of 
course,  rice,  followed  by  the 
inevitable  serving  of  water- 
melon. The  usual  drinks  were  hot  tea 
and  warm  orange  soda. 

One  dominant  impression  of  China  is 
that  it  is  a  walled  country.  The  Great 
Wall  stretches  for  thousands  of  miles 
keeping  people  in  and  out,  defining 
boundaries y  and  marking  if  not  creating 
a  concept  of  China.  Cities  are  walled. 
Xian's  eight  miles  of  walls  are  still 
intact  and  still  impressive.  A  country, 
cities*,  even  houses  are  also  walled. 
People  pass  through  gates*-  and  walk 
inside  to  a  courtyard  so  that  life  is 
lived  turned  inward,  not  outward  to  the 
street. 

Changsa 

Changsha  far  south  of  Beijing  was 
our  most  concentrated  archeological 
stop.  At  the  Hunan  Provincial  Museum 
and  Hunan  Provincial  Archaeological 
Institute,  Fu  Juyou,  Associate 
Professor  and  Vice  Director  explained 
that  two  laws*  one  state  and  one 
national r  protect  archeological  sites. 
People  are  remunerated  if  they  report  a 
new  site  to  an  archeological  society. 
People  are  also  punished  with 
imprisonment  or  even  death  in  some 
cases  for  removing  artifacts  from  a 
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FILMS  FOR  TEACHING  ETHNICITY 


In  the  1960s  the  landmark 
publication  of  "Myth  of  the  Melting 
Pot"  by  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel 
Moynihan  drew  attention  to  ethnicity  as 
an  enduring  feature  within  American 
society.  Despite  studies  that  periodi- 
cally rediscover  this  phenomena,  many 
Americans  and  non-Americans  continue  to 
be  surprised  by  the  persistence  of 
ethnic  cultures  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  recent  films  use  innova- 
tive approaches  to  examine  various 
issues  relating  to  ethnicity  and  ethnic 
identity  among  Americans. 

These  films  do  not  constitute  a 
complete  list  of  recent  films  dealing 
with  ethnicity  or  specific  ethnic 
groups .  For  information  about  addition- 
al films  and  resources,  consult  your 
school  or  library  media  specialist  for 
distributor's  catalogues  and  for 
indexes  such  as  American  Folklore  Films 
and  Videos;  An  Index,  compiled  and 
published  by  the  Center  for  Southern 
Folklore. 

AMERICAN  TONGUES.   1987.  Louis  Alvarez 
and  Andrew  Kolker  (60  minutes). 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  Americans 
share  the  same  official  language  even 
though  Bostonians  are  often  identified 
by  a  single  phrase  ( "park  the  car" )  and 
New  Yorkers  by  the  fact  that  they 
"schlep"  rather  than  "carry."  "American 
Tongues"  takes  an  often  humorous  look 
at  these  and  other  aspects  of  language 
diversity  in  America.  The  varied 
historical  causes  and  social  conse- 
quences of  the  fact  that  Americans 
speak  English  differently  are  explored. 
The  film  not  only  presents  regional 
speech  or  "dialects"  of  English,  but 
explores  the  intimate  and  taken  for 
granted  relationship  between  how  people 
speak,  how  they  think  about  themselves, 
and  how  they  are  judged  by  others.  The 
filmmakers  are  sensitive  to  speech  not 
only  as  the  means  by  which  we  communi- 
cate ,   but   as   the   principle   medium 


through  which  we  interact  and  negotiate 
issues  of  trust  and  character.  What 
might  otherwise  be  dry  observations 
about  these  social  aspects  of  speech 
are  brought  to  life  through  voices  as 
diverse  as  a  Tangiers  Island  waterman, 
an  Italian- American  from  Boston's  North 
End,  and  a  Kentucky  backwoodsman. 

Distributor:  The  Center  for  New 
American  Media,  524  Broadway,  2nd 
Floor,  New  York  NY  10012/  (212) 
925-5665. 


CELEBRATION . 
minutes) . 


1988.   Karen  Kramer   (30 


Every  year  on  Labor  Day  the  largest 
Caribbean  community  in  the  United 
States  celebrates  carnival  along 
Eastern  Parkway  in  Brooklyn.  The  event, 
which    brings    together    Caribbean 


immigrants  from  virtually  every  island,, 
is  a  spectacle  to  rival  the  pre-Lenten 
bacchanal  that  has  been  celebrated  in 
Trinidad  and  other  islands  since  the 
days  of  slavery.  Kramer  aptly  captures 
the  spirit  of  the  event ,  coupling 
infectious  calypso  rhythms  with  the 
striking  visual  displays  of  the 
carnival  bands ,  costumed  perform- 
ers ,  and  rocking  and  raucous  crowds. 
But  the  film  does  more  than  simply 
confirm  the  familiar  capacity  of 
Caribbean  peoples  for  celebration.  The 
event  itself  becomes  a  window  into  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  expatriate 
West  Indians  as  they  are  interviewed 
during  preparations  for  the  carnival. 
Through  these  interviews  the  viewer 
comes  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
carnival  to  people  determined  to 
maintain  their  sense  of  identity  and 
their  links  with  West  Indian  culture. 


the  early  years  the  Yasui  family  story 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
dream:  a  successful  family  business; 
community  leadership;  and  children , 
raised  in  America ,  attending  college 
and  becoming  doctors  and  lawyers . 
However,  the  upheaval  caused  by  World 
War  II ,  the  resulting  anti- Japanese 
sentiment  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  forced 
relocation  of  the  Yasui  family  to  the 
internment  camps ,  had  lasting 
concequences,  the  scope  of  which  Lise 
Yasui  discovered  only  while  making  the 
film. 

Lise  Yasui' s  straightfoward 
narration  is  filled  with  warmth  and 
honesty  and  fully  complements  the 
images  she  presents.  In  this  film  an 
ethnic  filmmaker  examines  her  own 
family  and  in  the  process  reveals  the 
consequences  of  ethnic  intolerance. 


"Celebration"  presents  a  mosaic  of 
ethnic  experiences  in  the  U.S.  in  a 
novel  way.  Carnival  in  Brooklyn  brings 
together  Jamaicans,  Antiguans, 
Haitians,  and  Barbadians,  although 
Trinidadian  immigrants  are  at  the  core 
of  the  pagentry  of  the  event.  This 
island  diversity  serves  to  remind  us  of 
an  often  overlooked  cultural  difference 
within  urban  American  black  communities 
(e.g.,  between  West  Indians  and  Afro- 
Americans)  .  For  teachers  interested  in 
exploring  this  difference  with  their 
students,  this  is  an  upbeat  film  that 
easily  holds  the  viewer's  attention. 

Distributor:   Erzulie  Films,  22  Leroy 
St.,  New  York  NY  10014/  (212)691-3470. 


FAMILY  GATHERING.  1988.  Lise  Yasui  (30 
minutes) . 

In  "Family  Gathering,"  Lise  Yasui, 
a  third- generation  Japanese-American, 
uses  home  movies,  archival  film,  family 
photos,  and  interviews  with  family 
members  to  chronicle  the  tale  of  a 
Japanese-American  family,  begun  when 
her  grandparents  immigrated  to  the  U.S. 
during  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In 


Distributor:  New  Day  Films,  853 
Broadway,  Suite  1210,  New  York  NY 
10003/  (212)477-4604. 


MADE  IN  CHINA.   1985.  Lisa  Hsia  (30 
minutes) . 

Chinese-American  filmmaker  Lisa 
Hsia  grew  up  in  suburban  Chicago,  a 
typical  American  kid.  She  was  more 
involved  with  the  concerns  of  American 
popular  culture  than  with  her  Chinese 
heritage,  her  experience  of  Chinese 
culture  limited  to  Sunday  evening 
Chinese  dinners  in  Chicago's  Chinatown. 
It  was  with  a  sense  of  personal  and 
ethnic  discovery  that  Hsia  traveled  to 
China  following  college  to  learn 
Chinese  and  to  discover  her  roots. 
While  living  with  distant  cousins  in 
Beijing,  she  tries  to  learn  what  it  is 
to  be  Chinese  by  attempting  to  become  a 
good  "daughter"  in  her  cousins'  house- 
hold and  by  trying  to  absorb  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  land  of  her  ances- 
tors. Instead  she  discovers  a  little 
about  the  complexity  of  culture,  as  she 
learns  that  being  Chinese-American  does 

( continued  on  p . 1 0 ) 


TEACHER'S  CORNER: 
RELATIVE  DATING  TECHNIQUES 
IN  ARCHEOLOGY 

The  question.  How  old  is  it?,  is 
basic  to  the  science  of  archaeology. 
Dating  methods,  such  as  radiocarbon 
dating,  dendrochronology  or  tree-ring 
dating,  and  potassium-argon  dating, 
that  may  furnish  an  absolute  date  for 
an  archaeological  site,  are  a 
contribution  of  the  physical  and  the 
natural  sciences.  But  absolute  dating 
methods  are  not  always  useful;  the 
particular  circumstances  to  which  they 
apply  do  not  exist  at  every  site.  In 
such  cases,  archaeologists  may  employ 
relative  dating  techniques.  Relative 
dating  places  assemblages  of  artifacts 
in  time,  in  relation  to  [artifact] 
types  similar  in  form  and  function. 

The  classroom  exercises  below  will 
focus  on  stratigraphy  and  seriation, 
dating  techniques  used  by 
archaeologists  to  establish  a  relative 
chronology. 

I.    Stratigraphy   or   the   Law   of 
Superposition 

Stratigraphy  can  be  described  as  a 
"layer  cake"  type  arrangement  of 
deposits  called  strata,  with  the  older 
layer  beneath  the  latest. This  technique 
helps  the  archaeologist  arrange  the 
site  in  a  vertical  temporal  sequence, 
which  may  then  be  compared  to  sites  of 
similar  age  or  type.  You  might  ask 
students  to  picture  a  pile  of  news- 
papers that  have  been  stacked  every  day 
for  a  week.  The  oldest  newspaper  will 
be  on  the  bottom,  the  remainder  stacked 
in  relative  chronological  order  from 
the  oldest  to  the  latest  edition.  This 
is  the  concept  of  stratigraphy — or  the 
Law  of  Superposition. 

Stratigraphic  sequences  in  the 
field,  however,  are  sometimes 
unreliable.  Suppose  the  inhabitants  of 
a  previous  site  dug  a  large  hole.  The 
top  of  the  heap  of  excavated  dirt  would 
date  the  oldest.  Or  perhaps  a  burrowing 


animal  tunneled  down  through  a  site,, 
causing  artifacts  buried  above  to  fall 
to  lower  levels.  Natural  processes  like 
frost  heaving,  erosion v  and  the  down- 
slope  movement  of  soils  in  colder 
climates  (solifluction)  can  alter  the 
original  context  in  which  the  artifacts 
were  deposited. 

Stratigraphic  levels  can  be 
horizontal  as  well  as  vertical.  On 
beaches,  where  the  configuration  of  the 
shoreline  has  changed  through  timey  the 
earliest  site  may  be  inland,  the  later 
site  closest  to  shore.  The  stratigraph- 
ic levels  would  then  be  spatially 
horizontal,  conforming  to  the  changing 
coastline.  Horizontal  stratigraphy  may 
also  occur  when  a  later  culture  settles 
next  to  an  earlier  abandoned  site, 
thereby  appearing  to  be  contemporary  to 
the  older  site.  Despite  problems  of 
interpretation,  stratigraphy  is  a 
powerful  archaeological  tool  in  un- 
locking the  mysteries  of  past  lifeways. 

Exercises: 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  ways 
that  the  vertical  sequence  of 
newspapers  could  be  disturbed.  (If  the 
newspapers  were  not  dated,  the 
chronological  sequence  could  probably 
still  be  deduced  from  their  content.) 

2 .  Using  the  example  of  the  stack  of 
newspapers,  ask  the  students  how  they 
might  apply  relative  dating  using  the 
concept  of  horizontal  stratigraphy. 

3.  There  are  many  possibilities  for 
a  theoretical  sequence,  once  the 
students  are  familiar  with  the  material 
culture  and  history  of  groups  inhabit- 
ing the  United  States  at  various  times. 
Better  yet,  use  the  chronology 
developed  for  your  local  area.  The 
students  may  then  generate  a  "time 
line,"  interpreting  the  ways  in  which 
past  peoples  may  have  used  the 
artifacts  at  their  disposal  in  their 
daily  lives. 


Have  your  class  develop  a  poster 
showing  a  theoretical  stratigraphic 
deposit,  or  archeological  sequence. 
Then  ask  them  to  analyze  the  cultural 
materials  to  deduce  what  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  that  time  were  like. 
Below  is  an  example  of  a  possible 
sequence  that  could  be  illustrated  on  a 
poster. 

Level  I  (earliest):  pictures  of 
f ireblackened  rocks  in  a  rough  circle 
suggesting  a  hearth;  scattered  stone 
tools;  and  scattered  animal  bones  and 
fruit  pits.  These  artifacts  suggest  a 
people  who  hunt  and  gather  for  a 
living;  who  own  few  material 
possessions ,  suggesting  mobility;  and 
who  have  mastered  the  use  of  fire  and 
tool  making. 

Level  II  (middle) :  pictures  of  sherds 
(broken  pieces)  of  decorated  pottery;  a 
mortar  and  pestle  for  grinding  grain; 
scattered  beads  and  carved  figures; 
post  holes  (shown  as  a  regularly 
patterned  darkened  areas  of  soil)  for  a 
dwelling;  scattered  bones  of  wild  game. 
These  artifacts  suggest  people  who  are 
settled,  at  least  part  of  the  time. 


They  make  pottery,  which  is  not  easily 
portable,  as  well  as  decorative  items. 
They  have  access  to  a  regular  food 
source,-  as  the  grinding  equipment 
shows,  but  probably  still  also  hunt  for 
wild  game . 

Level  III  (latest):  pictures  of  a  pipe 
stem  (which  can  be  assigned  a  date  of 
1794  by  its  diameter);  a  coin  dated 
1802;  a  bullet  casing;  a  few  grains  of 
corn;  the  skeletal  remains  of  a  horse; 
a  metal  coffee  pot  lid.  What  can  be 
said  of  these  people?  What  cannot  be 
inferred  from  this  level?  The  coin  is 
significant  because  it  provides  the 
earliest  potential  date  of  the  site. 
The  coin  was  made  in  1802y  but  could 
have  been  dropped  any  time  after  that 
date,  as  the  pipe  stem  must  have  been 
dropped  later  than  its  date  of 
manufacture.  This  concept  called  the 
terminus  post  quem  (the  date  after 
which)  is  of  particular  importance  to 
archaeologists  dealing  with  the 
historic  period. 

Your  local  archeologist  may  be  able  to 
furnish  suitable  materials,  or  the 
sequences  in  the  publications  listed 


below  may  be  used  for  illustration.  The 
time  line  generated  by  your  students 
will  introduce  them  to  the  important 
concept  of  stratigraphy,  as  well  as  to 
the  goal  of  archaeology:  to  reconstruct 
past  lifeways  and  place  them  in  a 
chronological  framework  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  present. 

4.  Archaeologists  may  date  deposits  on 
the  basis  of  the  newest  artifact  found 
in  the  level.  To  illustrate  this 
concept,  collect  a  handful  of  coins  of 
varying  dates.  Which  is  the  oldest? 
Which  is  the  latest?  If  they  were  all 
buried  together,  what  date  could  be 
placed  on  the  level  in  which  they  were 
found?  The  answer  is  that  we  can  only 
say  that  the  coins  were  deposited 
sometime  after  the  date  of  the  newest 
coin, 

5.  For  younger  students Y  the  concept  of 
stratigraphy  may  be  reinforced  by 
gluing  the  pictures  of  artifacts  to 
cardboard  and  cutting  them  up  as  one 
would  make  a  puzzle.  These  could  then 
be  scattered  over  layers  made  of 
crumbled  tissue  paper,  to  be 
"excavated"  and  "mapped"  in  levels  by 
the  class.  A  grid  of  rubber  bands  or 
string  may  be  placed  over  the  "site"  to 
aid  in  the  accurate  mapping  of  the 
artifacts .  Students  may  be  divided  into 
teams  of  excavators  and  mappers  with  as 
many  "sites"  as  feasible.  The  students 
then  could  make  a  time  line  based  on 
the  interpretation  of  their  finds. 


II.  Seriation 

When  a  stratigraphic  sequence  is 
lacking,  another  relative  dating 
technique  known  as  seriation  may  be 
applied.  This  technique  dates  a  site 
based  on  the  relative  frequency  of 
types  of  artifacts  whose  dates  of  use 
or  manufacture  are  known.  The  basic 
assumption  underlying  seriation  is  that 
the  popularity  of  culturally  produced 
items  [such  as  clay  pipes  or  obelisk 
gravestone  markers  in  America]  varies 
through  time,  with  a  frequency  pattern 


that  has  been  called  the  "battleship 
curve."  An  item  is  introduced,  it  grows 
in  popularity,  then  its  use  begins  to 
wane  as  it  is  replaced  by  another  form. 
Certain  types  of  artifacts  have  been 
identified  as  particularly  useful 
temporal    markers y  for    example, 

gravestones,  projectile  points,,  lamps Y 
pottery  sherds. 

Before  being  able  to  interpret 
materials  found  at  a  site,  an 
archaeologist  faces  the  task  of  sorting 
the  artifacts  into  manageable  units  for 
analysis.  This  is  frequently  a 
difficult  task.  Sorting  is  usually 
based  on  form  and  function.  What  does 
it  look  like?  What  is  it  made  of?  Is  it 
decorated  in  any  way?  Have  you  ever 
seen  it  before? 

Exercises: 

1  .  To  acquaint  your  students  with  the 
problems  faced  by  archaeologists  in 
determining  the  form  and  use  of  an 
object,  ask  each  one  to  bring  in  an 
unusual  item  or  two,  whose  function  may 
not  be  well  known.  Possible  objects 
are:  old  kitchen  implements,  personal 
items  [shaving  brushy  buttonhook] , 
parts  of  toys,  travel  souvenirsy  and 
natural  objects  such  as  unusual  rocks. 

Ask  the  students  to  exchange  their 
items  with  others  in  the  class  to  guess 
their  use.  Then  ask  the  students  to 
arrange  them  in  sets  according  to 
distinctive  characteristics.  The  kinds 
of  questions  they  should  ask  are:  Is  it 
made  of  woody  paper,  cloth,  metal, 
pottery?  Is  it  large  or  small?  Is  it 
for  personal  care,  decorationy  or 
amusement,  or  does  it  have  a 
utilitarian  purpose? 

How  was  it  made?  Were  the  materials 
used  in  its  manufacture  from  the  local 
area  or  from  far  away?  Where  was  the 
object  itself  made?  How  did  it  get 
here?  Who  made  ity  a  specialized 
craftsman  or  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
society?  The  categories  for  classifica- 
tion will  be  suggested  by  the  objects 
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in  the  assemblage.  Are  there  any 
patterns  apparent  in  the  objects  the 
students  have  brought  to  class?  Is  any 
item  of  a  greater  frequency? 

2 .  Ask  the  students  what  they  can 
deduce  about  the  people  who  use  the 
objects.  This  exercise  will  introduce 
students  to  the  concept  of  deducing  the 
lifeways  of  people  from  the  artifacts 
of  material  culture,  which  were  used  in 
everyday  activities . 


(continued  from  p. 6) 

not  necessarily  make  it  easier  to  live 

in  China. 

Hsia  chronicles  her  journey  of  self 
and  cultural  discovery  with  humor  and 
off-beat  touches,  which  result  in  a 
very  personal  and  accessible  film. 

Distributor:  Filmakers  Library,.  Inc., 
133  E  58th  St.,  Suite  70  3A,  New  York  NY 
10022. 


For  further  information: 

James  Deetz.  Invitation  to  Archaeology. 
New  York:  The  Natural  History  Press , 
1967. 

David  Hurst  Thomas.  Archaeology.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston, 
1979.  (more  technical) 

Robert  L.  Humphrey  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Chambers.  Ancient  Washington; 
American   Indian   Cultures   of   the 


Potomac   Valley.    Washington, 


DC: 

George  Washington  University,  1977. 
( local  study  containing  cultural 
sequence  of  eastern  U.S.) 

Naturalist  Center,  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  10th  &  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20560;  (202) 
357-2804.  (Reference  materials,  self 
study  guides  on  Indian  pottery  and 
stone  artifacts,  and  on  human  skeletal 
materials. ) 

Public  Information  Office,  Department 
of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  DC  20560.  ("Local 
Archeology  Resource  Packet:  District  of 
Columbia,.  Maryland,  and  Virginia"; 
teacher  bibliography  and  classroom 
materials  on  archeology) 

Cathy  Griggs 
George  Washington 

University 
Washington,  DC 


ZIVELI:  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  HEART. 
Andrei  Simic  and  Les  Blank 
(51  minutes) . 


1987. 


"Ziveli:  Medicine  for  the  Heart"  by 
anthropologist  Andrei  Simic  and  film- 
maker Les  Blank  explores  the 
characteristics  of  ethnicity  among  a 
European-derived  community — the 
Serbians  of  Chicago .  As  its  subtitle 
suggests,  the  film  is  an  evocative  look 
at  Serbian-Americans  as  they  experience 
their  own  ethnicity  through  traditional 
music,  dance,  food,  and  family 
celebrations.  Life  history  narratives 
of  immigrant  Serbs,  the  close 
relationship  between  family  and  church, 
and  other  historical  background 
on  Serbian  culture  are  skillfully  woven 
into  contemporary  scenes  in  which 
identity  is  celebrated.  The  return  to 
Serbia  (Yugoslavia)  by  third-generation 
Serbian-Americans  is  presented  as  a 
kind  of  pilgrimage  in  which  younger 
members  of  the  ethnic  group  claim  their 
culture.  The  film  is  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  exploring  evidence  of 
cultural  diversity  in  America. 

Distributor:  Flower  Films,  10341  San 
Pablo  Ave.,  El  Cerrito  CA  94530;  (415) 
525-0942. 

John  Homiak  and  Wendy  Shay 
Human  Studies  Film  Archives 
Smithsonian  Institution 
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THE  HOPI-SMITHSONIAN  PROJECT: 
BRIDGING  A  GAP 

Alfred  Qoyawayma  (pronounced 
ko-YA-way-ma )  is  an  engineer  from 
Scottsdale,  Arizona  and  a  Hopi  potter 
in  a  culture  where  most  potters  are 
women.  His  aunt*  Elizabeth  Whitey 
encouraged  him  to  learn  this  ancient 
craft.  Qoyawayma  is  fascinated  by  the 
pottery  of  the  long  abandoned  village 
of  Sikyatki,  the  place  of  origin  of  his 
Coyote  Clan,  located  near  First  Mesa  in 
northern  Arizona.  These  distinctive  red 
and  black  on  yellow  polychromes , 
referred  to  as  Sikyatki,  were  at  their 
technological  and  artistic  height 
during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  and 
went  into  artistic  decline  following 
Spanish  contact  in  1540. 

Hopi  potters  are  reviving  the 
curvilinear  designs  of  ancient  yellow 
ware  polychrome  pottery.  The  spiral  and 
serpent  motifs  painted  in  reds  and 
blacks  are  in  contrast  to  the  angular 
geometric  designs  of  other  Pueblo 
wares.  Duplicating  the  technology  of 
this  ancient  craft ,  however y  remains 
problematic.  The  distinctive  yellow  hue 
of  the  fired  clay,  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  American  Indian  ceramic 
art, has  proven  to  be  a  major  challenge. 
Was  it  an  unusual  clay  source  or  a 
special  technology  that  gives  Sikyatki 
pots  their  unusual  color? 

The  Smithsonian  Hopi  Ceramic  Project 

While  attending  a  conference  in  San 
Diego ,  Qoyawayma  approached  archeolo- 
gist  Ron  Bishop,  a  specialist  in 
material  analysis  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  Conservation  Analytical 
Laboratory  (CAL) .  He  wanted  to  explore 
with  Bishop  the  possible  sources  of  the 
yellow-firing  clay  by  comparing  samples 
from  various  clay  beds  around  the  Hopi 
mesas  with  samples  from  ancient  pots. 
A  colleague  of  Ron  Bishop's,  anthropo- 
logist Veletta  Canoutsy  was  recruited 
to  analyze  changes  in  stylistic  design 
over  time  and  among  Pueblos .  Together 


with  Suzanne  De  Atley,  a  California- 
based  anthropologist  who  specializes  in 
ceramic  technology,  and  Qoyawayma,  they 
established  the  Smithsonian  Hopi 
Ceramic  Project.  Employing  the  latest 
technological  methods  in  ceramic 
analysis y  they  are  investigating  the 
nature  and  transformation  of  yellow 
ware  over  time. 

For  more  than  500  years,  yellow 
ware  was  the  principle  manufactured 
Hopi  ceramic,  fired  at  the  highest 
temperature  of  any  pottery  produced  in 
the  New  World  prior  to  European 
contact.  The  major  questions  these 
scientists  are  asking  are:  How  did  it 
slowly  change  in  formy  decoration,  and 
firing  technology  over  the  centuries? 
How  did  it  change  following  the  Spanish 
arrival  in  the  American  Southwest,  and 
why?  Finally*  what  does  the 
information  contained  in  the  ceramic 
changes  tell  us  about  the  people  and 
their  history?  To  answer  these 
questions*  project  leaders  are  studying 
firing  techniques,  tempering 
traditions,  and  painted  designs  with 
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the  aid  of  sophisticated  instruments. 
Their  methods  and  techniques  come  from 
several  fields — science,  arty  and 
history — resulting  in  an 
interdisciplinary  approach. 

The  ceramic  samples  being  tested 
include  pottery  (sherds  and  whole 
vessels)  from  seven  Hopi  mesa  pueblos y 
which  were  inhabited  in  the  1300's. 
Collections  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  formed  the  resource 
base  for  the  project  along  with 
specimens  from  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona,.  Arizona  State  Museum,  Maxwell 
Museum  (NM) ,  University  of  Colorado 
Museum,  and  the  Peabody  Museum,  among 
others. 

The  Hopi  inhabited  the  rocky  mesas 
in  northeastern  Arizona,  where 
abandoned  pueblos  still  stand,  as  long 
ago  as  A.D.  600.  The  Smithsonian's  Hopi 
Ceramic  Project  focuses  on  the  period 
in  Hopi  history  from  1300,  following  a 
severe  drought  between  A.D.  1276-1 299 r 
to  1890,  covering  the  period  of  social 
change  after  Spanish  contact  in  1540. 
Aside  from  Hopi  oral  tradition,,  little 
is  known  about  Hopi  social  organization 
during  this  time .  Drought  conditions 
led  to  important  social  as  well  as 
environmental  changes  as  populations 
fluctuated,  causing  social  realignments 
that  consequently  influenced  pottery 
production.  Changes  in  sociopolitical 
units  and  exchange  relationships  are 
indicated  in  pottery  style  changes.  For 
instance,  the  decline  in  quality  of  the 
yellow  ware  following  Spanish  contact 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  attributed  to 
the  use  of  sheep  dung  rather  than  the 
hotter  burning  coal  as  a  firing  fuel. 
The  reason  for  eliminating  the  use  of 
coal  is  not  clearly  known,.  but 
according  to  Hopi  legend,  the  Spanish 
disliked  the  smell  of  burning  coal. 

Identifying  or  finger  printing  the 
chemical  composition  of  pot  sherds  and 
clay  sources  of  the  pottery  reveals  not 
only  technological  and  temporal  changes 
but  also  ancient  trade  routes  and 
social  organization.  A  pot  intended  for 


trade  may  be  painted  in  a  design 
traditional  to  the  distant  recipient Y 
but  its  chemical  composition  will 
reveal  the  source  area  where  it  was 
manufactured.  Archaeological  excava- 
tions provide  yellow-firing  pot  sherds 
from  ancient  Hopi  pueblos;  Hopi  oral 
traditions  and  historical  accounts  may 
help  confirm  the  ancient  networks 
suggested  by  the  chemical  analysis. 

For  the  analysis,  Bishop  explains 
that  "only  the  smallest  sample  possible 
is  taken  from  the  vessel y  neither 
disrupting  the  viewing  area  or  the 
structural  integrity  of  the  piece." 
Because  the  Hopi  yellow  ware  is  quite 
uniform  compositionally,.  an  area  about 
a  third  the  size  of  a  dime  is  used.  The 
analysis  of  coarser  textured  pottery 
would  require  a  larger  sample,  supplied 
by  sherds. 

What  put  the  yellow  in  Hopi 
pottery?  "Lots  of  ideas  surround  it," 
says  Canouts.  "For  example,  was  it  the 
clay  or  the  firing?  Limited  experimen- 
tal work  done  in  the  30 ' s  generated  the 
idea  that  coal  and  the  firing  time 
played  parts.  But  based  on  Bishop's 
and  De  Atley's  work  on  the  diversity  of 
the  clay,  paste  preparation,,  and  firing 
technology,  we  are  finding  that  the 
answer  to  the  yellow  color  is  not  as 
simple  as  anyone  believed.  We  are 
having  to  refine  our  questions." 

"We  may  eventually  be  able  to 
recreate  the  appearance  of  the  pottery 
[at  its  height]  r"  explained  Bishop*  " 
but  we  are  doing  it  under  very 
controlled  conditions*  which  gives  us 
an  ability  to  do  it  in  a  short  time 
rather  than  the  trial  and  error 
experimentation  that  went  on  over 
generations . " 

In  project  interviews  with  Hopi 
potters y  traditional  technology  was 
defined  as  "making  it  the  way  our 
ancestors  did."  "However*  water  for 
mixing  the  clay  as  is  done  today  was 
too  precious  then,  so  preparation 
techniques  had  to  differ  as  did  firing 
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techniques  ,"  explained  De  At ley.  For 
instance,.  "there  had  to  be  enough 
animals  around  for  dung  firing  to  be 
used  regularly.  One  of  the  potters  we 
talked  to  doesn't  sit  her  pots  around 
the  fire  to  warm  them;  she  puts  them  in 
a  400  degree  oven  before  putting  them 
around  the  fire.  'Traditional 
technology*  changes  in  ways  that  relate 
to  socio-economic  conditions  of  the 
people  who  are  making  the  pottery  and 
for  whom  they  are  making  it.  Just  as 
Canouts  will  contrast  potting  designs 
among  groups  or  pueblos ,  I  intend  to 
see  if  firing  techniques  are  practiced 
slightly  differently  from  pueblo  to 
pueblo  and  compare  my  information  with 
hers .  In  this  way  we  can  see  if 
exchange  of  information  about  making 
pottery  includes  both  technology  and 
design." 

The  Hopi  Education  and  Video  Outreach 
Program 

To  increase  communication  with 
members  of  the  Hopi  community  who  use 
and  produce  the  pottery,  project 
members  established  the  Hopi  Education 
and  Video  Outreach  Program,  funded  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
outreach  program  consists  of  three 
components :  1 )  a  science  course  on 
methods  in  materials  analysis  taught  at 
the  Hopi  Junior/ Senior  High  School 
during  spring  semester  by  project 
members;  2)  one-month  internships  for 
six  Hopi  high  school  students  at  the 
Smithsonian's  Conservation  Analytical 
Laboratory  in  Silver  Hilly  Maryland 
during  the  summer  of  1988;  and  3)  the 
production  of  a  video  by  Hopi  filmmaker 
Victor  Masayesva  Jr.  to  convey  the 
results  of  the  scientific  analyses  and 
relate  them  to  the  oral  traditions  of 
Hopi  ceramic  history  and  art. 

What  prompted    the    students' 

interest  in   this   program?   Besides 

offering  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 

Nation's  Capital   and   to   meet   with 

Supreme  Court   Justice   Sandra   Day 

O'Connor  and  John  Kyi  (Republican, 
Arizona),   a   highlight   for   Paulette 


Honyoutiy  the  program  gave  the  students 
a  chance  to  be  personally  involved  in  a 
scientific  investigation  of  an 
important  aspect  of  their  own  culture . 
For  some  of  the  students,  such  as 
Miguelita  Torivio,  Kim  Garcia,  and 
Francine  Honie  from  First  Mesa,  known 
for  its  famous  potters,  pottery 
production  is  a  family  tradition  that 
has  passed  down  from  the  older  women  to 
the  younger  ones.  Today,  when  modern 
materials  and  lifestyles  are  often 
chosen  over  traditional  ones,  the 
course  has  given  these  students r  and 
often  their  families  as  welly  a  new 
appreciation  for  a  major  art  form  and 
an  interest  in  learning  to  pot  like 
their  grandmothers  and  aunts. 

Although  pottery  is  no  longer 
produced  at  Second  Mesa,  now  known  for 
its  baskets  and  kachinasy  Charles 
Cleveland' s  interest  was  aroused  when 
he  heard  that  an  internship  at  the 
Smithsonian  would  involve  learning 
about  new  scientific  techniques.  With 
the  other  students,  he  conducted  firing 
experiments  with  Hopi  region  clays  and 
analyzed  the  results  using  the  x-ray 
diffractometer  and  microprobe  on  the 
scanning  electron  microscope .  These 
instruments  allow  one  to  see  the 
mineralogical  or  structural  properties 
of  a  ceramic.  The  students  also  visited 
the  neutron  activation  analysis 
facilities  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards .  Here  chemical  fingerprinting 
of  clay  is  achieved  by  irradiating  the 
material  with  neutrons  generated  in  a 
nuclear  reactor  and  counting  the  gamma 
rays  given  up  by  the  radioactive 
isotopes  that  are  formed,  to  determine 
the  particular  elements  of  the  clay. 
Regardless  of  the  array  of  high 
technology  equipment  available,  visual 
interpretation  with  the  naked  eye 
remains  a  significant  part  of  pottery 
analysis.  From  the  large  array  of 
sherds  and  pots  from  the  museum  study 
collections^  Anjanette  Tenakhongva 
devoted  much  of  her  internship  to  a 
comparison  of  design  styles  and  also 
looked  at  evidence  of  different  firing 
techniques . 
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Bridging  a  Gap 

What  project  scientists  are 
discovering  is  a  correspondence  between 
the  Hopi  oral  narratives  and  their  own 
findings  as  reflected  in  their  analysis 
of  the  ceramic  materials.  "Empirical 
evidence  is  coming  forth  to  support  the 
Hopi  view  of  their  migrations  and 
socioeconomic  relationships;  Anglos 
will  need  to  reconsider  treating  Hopi 
oral  tradition  as  mere  legend^ "  says 
Bishop. 

The  Hopi  Ceramic  Project  will  have 
lasting  effect  both  for  the  Hopi  people 
and  for  southwest  archeologistsy 
bringing  20th  century  technology  to 
bear  on  the  analysis  of  traditional 
technology.  In  addition  to  the  video , 
slides  of  all  the  vessels  studied  and 
data  reports  from  the  project  will  be 
deposited  with  the  Hopi  Cultural 
Center . 

Perhaps  more  importantly,.  the 
project  has  brought  a  new  approach  to 
education.  "By  teaching  science  and 
history  together  and  by  using  something 

[pottery]  that  is  commonly  understood 
and  commonly  available  in  the 
community,,  we  were  able  to  communicate 

[difficult  scientific  concepts]  in  a 
way  that  is  usually  not  possible  ," 
remarked  De  Atley.  "Hands-on  learning 
is  the  only  way." 

The  Hopi-Smithsonian  project  has 
demonstrated  the  bridges  that  can  be 
built  using  this  hands-on  approach. 
The  bridges  between  scientists  and 
artists,  Hopi  students  and  their 
ancestors,  and  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
Hopi  Reservation,  from  where  the 
ceramic  collections  came,  that  enable 
both  the  Hopi  and  Smithsonian 
scientists  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
past. 

P.  Ann  Kaupp 


(continued  from  p. 4) 

site.  An  archeologist  showed  us  in  his 
workroom  100  pieces  of  a  Shang  dynasty 
pot  that  he  is  slowly  reconstructing. 
About  30  archeologists  work  for  the 
museum. 

On  the  following  day,  we  drove  for 
three  hours  in  three  Mitsubishi  white 
buses  through  the  countryside  to  the 
ancient  (A.D.  600-1,000)  Changsha  kiln 
site.  On  the  way,  I  saw  only  three 
repeated  messages  on  billboards:  have 
only  one  chlldy  obey  the  traffic  laws, 
and  do  not  drink  and  drive.  Also  on 
the  way,  rice  paddies,  blue  trucks, 
human  pulled  carts,  and  small  villages 
whirled  by  us  as  we  moved  from  paved  to 
increasingly  rougher  and  narrower  dirt 
roads.  Our  bus  had  to  stop  for  a 
funeral  proceeding  down  the  street.  The 
family  members  dressed  in  white  with 
white  hats.  One  person  held  a  large 
photograph  of  the  deceased,  and  others 
carried  a  brightly  colored  paper 
dragon.  The  body  covered  with  brightly 
decorated  paper  was  carried  on  poles. 
Firecrackers  went  off  fore  and  aft 
sending  momentary  smoke  and  noise  into 
the  air.  Once  it  had  past-,  we  were 
again  on  our  way  until  the  irrigation 
ditches,  potholes,  and  eroded  road 
forced  the  drivers  to  halt. 

From  here  we  walked  for  half  an 
hour  through  horticultural  hamlets  with 
a  lifestyle  thousands  of  years  old. 
Water  buffaloes  plowed  the  paddies 
while  people  bent  over  planting  and 
weeding  the  rice  plants .  Rice  paddies 
with  tender  green  shoots  graced  the 
landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
across  the  valley.  We  passed  through 
small  hamlets  with  sun  dried  mud  brick 
houses,  some  with  thatched  roofs,  some 
with  tile.  Laundry  floated  on  the 
lines.  Chickens  pecked  freely.  A 
mother  and  baby  pig  lay  by  the  side  of 
the  path.  Women  slapped  wet  clothes 
with  wooden  paddles  at  the  pond's  edge. 
Wooden  huskers,  wooden  chairs y  and 
wooden  water  buckets  were  the  working 
tools.   We  walked  single  file  on  the 
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narrow  mound  of  packed  earth  separating 
the  rice  paddies.  Men  walked  by  us 
with  straw  and  rice  bundles  tied  on 
either  side  of  a  long  pole.  People 
stared  at  us.  On  the  ground,  pottery 
sherds  were  everywhere,  some 
earthenware >  some  stoneware,  some 
proto-porcelain  ( light  green  celadon 
glaze)  .  We  saw  the  wasters — the  piles 
where  all  the  mistakes  were  dumped. 
Some  sherds  have  raked  designs,  some 
have  light  brush  strokes.  The  ancient 
tunnel-shaped  kiln,  one  of  many  in  the 
area,  was  found  when  men  were  digging 
an  irrigation  ditch.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  pottery  to 
archeologists;  it  is  made,  transported, 
used,  and  discarded.  It  cannot  be 
destroyed. 

The  next  day  found  us  deep  in  red 
clay  in  the  middle  of  Changsha  at  an 
urban  archeology  site.  Construction 
had  been  stopped  weeks  ago  while  a  team 
of  archaeologists  came  in  to  excavate 
the  recently  discovered  Western  Han 
dynasty  graves  (200  B.C.  to  A.D  100). 
Song,  the  archeologist  associated  with 
the  Changsha  Museum,  orchestrated  the 
work  of  our  36  students  on  the  dig.  A 
fully  excavated  grave  revealed  that 
acid  had  destroyed  the  skeleton,  but 
bronze  and  pottery  funerary  objects 
(both  ceremonial  and  practical)  were 
intact.  Our  archeology  delegation  dug 
at  a  tomb  site  that  had  been  robbed; 
we  could  easily  see  the  disturbances  in 
the  soil.  We  each  had  an  opportunity  to 
dig  and  to  carry  the  mud  in  two  straw 
baskets  hanging  from  a  wooden  pole  that 
goes  across  the  back. 

We  dumped  the  mud  in  refuse  piles 
where  archeologists  sifted  through  for 
small,  overlooked  artifacts.  Our 
digging  did  uncover  parts  of  a  ding 
(three-legged  cooking  pot)  and  black 
lacquer  ware. 

A  4,000  Year  History 

In  exploring  archeology  in  China  we 
discovered  the  common  concerns  with 
U.S. archeologists — the   difficulty   of 


preserving  a  site,  the  concern  for 
funding  and  the  need  for  greater 
funding,  and  the  development  and  use  of 
up-to-date  methods.  We  also  discovered 
some  differences.  In  China,  museums 
are  often  built  on  the  actual 
excavation  site,  and  many  are  more 
modern  than  in  the  U.S,  yet  the 
lifestyle  surrounding  them  is  still 
often  primarily  horticultural .  Tough 
archeological  laws  protect  sites. 
Unlike  the  U.S.,  China  preserves  a 
4,000  year  written  history  of  rulers 
and  dynasties  along  with  the 
technological  achievements  of  the 
distant  past.  Paper  was  made  from  rags 
and  wood  fiber  a  thousand  years  before 
Europe  learned  the  technique .  Books 
were  printed  centuries  before  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  in  Europe.  The  Chinese 
produced  cast  iron  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.  about  18  centuries  before  Europe 
discovered  such  an  ability.  They  were 
the  first  to  discover  the  destructive 
power  of  gunpowder  and  the  more 
restorative  power  of  tea.  Yety  today 
China  remains  a  land  where  one  can 
experience  the  living  past. 

JoAnne  Lanouette 
***** 

SMITHSONIAN  EXHIBIT  OPENS 

The  first  Soviet-North  American  exhibi- 
tion,"Crossroads  of  Continents:  Cultures 
of  Siberia  and  Alaska,"  opened  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
September  23.  Ten  years  in  planning  and 
co-curated  by  a  team  of  Soviet  and  North 
American  scholars,.  Crossroads  presents  a 
spectacular  display  of  artifacts. Through 
an  accident  of  history,  the  earliest 
collections  of  Alaskan  peoples  were  made 
by  Russian  explorers;  the  ear list 
collections  of  Siberian  peoples  by 
American  anthropologists.  These 
collections Y  now  displayed  side  by  side, 
bring  to  life  little  known  traditional 
cultures  on  both  sides  of  the  Bering 
Strait.  After  April  2,  1989,  the 
exhibition  will  travel  to  cities  in  the 
U.S.y  Canada,,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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